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and_ historical 
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be some work that has garnered all the permanently valuable research and Biblical in- 
formation of the past, brought up to the present. Works based on the conclusions of 
the present decade may be worthless in a few years. 


The Biblical Encyclopedia 
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all the commentaries and works of Biblical research down to Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary, besides a wealth of illuminating literary references, will 
never become useless or out of date. Its intrinsic excellence is attested by 
the sale of three editions and no set was purchased except after actual ex- 
amination and trial for ten days. No other Biblical work is sold under 
these conditions, The Biblical Encyclopedia has the quality to stand the 
test. 

No preacher’s library is built on a permanent foundation that does not 
include The Biblical Encyclopedia. 


SIGNIFICANT OPINIONS 
“It is impossible to examine these volumes “Tf one has it he will want it perpetually at 
without a sense of amazement at the matter his elbow for reference. He will never handle 


they contain. Wherever they are opened they ‘ . ‘ : 
present the same wealth of exposition, sugges- a Bible passage without seeing what it has to 


tive analysis, and material for illustration.’ Say."**"It will flash many a truth into his mind 
—Lutheran Observer. with electric speed and often provide the very 


“Every page of these five large volumes is thing he wants for which he has looked else- 
crowed with valuable matter. It is the fruitful where in vain.***He will vote it an indispens- 
condensation of a large library.'’—Christian able Biblical hel 
Endeavor World. tap tere ES ieee dS 
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The report on the fitness of a preacher for 
an $1,800 position was made by a gentleman 
~whom I know and I prevailed upon him to let 
me reproduce it, eliminating all references that 
would disclose the location or identity of the 
‘preacher or the church. The leading men of 
the church were considering this man for their 
church, and having confidence in the writer 
‘who was going to be in the preacher’s city, he 
was asked to make this report: 


Personally, I think he was severe on his the- 
‘ological status, although that gives food for 
_thought—and urges tus to go back to Christ and 
his gospel for the way and truth and life,.and 

not accept the opinions of men living under 
other conditions and without the light and ex- 
perience we have. We can profit by their 
building, not by living in it,-but fashioning our 
own house, being careful that the head of the 
corner is~Jesus Christ and his commands. 

Forty years ago a man who would criticize 
a preacher was considered ungodly. Many men 
today believe that the ministry has not im- 
proved as have the other professions, They 
have respect for the Master, but none for his 
Servants. If we can profit by any of these 
criticisms, even though we may consider them 
unjust, it will be evidence that we are broader 
than men give us credit for. 

I am often criticized. First, I ask myself, Is 
it true? If it is, I try to profit by it. Such ex- 
amination nedrly always shows defects in the 
matter criticized or something similar. 

“Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

0 Learn to labor and to wait.” 


, Dear Sir:—Agreeable to your request I spent 


part of Saturday and Sunday in» ——— 
‘getting data on Rev. ———, pastor of the 
4 Church, and I shall aim to make 


this,an impartial report on what I saw, heard 
and sensed: 
To begin with the church property: If Rev. 
is responsible for the splendid phys- 
ica! property which bears the name of ——— 
m its corner stone he has done a creditable 
piece of work. It is a property to be proud of, 
implicity and good taste characterizes its ar- 
itectural lines, chasteness and refinement 
nd out in its interior arrangement and dec- 
tion. Jt is situated in an excellent neigh- 


work to be done in it. 
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: A Report ona Se 


borhood. The building is well adapted to the 

On inquiry I found that Rey, ——— is 
hig! hly regarded in the community, although, he 
is not by nature or temperament what one 
would call “a good mixer.” 

I took my seat at the morning service well 
to the rear so as to command a good view of 
the preacher and congregation. Here are 
some of the observations : 

The morning service is scheduled for 10:30. 

The organist came in and took his place at 
the organ at 10:35, 

The minister came in and took his seat on 
the platform at 10:36. 

The choir came in and took their places at 
10.:38-—the service started nine minutes late. 

I received the impression from the leisurely 
way in which matters were taken that the 


above above is about the usual order of things, ~ 


and yet impressions are not always correct. 

At 10:30 there were perhaps seventy-five 
people in the house and folks came straggling 
in up to 11:10, when there were about two 
hundred and fifty persons present. The church 
has a seating capacity of from 500 to 600. The 
congregation was fairly well mixed as to so- 
cial grades if one may judge by clothes and 
other material evidences. 

One point that particularly impressed me was, 
the large percentage of men at the service. 
Based on a count of the whole number pres- 
ent the percentage of men was easily 30 per 
cent and for the most part they were men un- 
der forty years of age. 

I presume that the mixed choir of twenty 
voices (sixteen young women and four men) 
is a volunteer choir, and the singing was not 
only creditable but very good, also the congre- 
gational singing was hearty and general. 

From the announcement read and allusions 


to activities of the past week, I should say~ 


that the church was well organized, but not 
too much so. 

As to the man: Rev. 
fine appearance, is well “set up” physically. 
His features bespeak refinement. His bearing 
is manly. His motions indicate nervous ener- 
gy, activity, and the urge of getting things 
done. His manhood is genuine, his sincerity 
apparent. 

As to the preacher: His Scripture reading 
was unnecessarily long, the entire second chap- 


presents a 


ter of the Acts, about fifty verses, and he read 

+ < . . 
without any illuminating comment. The ser- 
mon commenced at 11:10 and was finished at 
11:48. 

Judged by his morning sermon, Rev. 
is a mediocre preacher. He lacks an imagina- 
tive and creative mind; the effort was plat- 
itudinous because the preacher seemed to be 
trying to bolster up a theory based on the 
traditional conceptions of salvation. The ser- 
mon lacked scope, grip, and swing, the 
preacher was redundant. He emphasized the 
perfectly obvious, and before-he got through 
ranted and finally got down to a job of scold- 
ing his congregation—he did a most thorough 
job here and naturally lost the attention of 
his crowd: I may be wrong again in my con- 
clusion, but I received the distinct impression 
that there had been some fault-finders and 
critics busy in the congregation and the 
preacher was having his innings, 

A few casual inquiries indicated that he was 
not prompt or business-like in paying. small 
personal accounts. This is more serious than 
it seems, for it shows a lack of moral courage 
and a man cannot do his best work when 
pressed by creditors. 

In any casual remarks Rev. made 
during the service he seemed to hesitate. In- 
deed, so greatly was that feature in evidence 
that I came to the conclusion that he had an 
impediment in his speech, but when the man 
got into his sermon the delivery was clear and 
uninterrupted. He forgot himself and was so 
full of his theme that giving expression to his 
ideas and convictions was no task, 

Now to sum up points in favor and points 
otherwise : 

Favorable: Rev. 
with, a genuine man. He is of a nervous, ac- 
tive temperament. He has organizing and ex- 
ecutive ability in some degree. He apparently 
makes a successful appeal to men. He has 
ambition and spends himself freely in the in- 
terest of his work. Otherwise he seems to 
be slack in the matter of punctuality at ser- 
vice. 

He is not a natural mixer. 
by traditions 


is, to begin 


He is fettered 
, and, theologically at least, is in 
a deep rut. Not systematic in personal finan- 
ces. His orthodoxy will never be questioned. 
He would fit into the theological conceptions 
and interpretations of twenty-five years ago. 
He seems to be intolerant of modern interpre- 
tations of Bible truth, He is very much an anti- 
evolutionist. 

But, to overtop everything, he is not of the 
severe ministerial type, there is a good deal 
of the man to him and he has brought things 
to pass, as witness the chuftch property and 
equipment. 

If I have been of any service to you or ren- 
dered any assistance to you, or can render you 
further assistance in this matter, it is a satis- 
faction to me. 

Yours very truly, ——_—_—_—__—_. 

The fact that a man goes regularly to prayer 
meeting may be a pretty good sign that he is 
a Christian; but we have all known some 

retty good signs to remain over a store door 
long after the business has played out. 
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"Why be afraid of death as though your life 


~ Quotable Poetry 


) SELECTED BY “THE LUTHERAN OBSERVER.” 
MRS. OLIPHANT’S LAST LINES. 
On the edge of the world I lie, I lie, 
Happy and dying, and dazed and poor, 
Looking up from the vast great floor 
Of the infinite world that rises above 
To God, and to \Faith, and to Love, Love, 
Love! 
What words have I to that world to speak, 
Old and weary, and dazed and weak, 
From the very low to the very high? 
Only this—and this is all: 
From the fresh green sod to the wide blue sky, 
From Greatness to Weariness, Life to Death, 
One God have we on wham to call; 
One great bond from which none can fall; 
Love below, which is life and breath, 
And Love above which susteineth all, 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S LAST POEM. 


Heaven overarches earth and sea, | 
Earth-sadness and sea-bitterness. _ | 

Heaven overarches you:and me; 

A little while and we shall be— 

Please God—where there is no more sea, 
No barren wilderness. 


. 


Heaven overarches you and me, 
And all earth's gardens and her graves. 
Look up with me, until we see 
The daybreak and the shadows flee; 
What though tonight wrecks you and me 
If so tomorrow saves? 
EMANCIPATION: 
BY MALTBY D, BARCOCK. 
(Read by Dr. Babcock just before sailing on 
his Ml-fated voyage.) 


were breath? 
Death but anoints your eyes with clay. 
glad surprise! 


OQ, 


Why should you be forlorn? Death only husks 
the corn. 

Why should vou fear to meet the Thresher of 
the wheat? 


Is sleep a thing to dread? Yet sleeping you 
are dead r 
Till you awake and rise, here, 


skies, 


or beyond the 


Why should it be a wrench to leave your 
wooden bench? 

Why not with happy shout run home wher 
school is out? 


The dear ones left behind—O foolish one anc 


blind. 

A day, and you will meet—a night, and you 
will greet. 

This is the death of Death, to breathe away # 
breath 


And know the end of strife, and taste the 
deathless life, 


And joy without a fear, and smile without 
tear, 

And work, nor care to rest, and find the las 
the best. 


~ - : oo oi - 
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Jesus and the Common People 
"By J. H. Jowett, M. A, 
in The Congregationalist. 


ee is one phrase in the Seriptures which 
‘should surely be full of guidance to all who 
are secking the redemption and reformation 
of the people. And the phrase is this: “The 
common people heard him gladly.”. What was 
there about the Lord which won their ap- 
_preciative hearing and regard? He was never 
jocose. He never clothed a subject in the 
light vesture of a gayly colored humor. He 
never made it scintillate with flashing witti- 
_cisms. He never reduced it to a pleasant and 
easy entertainment. It is too commonly as- 
sumed that when men speak to the common 
people their speech must be light and loose, 
ippant and inconsequent, and closely at- 
tended by the ministries of humor and mirth. 
We have a phrase which indicates the current 
conception of the kind of speech which is 
needed to secure the hearing and discipleship 
of the crowd—"playing to the gallery.” It 
is assumed that the gallery needs a particu- 
lar kind of pabulum. And what kind is this? 
Mirth-provoking repartee, 
the loud, glaring, sensational placard style of 
speech which excites an audience to unre- 
‘strained laughter. But is this quite fair to 
the gallery? After all, is this what the multi- 
tude demands? I venture to think that it is 
a great and appalling mistake. There is 
othing to which a mass of people so quickly 
“respond as to the appeal of a speaker who 
leads their thoughts to sublime and worthy 
hearers may give him the tribute of their 
laughter, but they will withhold from him 
the suffrages of their wills. A campaign that 
is served by funny anecdotes will come to be 
regarded as a joke. The common people in 
their hearts resent the gallery speech quite 
as strongly as their more favored brethren 
in the stalls. The speech of our Saviour was 
pervaded by a prevailing seriousness, and 
about his presence there were suggestions of 
the Infinite which filled his hearers with awe, 
but they “heard him gladly.” 


_ What was the attraction? He did not 
fatter them. It is so easy to flatter the 
crowd, to. fawn before its numerical propor- 
tions, to move with its tendencies and to ex- 
tenuate its faults. Jesus of Nazareth never 
humored the prejudices of a crowd. He never 
concealed its defects. He never glossed and 
veneered its sins. He did not dress up his 
Speech in attractive euphemisms. He called 
things by their right names. He smote the 
‘current prejudices. He exposed the fashion- 
able faults. He tore the veneer from the 
‘common sins. He went about like a blazing 
light, and men everywhere stood self-revealed. 
And yet they “heard him gladly.” Men lose 
‘their respect for any speaker who constantly 
‘addresses themselves in words of pretty 
‘eulogy. I have been told by one who is as 
miliar with great crowds of working men 
any man in the country, that he never 
really gripped their hearts, and won their 
byalty, until one day he launched against 
them a fierce and furious indictment of their 
Sins. He cut them through and through, and 
brought to view the base things that were 
hiding in the secret place. They stood 
shed at the revelation, but they revered 
e revealer, and from that day to this he 
s been their guiding hero in the fight. It 
only the man who wounds who can and 
eally effectually heal. It is only the man 
tho uses the sword who is a radiant min- 
er of peace. : 


the funny. story, _ 


Personal Popularity. 


The common people listened to our Lord 
because, in the first place, they liked the 
Man. They admired his loyalty to truth. 
They saw that he flinched at nothing to pro- 
claim it. We dared all to get his message 
home. There was no looking aside at the 
authorities, no taking his cue from the chief 
priests and elders. He heeded the hidden 
monitor, and in his loyalty he was “faithful 
unto death.’ And second, they admired his 
self-restraint. Little men “lose themselves,” 
and their fervor becomes a destructive fever. 
A really powerful man holds his power in fine 
control. “Jesus, knowing that the Father 
had given all things into his hands, and that 
he was come from God, and went to God... . 
took a towel and girded himself.” That is the 
kind-of restraint which imprisons an infinite 
energy. Men perceive the mighty dynamic 
behind the quiet and silent grip. And, thirdly, ~ 
they admired. his tenderness and compassion. 
Power that is well-controlled always has an 
exquisite touch. There is no gentleness like 
the gentleness of a self-restrained giant. All 
these are qualities which fascinated the com- 
mon people and made them give an eager ear 
to the Master’s speech. 

And then there was his manner, the mode 
in which his teaching was expressed. It was 
not made heavy by abstract statement. He 
thought in images, his teachings expressed 
themselves in the concrete. I heard a man 
say some time ago that the late Alfred Norris, 
one of the saintliest men who ever adorned 
the Congregational ministry, had made al- 
most every bit of the Northumberland shore- 
line a literature suggestive of high and 
noble ideal! He was a parabolic teacher, and 
his emblems and symbols were found round 
about the common path. And so it was with 
the Saviour. He expressed his truth in the 
vehicle of ordinary facts and homely expe- 
riences. The majority of men delight in a 
parable. An illustration is winsome. A sym- 
bol suits the common mind, while an abstrac- 
tion only appeals to the very elect! I think 
it is our wisdom to imitate the Master. Luther 
was once preaching to a mixed assembly, and 
he said: “I perceive in the church Dr. Justus 
Jonas and Melancthon, and other learned doc- 
tors; by their leave I shall forget that they 
are here and preach to the multitude!” 


And then there was the Saviour’s matter. 
His central ideal was emancipation; the eman- 
cipation from guilt, and sin, and error, and 
self; and this by the attainment of full com- 
munion with the Father-God. That -was the 
central idea, but the center of all his ideas 
was himself. Christ himself was the soul 
and core of all his teaching. “Come unto Me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” The message was for 
everybody,, the emancipating truth appealed 
to all. It was not for some exclusive coterie, 
some select circle, but for all men irrespec- 
tive of rank and condition. Is there any won- 
der that to such a Man, with such a manner, 
and with such matter, the heart of the toiler 
went out with the passionate eagerness of 
the hart that scents the water-brooks? “The 
cgmmon people heard him gladly.” 


d 

\ 

\ THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. 

In response to a request from a reporter for 
a crisp paragraph on hell for a Sunday edition 
of a certain paper. Dr. Newman Smythe, of 
New Haven, wrote the following:- “Hell, in- 
my opinion, is the place where your Sunday 
edition should be published and circulated.” 
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2 In -The Pastor's Study 


Edited by Samuel Gardiner Ayers, Librarian of Drew Theological Seminary. 


The Recommendation of Books. 


First of all I must say that I consider it 
one of the most delicate of offices for a man 
_to recommend books to others, It is one of 
the most difficult portions of the work of a 
librarian. Not because books are so few, 
but because they are so many. 

In this article I wish to speak first of some 
of the abuses of book recommendation, and 
second, of some of the sound principles un- 
derlying the subject. First, then, as to the 
abuses of the privilege. Many books are 
viewed in the interest of the publisher. Ful- 
some, prejudiced and often untrue statements 
in praise of a book are given. This the pur- 
chaser often finds to his cost to be true. How 
many a minister has bought a book on the 
recommendation of some notice or on the 
skillful advertisement made up of such rec- 
ommendations and finds that a worthless 
book is admitted to his carefwlly selected li- 
brary. There is a growing feeling that this 
is not right and this is expressed by those 
periodicals which publish signed reviews. 
_Even these reviews are sometimes strongly 
colored. The system of reviewing in vogue 
tends to promote this evil. The reviewer gets 
a copy of the book he is to review and usual- 
ly nothing more. Naturally he feels under 
obligation to the publisher and not free to 
express his real opinion. Consequently there 
arises out of this condition of affairs much 
poor work and more that is superficial. Some 
reviews betray the fact that the book itself 
has not been read further than the preface 
or table of contents. In a very few cases 
this is simple graft. It is as far as my knowl- 
edge goes, a very rare abuse, for the work is 
generally meant to be done honestly. I shall 
never forget how shocked I was a few years 
since over a display of this species of graft. 
The editor of a certain magazine came into the 
second-hand book-store where I was book- 
hunting. He had an armful of books to dis- 
pose of to the dealer. After the editor had 
gone, the dealer called my attention to the 
books. They seemed as if hardly opened and 
the only notice probably given to them in the 
editorial office was to include them in the list 
of “books received from the publishers.” It 
is needless to say that the magazine met with 
an early death and has gone the way of all 
the earth—peace be to its ashes, 

Another flagrant abuse is the lending of 
one's name to constant recommendation. Some 
years ago it was noted as a painful fact that 
whenever a certain firm published a book or 
set of books that the advertisement included 
recommendations by Bishop » and 
Doctor ——--———. Why? Those who were 
fleeced and who in some cases returned the 
books advertised by these names may be able 
to guess. Recently an almost equally flag- 
rant violation of the true ethics of the case 
was witnessed. In this last case it was done 
in the purest innocence, we must believe. 

So much for the public abuses. There is 
one abuse of recommendation on the part of 
a private individual. I mean recommendation 
of books on mere hear-say as a display of 
seeming scholarship. We must take many 
things at second-hand. Life is too short to 
afford time in which to investigate every- 
thing, 

So, of course, we must take some things on 
the work of others. I can best show what I 
mean by an illustration. A good man came 
to see me and in talking about a certain sub- 
ject I called his attention to one of the really 
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great books on that subject. He professed 
great interest in the book and said it was 
entirely new to him. A half hour after a 
young man came in. Very skillfully the con- 
versation was brought about to the same 
subject and the good man walked over to the 
shelf and said, “This is the greatest book on 
the subject; I recommend it to you for your 
reading.” It was the book to which I had 
called his attention. It is needless to make 
the application. 

Now let us consider briefly some of the un- 
derlying principles of the true and right book 
recommendation 

1. Know your men and know your book. 
As a coat is not made to fit all men neither is 
a book made to fit all minds. 

2. Not every subject has received adequate 
treatment from any source. So on some sub- 
jects there is nothing worth recommending. 

8. The use of superlatives is to be avoid- 
ed. _ Especial care is to be exercised in the 
use of the word, “Never,” as applied to a sub- 
ject, as “this subject has never been treated.” 

4. If a recommendation is passed on to- 
others be sure of your authority. Men are- 
sometimes quoted as recommending a book 
when they have.not done so. : 

5. Weigh the recommendation given you. 
What is the viewpoint of the man who rec- 
ommends the book? Is he a friend of the 
author? Is it in line with any hobby of his? 
Does it oppose the theory of the man who 
condemns it? Is he employed by the house. 
which publishes the book? 


6. It is not a crime to say you do not 
know the name of a book. It is a crime to 
say you do, when you do not. The samhel 


will apply to the contents of a book. ; 

Other principles will be brought out in our 
article on “Book-buying.” I will apply only 
the first of these principles. Apply it to the 
selection of Commentaries. There are at 
‘Teast four kinds of Commentaries, and some 
day there will be a fifth. These may be class- 
ed as critical, expository, homiletical and de- 
votional. The fifth will be sociological. 
There is a kind of commentary that comes in 
between the critical and expository which 
might be called doctrinal. To sonie men it 
would be an utter waste of time to use any 
commentary at all, others should use only the 
critical. I am quite sure that the highest 
type of ministerial brains will use the critical 
and the lowsst the homiletical, but there may 
be a question as to who will preach the best 
sermon. Men who preach expository sermons 
will need to use both. This is an illustration 
which may be carried further. This will suf- 
fice, however. The main thing is to find ouf 
what you need and use it. 


Facing the Crisis. 


How many men are aware we are facing # 
grave crisis! It i$ creeping into our books 
more and more. At least, a half-dozen of the 
newest books have this element in them. The 
writer of the book before us is qualified te 
speak, for he has seen both sides of the so- 
cial world. For eleven years pastor of a mis- 
sion church on the West Side of New York 
City, his mind and heart goes out in sympa- 
thy to the workers. He is almost a social - 
ist, and certainly a Christian socialist. Thit 
is the outgrowth of his work and probably 
not as the result of intellectual processes. 
He has seen the other side of the world fos 
the chair of a professor in a theological s 
inary. Prof. Walter Reyecn ae 


; ae : : 
“Christianity and the Social Crisis,” publish- 

d by Macmillan, N. Y., price $1.50, has done 
ome very good work. The first part of the 
‘book deals with the origins of Christianity, 
“Chapter 1 deals with the Hebrew Prophets 
s the beginning of Christianity in spirit and 
‘social message. While this may be true, we 
will pause to suggest that the Mosaic Code 
has its value as a preparation for the social 

essage of Christianity and must be placed 

‘first. But this is passed by as the author de- 
clares that the prophets “are the beating 
heart of the Old Testament.” Jesus studied 
the prophets profoundly. “Their ‘spirit was 
‘to him what the soil and the climate of a 
‘country are to its flora. The real meaning 
of his life and the real direction of his pur- 
“poses can be understood only in that histor- 
ical connecticn.” 

The prophets protested against nature wor- 
ship, and a sacrificial ritual and insisted upon 
‘religious morality as the only thing that God 
‘eares about. The prophets declared that re- 

igion and ethics are inseparable. They ap- 

‘plied this teaching not only to private life, 
but to public also. 

' The prophets were not religious individual- 
ists but public men and their interest was in 
‘public affairs. The sympathy of the prophets 
was entirely on the side of the poorer class- 
es. They show that ministers who concern 

themselves with social questions need not 
lose their spiritual power and faith. In fact, 
the virility and humanness of the prophets 
‘are due to the breadth and inclusiveness of 
their religious sympathy and faith. The 

‘prophets cherished for their people an ideal 
a ultimate perfection. The author next calls 


ttention to the pessimism of the prophets. 

‘No true prophet will copy a prophet.” “Their 
‘garb, their mannerisms of language, the ve- 
hemence of their style, beiong to their age 
“and not to ours. But if we believe in their 
‘divine mission and in the divine origin of the 
religion in which they were the chief factors, 
we cannot repudiate what was fundamental 
in their lives.” 


. Chapter II is a discussion of the Social 
-Aims of Jesus. Jesus was not a social re- 
former of the modern type, but he was more 
than a teacher of morality. “The heart of his 
heart was religion.” The relation of Jesus 
to contemporary movements is then defined. 
The purpose of Jesus is the kingdom of God. 
-He repudiated human and divine violence. 
"The popular hope -was.for a divine catas- 
Srophe.” Jesus broadened the view until it 
“was no longer national but human and uni- 
‘versal. The ethics of Jesus are to be inter- 
preted by his thinking of the kingdom of 
God. The fundamental virtue was love be- 
“eause it “is the society making quality.” Je- 
Bus Was very sociable and wanted men to live 
as brothers and neighbors. Jesus insisted, 
did the prophets, on conduct as opposed 
3 ritual observance. Jesus realized the pro- 
ee Ganger in the pursuit of wealth. His 


ympathies were with the poor and oppress- 

ed. He knew “that he had come to kindle a 
. fire on earth.’ The chapter concludes with 
lustrations to prove the antagonism of Je- 
Sus to wealth and social customs of his time. 


Chapter III deals with the Social impetus 
of primitive Christianity. Few held fast to 
the spiritual liberty and moral teaching of 
If so his social aims suffered in like 
ne We cannot judge fully for our in- 
rmation is limited. “The hope of the im- 
diate return of Christ dominated primitive 
stianity.” It meant the establishment of 
kingdom of God. “The Millennium was 
early Christian. sh cabo Out of this grew 
“The Apocalyptic hope 
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expressed a tremendous sense of political 
destiny. All the world was to be made over 
and the Christians placed in the center of 
things.” 

“Primitive Christianity was not academic, 
but was endowed with passionate moral ener- 
By which pressed for action. The -results 
achieved were not ideal. The first churches 
were not churches in our sense of the word. 
They were social communities with a relig- 
ious basis.” The author next discusses the 
so-called communism in Jerusalem and then 
the charity of the early church, 


The author considers Chapter IV to be one 


of the strongest chapters in the book, It is 
so in what it attempts to do. It attempts to 
answer the question, #Why has Christianity 
never undertaken the work of social regon- 
struction?” It is valuable as one of the first, 
if not the first, attempt to answer the ques- 
tion ina satisfactory manner, Two answers 
may be given. 


1. “In spite of the spread and power of 
the church any actual reconstruction was im- 
possible. Christianity was rising when the 
ancient world was breaking down.” 

2. Others will say that it has done so and 
give a long catalogue of the things accom- 
plished. 

It has done all this and vastly more, but 
there are various elements that we must con- 
sider in the problem. 

1. “Christian writers who describe the in- 
fluence of Christianity on human life are al- 
ways tempted to emphasize the contrast be- 
tween heathenism and Christian society by 
selecting the darkest aspects of the former 
and the brightest aspects of the latter.” 

2. “The social effects which are usually 
enumerated do not constitute a reconstruc- 
tion of society on a Christian basis, but were 
mainly a suppression of some of the most 
glaring evils in the social system of the 
time.” : 

3. “The most important effects of Chris- 
tianity went out from it without the inten- 
tion of the church or even against its will,” 

The apostles undertook no soclal propa- 
ganda. It was postponed until after the 
Lord’s coming. This involved the hope that 
the empire and its civilization would come to 
an end. The limitations of the early chureh 
were so great and the heathen world so cor- 
rupt and hostile that a social propaganda 
was impossible. The idea of the future life 
also swayed Christianity and the kingdom of 
God was put in the life beyond. This was 
only one expression of its general ascetic 
view of life. But even monasticism proposed 
that every monastic community be an ideal 
one. In the beginning Christianity was a re- 


ligion of ethical conduct and not of ritual-~ 


istic observances, but after a time ritualism 
appeared and developed, and “it thereby par- 
alyzed its power of moral transformation.” 
Another deterrent was the conversion of 
Christianity into a dogma—another the de- 
veloping churchliness, yet another the sub- 
servience of the church to the state, followed 
by the disappearance of democracy in the 
church and last of all the lack of scientific 
comprehension of the social development. In 
modern life some of these have passed away 
or have weakened, so that now there is a 
better chance. 
larger movements of history brings a pro- 
found sense of God's presence and over-ruling 
power.” 

After reading and re-reading this chapter 
we are impressed with its treatment of the 
question. It is fair and true. In entering into 
this discussion one factor of the ancient 
world is rarely dealt with and that is the in- 


“A contemplation of these 
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fluence and power of the gens and familia. 
Christianity came at a transition period and 
took up as a greater familia the work for- 
merly done by them, such as the care of the 
poor and the sick. It seems to me that a 
careful study of this important force would 
add to the discussion. Another important in- 
fluence upon early Christianity was that of 
the guilds. A friend suggests the bearing of 
synagogue life is of much importance. But 
we are glad for the presentation, It is worthy 
of development into a book by itself. 


Chapter V. The present crisis is the strong- 
est chapter in the book. Up to this point 
the theological professor has been speaking; 
now on to the end of the book the minister 
of the West Side Mission is talking and he 
speaks with authority and force. The beauti- 
ful introduction is well worth reading many 
times. In this chapter the Professor discuss- 
es the following topics: The Industrial Evo- 
lution; The Land and the People; Work and 
Wages; The Morale of the Workers; The 
Physical Decline of the People; The Wedge 
of Inequality; The Crumbling of Political 
Democracy; The Tainting of the Moral At- 
mosphere; The Undermining of the Family; 
The Fall or the Rise of Christian Civilization, 
These are all treated in a masterly manner. 


Chapter VI presents the “Stake of the 
Church. in the Social Movement.” The first 
topic is the “Church and its Real Estate,” 
In general our land system works against 
the church. The small church or mission is 
prohibited from having a church home by the 
price of land. The church derives its income 
from contributions. If wealth is more even- 
ly distributed the income would be greater. 
In this connection he incidentally discusses 
the tithing question. “If then, any average 
wage-earner in the churches has actually 
given'a tenth of his income he deserves pro- 
found respect. It is heroic giving for him.” 

The inequality of wealth affects the chureh 
in many ways, as he proves. This is one, 
“Thus the mere fact of the great inequality 
of wealth injects a monarchial element into 
denominations with democratic government. 
And in bodies with an episcopal government 
it creates a financial episcopacy back of the 
bishops.” 

The supply of volunteer workers on which 
the church depends will be injured or -de- 
stroyed by the factory or stores and their 
hard work and long hours. 

The ministry is recruited largely from the 
middleclass. A combination of causes will 
explain why there is a decline in the number 
of students for the ministry. The shrinkage 
of the middle class is one of the causes for 
such a loss. 

The churches have to care for the poor. 
“Those of us who passed through the great 
industrial depression will never forget the 
procession of men out of work, out of clothes, 
out of shoes, and out of hope. They wore 
down our threshold, and they wore away our 
hearts. This is the stake of our churches in 
modern poverty. They are buried at times 
under a stream of human wreckage. They 
are turned aside constantly from their more 
spiritual functions to ‘serve tables." They 
have a right, therefore, to inquire who is un- 
loading this burden of poverty and suffering 
upon them by underpaying, exhausting and 
maiming the people.” Socialism is the class 
movement of the working men. It is their 
struggle. Then he tells how the chureh has 
answered the forward call. Luther failed 
when he disavowed the cause of the lower 
classes. Those who have been true reform- 
ers have many of. them identified their work 
with the causes of the people. 
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The last chapter is a summary and attempt 
to tell us what to do. His concluding sen- 
tences are worth quoting: 

“Tf at this juncture we can rally sufficient 
religious faith and moral strength to snap 
the bands of evil and turn the present unpar- 
alleled economic and intellectual resources of 
humanity to the harmonious development of 
a true social life, the generations yet unborn 
will mark this as that great day of the Lord 
for which* the ages waited, and count us 
blessed for sharing in the Apostolate that 
proclaimed it.” 

The book is thought provoking. 
quarters it will cause uneasiness, 
should. It is worth perusal several times. 
Though we do not agree with him in all 
points, yet we must admit that he influences 
us profoundly and we thank him for it, 


In some 
and. it 


MORE IDEAS, 

What the functions of laymen are is well 
illustrated by the Bishop of Tennessee, who 
tells the story of a visit to Memphis, He 
strolled into a colored church where a big 
“buck” negro was pounding the pulpit and 
shouting: 

“Oh, Lawd gimme mo’ powah!” 

Suddenly another large colored brother rose 
from one of the front seats and shouted: 

“What you want is not mo’ powah, but mo’ 
idees,.” P 


Dr. Washington Gladden’s address at the 
National Congregational Council, Cleveland, 


has stirred up extensive discussion. Some 
say it has the ring of prophecy. His main 
point was expressed in the declaration: “We | 


have been trying to build our civilization on | 
a basis of moral individualism. Self-interest 
has been recognized as the regulative prin- 
ciple of the social organism. Instead of its 
being true that democracy will transfigure 
ezoism we have found that no form of so- 
ciety can march hellward faster than a 
democracy under the banner of unbridled in- 
dividualism.” 
RE-ENLIST IN HIS LOVE AND 
SERVICE, 

A beautiful gipsy girl was employed by a 
German artist to sit for one of his studies. She 
noticed in his studio an unfinished picture of 
the crucifixion, and asked who “that wicked! 
man” was, and what his crime was to be pun- 
ished so, The artist explained the picture, and’ 
in answer to, her many questions, gave her a 
rather grudging account of the gospel story. 
He had no sympathy with Christian themes 
and his cold manner roused her wonder 
“Why,” she said, “I should. think you would 
love him if/he died. for you!" 

In this sacrament of the Lord’s Supper lef 
us renew our love and dévotion to Christ. 

A beautiful young woman was recently over: 
heard at a fashionable watering-place amusing! 
some friends by comments upon their fellow 
boarders. “And yet,” added another gravely. 
“the wife of the Keeley-cure patient had & 
cheerful courage in her eyes; the patent-medi- 
cine man who is worth so much money wa® 
tender to the awkward wife he had courted ir 
their poverty, and that rich, overdressed sum- 
mer girl saved a child from drowning only las? 
week.” The sudden sobering of the young 
faces—careless, not malicious—was the bes? 
comment upon both the sneer and its scl? 

1 2 a 


reproof. 


4 THE HIDDEN POWERS OF MAN, 

4 Pastors generally will be interested in a 
timely article in the American Magazine for 
November by Prof. William James, on “The 
Powers of Men,”’ Prof. James has been pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Harvard for thirty- 
five years, and is the foremost psychologist 
of our time. Anything he may write on this 
subject will be read with deep interest, for 
psychology is coming to take its rightful 
place along with theology in religious 
thought. Those who. have tried to under- 
stand Christian science, the New Thought 

/philosophy, the Yoga system of the Hindus, 
and similar doctrines based on the affirma- 
tion that unknown forces lie hidden in the 
depths of the human personality, which may 
be called forth and utilized, will enjoy the 
way in which Prof. James discusses this very 
doctrine, 

- In view of the widespread and disturbing 
character of the new thought philosophy, 
and the importance of being prepared to ap- 
propriate its good features and to intelligent- 
ly indicate and reject the bad features, every 
pastor should read Prof. James’ article. 

Prof. James takes the general position that 
“as a rule men habitually use only a small 
part of the powers which they actually pos- 
sess, and which they might use under appro- 
priate conditions.” Referring to the influ- 
ences which arouse the dormant powers he 
says: “Hither some unusual stimulus fills 
them with emotional excitement, or some 
unusual idea of necessity induces them to 
make an extra effort of will. Excitements, 
ideas, and efforts, in a word, are the means 
by which the hidden forces may be awak- 
ened, ‘ 

There are two fine points here for the 
preacher. One relates to evangelism and the 
other to the development of church workers. 

False conversions occur where the will has 
not acted decisively. ‘The person who says 
“T hope I am a Christian” never realizes any 
supernatural help. The one who declares “I 
am a Christian,” exercises the will to such 
a degree that the hidden spiritual power 
layent within each person is realized, and 
there follow the consciousness of new power 
and the witness of the Spirit. There is ab- 
solutely nothing contrary to the plain teach- 
ings of the gospel in this way of putting 
the matter. It is merely stated here from the 
reychological point of view. The power is 
latent in every soul. The work of the 
preacher is to so arouse the will by appeal- 
frig to conscience and reason that the sinner 
will decisively renounce sin and become a 
tullower of Christ. It is in the recognition of 
the hidden powers of the soul that New 
Thought teachers and orthodox preachers 
can agree, The human will is like the electric 
button, which when turned in the right direc- 
‘thon, releases the electrical energy of the 
mmiritual world. 

' ‘The other point is that placing respon- 
sibility on undeveloped men and women re- 
leases unknown forces and capabilities. In 
church management the pastor generally 
waits for young men or women to show 
Special talent for a line of work before try- 

ing to enlist them, The true way is for the 

' pastor to make a business of placing loads 

ou the people. It is often the making of a 

young man in the church for him to get 

«down under a load on the official board or 

in the sunday School. His abilities will not 

be shown, generally, unless he feels that he 

1 ust make a special effort of some kind. 
Prof. James hints at an explanation of 

ayer, which is in full accord with the scien- 
ce interpretation of Christianity, In brief 


\ 


this view is that prayer, as an act of the 
psychic nature, like a decision of the will, 
suts in operation spiritual forces both with- 
in and without the personality, which might- 
ily affect character and destiny. Thus in 
plice of merely being the breathings of weak- 
ness, prayer is. the God ordained method by 
which the human soul may utilize spiritual 
forces, which operate in harmony with fixed 
laws as invariable as the laws of nature, If 
this view of prayer could find place in the 
minds of that class of men who look upon 
prayer as a confession of intellectual weak- 
ness or as indicating weakness of will, there 
would be very little more talk about the 
fnilure of Christianity to reach men, 


In discussing prayer Prof. James says: 


“Dr. Thomas Hyslop of the great West 
Fiiding Asylum in England said last year to 
the British medical association that the best 
sloep-producing agent which his practice had 
revealed to him was prayer. I say this, he 
added [I am sorry here that I must quote 
from memory], purely as a medical man. 
Ihe exercise of prayer, in those who habit- 
ually exert it, must be regarded by us doc- 
tors as the most adequate and normal of all 
the pacifiers of the mind and calmers of the 
nerves, 

“But in few of us are functions not tied up 
by the exercise of other functions. Rela- 
tively few medical men and scientific men, I 
fancy, can pray. Few can carry on any liv- 
ing commerce with ‘God.’ Yet many of us 
aye well aware of how much freer and abler 
ovr lives would be, were such important 
forms of energizing not sealed up by the 
critical atmosphere in which we have been 
veared. There are in every one potential 
forms of activity that actually are shunted 
out from use. Part of the imperfect vitality 
under which we labor can thus be easily 
explained. One part of our mind dams up— 
even damns up!—the other parts.” 

A very striking instance is given of the 
power of the “vow’—or a pledge of any kind 
to one self. We quote directly: 

“The memory that an oath or vow has been 
made will nerve one to abstinences and ef- 
forts otherwise impossible; witness’ the 
‘pledge’ in» the history of the temperance 
movement. A mere promise to his sweet- 
heart will clean up a youth’s life all over—_ 
at any rate for a time. For such effects .an 
educated susceptibility is required. The idea 
of one’s ‘honor,’ for example, unlocks energy 
o~ly in those of us who have had the educa- 
tion of a ‘gentleman,’ so called. 

“That. delightful being, Prince Pueckler- 
Muskau, writes to his wife from England 
that he has invented ‘a sort of artificial reso- 
performance. My device,’ he continues, is 
this: I give my word of honour most solemn- 
ly to myself to do or to leave undone this or 
that, I am of course extremely cautious in 
the use of this expedient, but when once the 
OUL ‘S$ 94 I[[M oSr1eYo OUT “Younyo szjeyz Jo 
word is given even though I afterwards think 
I have been precipitate or mistaken, I hold 
it to be perfectly irrevocable, whatever in- 
conveniences I foresee likely to result. If I 
were capable of breaking my word after such 
mature consideration, I should lose all re- 
spect for myself—and what man of sense 
would not prefer death to such an alterna- 
tive? . . . When the mysterious formula 
is pronounced, no alteration in my own 
views, nothing short of physical impossibill- 
ties, must, for the welfare of my soul, alter 
my will. . » . I find something very satis- 
factory in the thought that man has the 
power of framing such props and weapons 
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out of the most trivial materials, indeed out 
of nothing, merely by the force of his will, 


which thereby truly deserves the name of 
omnipotent.’ 
“Conversions, whether they be political, 


scientific, philosophic, or religious, form an- 
other way in which bound energies are let 
loose. They unify us, and put a stop to an- 
cient mental interferences. The result is 
freedom, and often a great enlargement of 
power. A belief that thus settles upon an 
individual always acts as a challenge to his 
will, But, for the particular challenge to 
operate, he must be the right challengee. 
In religious conversions we have so fine an 
adjustment that the idea may be in the mind 
of the challengee for years before it exerts 
effects, and why it should do so then is often 
so far from obvious that the event is taken 
for a miracle of grace, and not a natural 
occurrence,” 

Prof. James is especially happy in describ- 
ing a type of mind which preachers meet 
everywhere. “We all know persons who are 
models of excellence, but who belong to the 
extreme philistine type of mind. So deadly 
is their intellectual respectability that we 
can't converse about certain subjects at all, 
can’t let our minds play over them, can’t 
even mention them in their presence. I have 
numbered among my dearest friends persons 
thus inhibited intellectually, with whom I 
would gladly have been able to talk freely 
about certain interests of mine, certain au- 
thors, say, as Bernard Shaw, Chesterton, Hd- 
ward Carpenter, H. G. Wells, but it wouldn’t 
do, it made them too uncomfortable, they 
wouldn’t play, I had to be silent. An intellect 
thus tled down by literality and decorum 
makes on one the same sort of impression 
that an able-bodied man would who should 
habituate himself to do his work with only 
one of his fingers, locking up the rest of his 
organism and leaving it unused.” 

One such mind In a congregation will af- 
fect the preacher adversely if he is at all 
sensitive and most preachers are extremely 
sensitive. It sometimes requires a hard 
struggle to break the power of such an in- 
fluence—to guin the liberty of thought, feel- 
ing and utterance which gives the preacher 
the» mastery of his audience. The way to 


reach the “extreme philistine type” is 
through the feelings and not through the 
head at first, Stir his feelings. Make him 


laugh or cry—-wake up his dormant self, and 
then you can perhaps change his way of 
thinking. 
WHAT THE PAPERS SAY ABOUT PREACH- 
ERS’ SALARIES, 
“I feel disgraced,” said a lady to me hotly; 
“T saw our minister in his shirt sleeves cut- 


ting his lawn.” “How much do you pay 
him?” was my inconsequential retort. She 
colored and flung out angrily, “Well, any- 


‘way, he needn’t tell the whole town that we 
cut down his salary.”—Grace Duffleld Good- 
win, in the Congregationalist. 

As for clergymen, the condition {is un- 
speakable. The greater part of them must 
try to support families of five or six on sal- 
aries, or rather pittances, of less than $1,000 
a year. In most denominations the average 
would be found to be nearer $700. This 
scandalous condition can be remedied only 
in one of two ways: hard times, or a spir- 
itual awakening. It may be that this nation 
needs an era of hard times to give it a spir- 
itual awakening; at any rate it will be better 
to have hard times than no spiritual awaken- 
ing at all.—Mr, 8. P, Delany, in the Interior, 
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But what about an expense account for the 
pastor? A church hires a pastor to build up 
and increase thé efficiency of its members, 
and pays him a salary. A business firm hires 
a man to build up and increase its business, 
pays him a salary and gives him an expense 
account. Part of a pastor’s duties is calling 
on the members of his church. Who pays 
the car fare? How many ten cent pieces 
go out of the pastor’s pocket that should 
come out of an expense account? Who pays~ 
for the horse and buggy that the country 
preacher has to keep? Who pays the office 
rent in a business? But the pastor has to~- 
rent a larger house to get that extra room 
for a study. This item belongs in an expense 
account. The modern business office is pro- 
vided with paper, pens, pencils, ink, postage 
stamps, telephone, desks, reference books, 
book cases, etc., ete., and these things are 
not charged against the employes, but with 
the pastor, the employe of the church, it is 
different, he pays for them.—“Bruce,” in The 
Standard. 

The real reason, to my mind, is unthink- 
ing ignorance—a totally inadequate appre- 
ciation, on the part of the people, of their 
pastors’ vital needs. For instance, how many 
members of an average congregation can 
quite understand the statement that a well- 
equipped minister requires at least a hundred 
dollars a year for books? As a matter of 
fact, two hundred dollars would be a mod- 
erate allowance. Did churches but recognize 
the increased efficiency that lies in a tolerable 
margin above food, clothing and shelter, how 
quickly would it be furnished.—A Country 
Pastor, in the Ladies Home Journal, 


The writer is acquainted with one Western 
preacher, originally from New England, who 
can do a dozen things and do them well. He 
can graft trees, paper rooms, take photo- 
graphs, draw architectual plans for a house, 
build the house, make a suit of clothes for 
a little lad, put a typewriter to rights, fix a 
clock, doctor a patient according to the rules 
and laws of homeopathy. He has done all 
these things within the past three months. 
Such a man can get a living. He has no 
time to spend among his parishioners, and 
they are too busy to have him, so they are 
both suited. People who will vote for the 
saloon because its revenues help pay taxes, 
are quite willing to have their pastor earn 
a good part of his salary. Great worldly 
prosperity has made the church niggardly, 
and sad to say, growingly so.—W. L. C., in 
The Christiay 

Of course, no clergyman expects to ac-~ 
cumulate riches in the pastorate. He does 
not ask for wealth or seek it. But what he 
is entitled to expect is a support that will 
be adequate to his present needs and that 
will also enable him to do what every other 
provident person feels to be a duty—lay by 
something each year against: the coming-on 
of old age or of the disabilities which result 
from sickness or other vicissitudes.—Luth- 
eran Observer, 

In Detroit the Baptist Association is con- 
sidering a proposition to permit ministers to 
engage in any form of honorable work In 
addition to their pastoral duties to help meet 
living expenses. At a meeting of Lacka- 
wanna presbytery last week the Rev. John 
FF. Carson, of Brooklyn, exclaimed: “My 
heart bleeds for some of the faithful minis- 
ters who are living upon starvation wages 
in this great, wealthy Presbyterian Chureh,” 
—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. asl 

The fact that a retired minister of Coff 
ville, Kan,, was called to a neighboring to 
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to preach a funeral sermon and had to pay 
“about $3 out of his own pocket for the privi- 
lege is indirectly responsible for the minis- 
ters forming a union there and fixing a 
charge for conducting funerals. The “union” 
prices will apply only to those not members 

etired minister was called to a small town 
about fifteen miles from here to preach a 
funeral sermon. He had to pay his own 
earfare, then hired a livery team and had 
to buy his supper after he got back to the 
village. He came back to this city much 
chagrined. He called a meeting of the local 
ministerial association, which resulted in the 
action noted.—Associated Press, 


Brethren, we appeal to you at this par- 
ticular time. Let Methodism redeem herself 
from the charge of failing to appreciate her 
ministering servants. Let a new salary 
standard be adopted. At your first Quarterly 
Conference may you see your way plain to 
announce to your pastor that-a substantial 
increase will be made in the salary for the 
coming year. Set him loose with a glad and 
grateful heart to do even better service than 
“you haye thus far had, and when the year 
shall have closed, you will discover that your 
pastor’s increased spiritual efficiency, his 
hopefulness and enthusiasm have far outrun 
the effort of the Church in adding a few 
additional dollars to the stipend.—Western 
Christian Advocate. 

The small salary trouble is by no means 
confined to the Methodists. The figures given 
Merely serve to “point a moral and adorn 
a tale.” The question is: Do the laymen of 
this country think the services of a minister 
valuable enough to pay a wage sufficient 
to get a good man?—The Christian Work 
and Evangelist. 

Another correspondent has intimated to us 
that $1,200 as a flat figure for the preacher’s 
Salary is too. large, and that the ordinary 
preacher does not need so much. One of our 
letters told of two elders, and one woman 
who declared that such a sum was not neces- 
sary for the ordinary preacher. The writer 
of this last letter is a man of some genius. 
He put the two elders and the woman to the 
test. He asked each of them to prepare a 
schedule of expenses which each would deem 
necessary for the average preacher. The 
lists were accordingly prepared. Neither of 
the parties footed the figures of their own 
list. The elders were greatly surprised to 
find that their estimates were $230 over the 
$1,200 against which they had inveighed, and 
the woman was angry and said the minister 
had not footed her list correetly.—The West- 
minster. 


FIGHTING THE DEVIL. 


Sam Jones was an adept in the use of wit 
‘and ridicule in uncovering the shams of 
sinners. Other men have tried to use the 
rapier of wit, in imitation of Jones, and have 
found to their dismay that in their hands 
the rapier had become a cleaver of sarcasm 
and abuse which wounded without helping. 
There are times, however, when the cleaver 

_ seems to be the only weapon that some class 
of minds can understand. A Salvationist 
once thrashed a bully “for Jesus’ sake,” and 
then cheerfully paid a fine of $10 and costs 
‘in the police court. That bully never again 

_ meddied with a Salvationist, and the Salva- 

_tionist did not lose the keen edge of his 

_ Christian experience in the operation. Peter 

Cartwright, the famous Methodist pioneer 

reacher, frequently handled men personally, 
ut with kindness, and they always respected 
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his religion thereafter. On one oceasion he 
took a bragging fellow down in the road- 
way, and sat on his stomach while he 
preached the gospel to the unwilling congre- 
gation. At length the congregation promised 
to be good, and Cartwright let him up. The 
Missionary Review of the World tells a good 
story in this line illustrating the power of 
ready wit in unmasking an infidel. 

Jedediah Burchard, the brillant evangelist 
of the middle years of the 19th century, who 
swept like a flame over New York and New 
England, was holding great prayer-meetings 
at Danbury, Conn., before his preaching ser- 
vices. And at one of these crowded prayer 
services, when-many were asking prayers 
for unsaved relatives, and friends, and a 
young man had earnestly besought prayer 
for an aged father, a blatant infidel who 
haunted the meetings simply to interrupt, 
jumped up and said, “Mr. Burchard! I want 
to ask prayers for—the Devil!” ‘Go right on 
praying, brethren,” said Mr. Burchard, “this 
man also wants his father prayed for!” That 
interrupter never again was heard at a meet- 
ing. 

} ——. 
_ HOW MINISTERS TURN OUT, 

The Safeguard gives this story by Dr. Mat- 
lack: 

Some time since, a leading banker of New 
York met me, and said, “I am growing skep- 
tical about the work of your society. So 
much is said of the unemployed and unsuc- 
cessful men in the ministry. I wish you 
would call at my office and talk over the 
matter.” I made the call, and was greeted 
with the question, “What proportion of your 
young men turn out well?” My reply was, 
“What proportion ought to succeed in their 
work?” “I don’t know.” “Oh, yes, you do; 
you know better than I. You have been a 
banker in Wall Street for half a century. 
What proportion of bankers have been suc- 
cessful within that time?” “Very, very few.” 
“You have known nearly all the leading busi- 
ness men in New York; what proportion of 
them have been successful?” “Not three per 


cent.” “You have several thousand lawyers 
in New York; to how many could you with™ 
perfect confidence consign an important 
case?” “Not fifty.” “You have several thou- 


sand doctors; to how many could you apply 
with the same confidence in case of danger- 
ous illness?” ‘Very few, indeed.” “In the 
light of these facts of your experience, what 
proportion of my men ought to turn out 
well?” “If you get one-third I will be per- 
fectly satisfied.” “I will say, as an honest 
man, if I did not get two-thirds I would give 
up the work.” 

My friend opened his check-book and drew 
me a check for a thousand dollars, saying, 


. “I think you have the advantage of the argu- 
|ment.”—Safeguard. 


Fishing for souls is a personal work. It is 
met confined to the pulpit; every man or 
woman who possesses faith and an ardent 
love of Jesus Christ should engage in it. It 
is not a “professional” business, restricted to 
a few, and to be done in a set fashion. The 
Sabbath-school teacher can reach his or her 
scholars most effectually by a private visit, 
and a faithful talk with each member of the 
class. Personal work does the business; each 
fisher must drop his own hook, baited with 
love. No one is scolded to Christ; yet an 
unconverted person will bear a tremendously 
searching talk if it is conducted in a frank, 
tender spirit, and unmistakably prompted by 
affection.—Ex. 


- 


A TIMELY QUOTATION. 


A writer in the New York Times is re- 
sponsible for a story illustrative of the sur- 
prising insight of children in meeting a @is- 
agreeable situation. 

In a certain clergyman’s family it was the 
custom that each of his children repeat a 
verse at the beginning of every meal in place 
of having the usual formal blessing. One 
day one of the small girls had been dis- 
obedient, and in punishment had been sen- 
tenced to a much curtailed dinner, to be 
eaten at a table quite by herself. When the 
family was seated for dinner, the verses were 


repeated by the children as usual. The little 
sinner at the solitary table, was silent. She 
Was sober and somewhat resentful. Her 


father called upon her to repeat her verse. 
She demurred on the ground that being de- 
barred from the family circle she saw no 
reason for joining the family devotions. Her 
father insisted. She remained silent a mo- 
ment thinking, then spoke out clearly: 


“Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presénce of mine enemies.” 


A GOOD RETORT. 


“The late Robert Pinkerton, of the great 
detective agency,” said a Chicago detective, 
“was a religious man, and he liked nothing 
better than to listen to a good, liberal, in- 
telligent sermon. 

“He was once talking to me about the 
change for the better that has come over 
American sermons in the past ten or twenty 
years. He said sermons were gentler than 
they used to be; they no longer reeked of 
fire and brimstone. 

“Once, he said, he heard a famous evange- 
list preach in San Francisco. The evanselist 
shocked his congregation a good deal. He 
told them that his grandmother had been a 
good and moral woman, but she had never 
professed religion, and therefore he was con- 
fident that at that moment the aged lady was 
suffering eternal torment. 

“A young man rose at this and, with a 
look of disgust, started for the door. The 
evangelist pointed an accusing finger at him. 

“There is a young men,’ he cried, ‘who is 
on the downward path.’ 

“The young man turned. His face was very 
red. But he smiled pleasantly and said in 
a pleasant voice: 

“Ts there any message I can take to your 
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grandmother, sir? 


Senator Hale met Senator Spooner one day 
when there was to be a night session of the 
Senate. Spooner explained that he had a 
dinner engagement that would keep him 
away. “Spooner,” remonstrated Senator Hale, 
gravely, “that isn‘t the right spirit. We have 
an enormous quantity of work to do, and we 
must give up the pleasures at times for the 
duties our constituents have intrusted us to 
perform. We are needed here at our desks.” 
Senator Spooner thought it over and tele- 
phoned Mrs. Spooner that he could not get 
to the dinner because of the night session. 
He told Mrs. Spooner to go and have a good 
time, and he remained at his desk until the 
Senate adjourned. When he reached home 
that night, he asked Mrs. Spooner if she had 
a good time. “Oh, delightful,” Mrs. Spooner 
replied. “Who took you in to dinner?” asked 
Spooner. “Senator Hale,” Mrs. Spooner re- 
plied.—Christian Register. 


\ : - 
~ A NEW VIEW OF THE TEMPERANCE 
QUESTION. 


Dr. Martin Friedrich, health officer of the 
“elty of Cleveland, recently issued a state- 
ment in which he classes tea, coffee and 
tobacco, together with alcoholic beverages, 
as poisonous. This view is not entirely new 
among temperance people, some of whom 
unhesitatingly declare that a “coffee toper” 
is about as bad as a “whiskey toper,” but it 
is decidedly new for a public official of the 
reputation of Dr. Friedrich to make a declar- 
ation on the subject. Dr. Friedrich’s views 
are given in the following statement which 
he authorizes us to publish over his own sig- 
nature: 


“Our modern nations spend billions of dol- 
lars yearly for tea, coffee, alcohol and to- 
bacco. They are articels of daily consump- 
tion all over the globe. What are their ef- 
fects upon the human system? 


“Tobacco contains a deadly poison called 
nicotine. This poison has an especially de- 
leterious action upon the heart, lowering its 


DR. MARTIN FRIEDRICH 


vitality and diminishing the force of its con 

tractions. ‘Fea, coffee and alcohol also have 
poisonous properties, acting in the opposite 
direction, namely, stimulating the heart ane 
exacting work without supplying. it wit? 
food or additional strength. They act exactly» 
like the whip applied to the horse. Con- 
tinually under the lash of these stimulants 
the heart would soon be compelled to spene 
all its reserve force and would break down 
under the strain of any emergency which de 
manded from it more than ordinary efforf | 
This being the case, the use of tobacco be 

comes almost a necessity. It acts as th? 
brake for the heart, preventing over-exer 

tion when there is no need of it. 


“Humanity today keeps itself in, an arti 
ficial equipoise by counteracting one poiso 
with another. 


“Without tea, coffee, alcohol and tobacos’ 
the human race would be in a natural stat» 
of equilibrium. We cannot condemn tobace» 
without condemning in the same breath tea 
coffee, and alcohol.” 
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ILLUSTRATIVE 


DEPARTMENT 


Illustrations from Recent Events 


BY PAUL J, GILBERT 


CHRISTIANS PREFERRED AS _ RAIL- 
WAY EMPLOYES. (757) 


While connected with the Torrey-Alexander 
Mission during their Liverpool and London 
‘ campaigns, it was the writer’s privilege on a 
number of occasions to speak of the great 
moral change that had taken place in the lives 
of the railway employes of North America 
during the past twenty years. One indication 
of this is the prevalence of total abstinence 
among the train men, engine drivers, guards, 
and other employes active in the running of 
trains. Great surprise was expressed when it 
was stated that some of the greatest railway 
systems in the States absolutely prohibited the 
use of intoxicants either on or off duty; never- 
theless, it is a fact, and as a business proposi- 
tion, has become the settled policy not only of 
the railways but many of the manufacturing 
corporations as well. The result is that the 
railway employes of North America are the 
most intelligent, prosperous and respected 
body of working people in the world. 

The railway branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has been largely respon- 
sible for this moral revolution or rather evo- 
lution. The changed lives of large numbers 
of men, converted through this agency, together 
with the steady and irresistible growth of the 
prohibition sentiment throughout the country 
has made jt possible for the railway companies 
to demand sober employes and gradually weed 
out the men who would not take warning and 
accede to their demands. 

As an example of the change that has come 

over the lives of railroad men during recent 
vears, one need but think of the testimony and 
influence of Jim Berwick, Tom Keenan, Frank 
Fulton, Al Clark, Will Byers and a perfect 
host of Christian railroaders, to realize that 
a most remarkable revolution or evolution has 
been steadily making progress on the railroad 
systems of North America. The following re- 
cent incident well illustrates the attitude that 
railway officials have come to take toward the 
religious factor in the lives of their employes. 

“Not long ago a gentleman by the name of 

_ Spooner was traveling from Springfield, Mass., 
to New Haven, Conn, and Mr. Mellen, the 
ipresident of the New York, New Haven & 
_ Hartford Railway, was on the car. In speak- 

ing with the president Mr. Spooner asked him 
to mention in just one word what it was above 
‘all things he would rather have a young man 
possess in character if he were about to be- 
come an employe of the railroad. Mr. Mellen 
| laughed and said he could write a book on 
that, but Mr. Spooner said he wanted it in a 
single word. President Mellen then asked if 
he might not express himself in half a dozen 
“sentences, but his questioner would not relent. 
~ “Then President Mellen began to tug at 
at good, big brain,’ said Mr. Spooner in 
lling the story, “and it was a long time be- 
are he answered. Finally he answered that 
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above all things he had rather have a young 
man be clean. : 

“What, clean hands?’ asked Mr. Spooner. 

““No, because he wouldn’t want to throw 
switches,’ then replied the railway chief. 

““Clean clothes, perhaps,’ suggested Mr. 
Spooner. 

““No, that isn’t it,’ was the reply. Then after 
a moment’s hesitation, Mr, Mellen said: ‘I 
want him clean here,’ tapping his waistcoat 
near his heart.” 

It was no idle answer that the great rail- 
way man made and the matter seemed to re- 
main on his mind, for about two weeks later 
Mr. Spooner received a letter from President 
Mellen relative to the same matter. “I’ve 
found a better word than clean, it’s Chris- 
tian,’ was what the letter said. 


PRAYER AND MISSIONS. 

elim gael? OF Thess.3¢ 1; 

There is one scene in the story of Christian 
missions which must of itself suffice to teach us 
the lessons which we need to learn, with ref- 
erence to prayer and mission. It is the scene 
in Chitambo’s village in Ilala, Central A frica,* 
May 4, 1873, when David Livingstone’s body 
was found by his bedside in an attitude of 
prayer. That body kneeling there in prayer 
is all the illustration we ought to need of the 
place which prayer was meant to fill in the en- 
terprise of missions. “How thankful I am,” 
wrote Maj. Milan years ago. “How thankful 
I am that David Livingstone died in an atti- 
tude of prayer. Was it not from thence that 
he drew the power which was the secret of his 
self-denial, his courage and his endurance?” 
And that kneeling body, there by the bedside 
in that hat, while the rain dripped from the 
eaves and his few faithful negro servants wept 
around the Master whose face they should not 
see again, is not only an illustration of the 
place which prayer should fill in this enter- 
prise, it is an appeal to us to allow prayer to 
occupy in our lives the same place that it oc- 
cupied in kis; while we may be sure that the 
words that are written on the great slab over 
which many of you have stood in the nave of 
Westminster Abbey, among the last words of 
David Livingstone, must have embodied the 
thought and desire in his heart as he lay in 
that distant land: ‘“May Heaven’s richest bless- 
ing rest on any man, American, Englishman, 
or Turk, who shall put forth one effort to 
heal the world’s open sore.’—Robert E. Speer. 


(758) 


THE LIVING CHRIST. (759 

Matt. 22: 22; Matt. 28: 18: 1 Cor. 15: 2 
There is a wonderful truth in that story 
of the early centuries, that when a humble 
Christian preacher was preaching in the ba- 
zaars of the glories of the ascended Christ. a 
representative of a false philosophy and false 
religion approached him, with a sarcastic ref- 
erence to Christ as the carpenter, and said: 


“What is your carpenter doing now?” Quick 
as a flash, with a thought of inspiration, the 
humble preacher answered: “Making coffins 
for the false religions of the earth.” In one 
of our villages in North India a missiOnary 
was preaching in a bazaar, and after he had 
closed a Mohammedan gentleman came up and 
said: “You-must admit we have one thing 
you have not, and it is better than anything 
you have.” The missionary smiled and 
treated him as a gentleman and said: “I 
should be pleased to hear what it is.” The 
Mohammedan gentleman said: “You know 
when we go to our Mecca we find at least a 
coffin. But when you Christians go to 
Jerusalem, which is your Mecca, you find 
nothing but an empty grave.” And the mis- 
sionary smiled ‘and said: “That is just the 
difference. Mahomet is dead, Mahomet is in 
his coffin.” And all false systems of religion 
and philosophy are in their coffins. But Jesus 
Christ, whose kingdom is to include all na- 
tions and kindreds and tribes, is not here; He 
is risen. And all power in heaven and earth 
is given unto him. ‘That is our hope. 


THE INCENSE OF GIVING. 
2 Cors83.12* Mark 12: 43, 
There is a woman who has been over the 
washtub hour after hour, day after day. At 
the end of the week, when the blessed Sab- 
_bath comes, she enters the House of God. It 
may ke only ten dollars, it may be less, that 
she has been able to win out of the soiled 
world that way, but if it has been in her 
heart every day and every hour that the next 
Sunday morning in the house of worship, with 
its quiet, with its beauty, with its sweet music, 
with its hush of the Divine presence, she is to 
lay ten cents of every dollar on God's altar 
for humanity, her work—every bit of it—is 
made divine. Even the ill-smelling, hot suds 
offer up incense —Dr. L. C. Barnes. 
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THE HEAVENLY COAT OF ARMS. 
(761) 


Aes AOE Ps, G04 /4* Canty 2 4: 


Luther said: “My coat of arms shall be a 
heart that has the color of human flesh upon 
it, warm with human love, and in it shall be 
planted the cross, the black cross, that shows 
the sacredness of sacrificial suffering, and that 
shall be set in a rose of the purest white—the 
purity and strength of character that God can 
give to those that suffer—and back of it all 
shall be that ground of blue that brings heaven 
nearer to earth, and around it shall be the 
golden ring of perfectedness and eternity as a 
symbol of what Jesus Christ has done for 
men. 


THE NAME. 
Jno. 3: 16, 
I know of a land that is sunk in shame, 
Oi hearts that faint and tire; 
I know of a name, a name, a name, 
Can set that land on fire. 
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Its sound is a brand, its letters flame; 
I know of a name, a name, a name, 
Will set that land on fire. 


-- - Aa Pens 
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LIKE THE WHITE MAN'S GOD. 


Matt. 5: 16; 1 Pet. 2: 12; Phill. 1: AY 


“A heathen Africander was closely watch- 
ing a white man using the typewriter, After 
seeing a little type cylinder bob up and down he 
burst out laughing, exclaiming over and over 
again: ‘White man like the white man’s God!’ 
If they say this because of the white man’s 
inventions how much more .will they say it 
when they see the love, joy and peace of the 
genuine Christian Jife!” 


GREATER THAN YE CAN ASK OR 
THINK. (764) 
Eph..3; 20; Is. 40: 9; Mic. 4: 3; Matt, 8: 11, 


Dr. Milne, an associate of Dr. Morrison, 
made bold to propheey toward the close of 
his life that it was not too much to suppose 
that possibly at the end of one hundred years 
there might be one thousand Chinese Chris-« 
tians. Before the time has expired we find — 
nearly two hundred thousand Chinese Chris-— 
tians. Recently during one week's evangel-_ 
istic campaign in Japan there was an attend. — 
ance of 56,000 persons, and more than 1,700 — 
earnest seckers, most of them from the student — 
class. | 


FOR A LOST CON Rd 
(765 
Luke 15: 4-8; Amos 9: 2; Prov. 11: 80, 


A scientist of Sydney, Australia, has for 
years spent time and money in seeking to lo-- 
cate a great Jost continent which he thinks 
lies buried in the depth of the South Seas” 
some thousands of fathoms beneath the waves. 
Tt is not considered remarkable or fanatical 
that a learned man should thus employ his 
time and doubtless he is to be commended tn 
his effort to solve the problems of the earth on 
which we live; but let us not consider that 
one fanatical or foolish who spends his time 
and money in rescuing from the depth of de- 
pravity a single soul concerning the value of 
which Jesus said the whole world is not to be 
compared, 


HUNTING 


DIED "BECAUSE OF SHAME. (766) 
Luke 28: 34; Acts 7: 60. 


A pitiful scene took place in a cell in a Phil- 
adelphia jail last month when a mother died 
of a breken heart on seeing her son in suely 
a place. With two children clinging to her 
dress she entered the cell and offered her som 
some food “Here, Harry,” she said, “PF 
thought perhaps they wouldn't give you god 
meals, so I brought you something.” Ther 
she began to ery, and overcome with a poign= 
ant sense of shame because of her son's arrest, 
fell to the floor in convulsions, A few hours 
later she died. 


Jehovah lifted up his rod; ~h 
O Christ, it fell on thee! t 
Thou wast sore stricken of thy God; 
There's not one stroke for me 
Thy tears, thy blood, beneath it fo 
Thy bruising healeth me. . 


RELIGION AND INSANITY. (767) 
: 1 Tim, 4: 8; 2 Tim, 1: 7} 1 Jno. 4: 18; 
Matt, 6: 83, 
~ Dr, A. B Richardson, for many years in 
charge of institutions for the insane, the last 
being the United States Hospital at Washing- 
ton, gave the following reply to David Starr 
Jordan, when asked about the relation of ins 
sanity to religion: 

“You have asked me a very casy question, 
I have tested that matter thoroughly, There 
are only two patients in this hospital whose 
insanity has any relation to religion, and | 
think, from their predisposition to insanity, 
that they would probably have become insane 
on some other subject, if they had not on re- 
ligion. Now, if you had asked me how many 
people in Ohio are kept by religion from in- 
sanity and out of these hospitals, you would 
have given me a question hard to answer, for 
they are a multitude, The good cheer, bright 
hopes, rich consolations, good tempers, regue 
lar habits, and glad songs of religion are such 
an antidote for the causes of insanity that 
thousands of people in Ohio are preserved 
from insanity by them, But for the beneficent 
influence of religion, Ohio would have to 
double the capacity of her hospitals in order 
to accommodate her insane patients.” 


THE KING OF 
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SURRENDE “REL D1 TO 
KINGS, 

{ Rom. 6: 14; 2 Cor. 8; 5; Rom, 12; 1, 

_ Evangelist Ora Gray related this incident 
that occurred in one of his meetings in con- 
nection with the great evangelistic campaign 
in Philadelphia under the leadership of Dr, 
J. Wilbur Chapman, An old soldier arose when 
decisions were called for and said {fo the 
audience of men: “Forty-four years ago this 
twelfth day of April, and at this hour, at Ap- 
pomattox, I saw 26,000 men surrender, and 
now at this same hour I surrender my life to 
the king of kings.” 

A TRAGEDY WRIT TEN ON A BANK 

NOTE, steed 
Prov. 23; 21; Neh, 1; 10; Is, 24; 

While at Topeka, a dollar bill was teas 
to Dr, J, Wilbur Chapman, on which was writ- 
ten in bright red ink; “I had sixty thousand 
of these and a wife and child and house, This 

is my fast dollar. My wife and child have 

left me and my home and house are gone; 
all on account of whisky. Young man, for 

God's sake don't drink!” 

: CLAIMING THE PROMISE. (770) 

2 ie, 5: 14-15; Luke 17: 6; Mark 9+ 28; 

; Jno, ld: 18, 

_ Carvosso had seen all his children converted, 

Save one, and burdened with the lost one he 

sought counsel of a Christian leader, who 

said: “IVhy dont you claim a promise of the 

Lord?” “1 don't understand you, ‘he replied. 

"Well, the Book is full of promises, some 

aring right on your case, Seize one of these 

nd throw all your weight upon it until God 
feels your confidence in heaven.” “I'll do it,’ 

id the father, They parted, and he looked 

and there came sweeping into his heart 
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the words: “Thou shalt not leave one hoof 
behind thee.” It was enough, 

For ten days he saw no change. On the 
tenth day he was ploughing near his house 
when a message eame from his wife: “Do 
come at onee, it seems our daughter will die.” 
He understood it, and when he reached the 
room he asked; “Daughter, what's the mat. 
ter?” She cried in an agony; “Oh, father, pray 
for me; | do believe | am lost.” In a very 
litde time she rested by faith upon the finished 
work of Christ for salvation, and he said: 
"Now, daughter, tell me all about it,” “T 
don't know anything about it,” said she, “save 
that Sunday night, ten days ago just before 
you came home from the meeting something 
got hold of my heart that I could not shake 
off, I have been miserable ever since.” “I 
know all about it,” said the father; “that very 
night I claimed the promise made to Israel— 
that is what has moved you.” 


WHAT THE BRIDGE COST, (771) 

Jno. 8; 16; Heb. 11: 80; Heb, 12; 1; Jude 3. 

"Over a great bridge is a tablet whieh reads: 

‘This is what the bridge eost.’ Then follows a 

list of the names of the workmen who were 

killed in its econstruection,’—Dr, J, W. Chap- 
man, 


TOO PROUD TO LIE DOWN, (772) 
Matt, 7; 21; Rom, 1; 22; Jas. 4: 6; Rev, 3: 17¢ 
When Charles Bronte was dying he was too 
proud to eall in a physician and too proud to 
even lie down, thus he died standing, That's 
the way men are dying today, Spiritual pride 
is robbing them of the sure comfort and hope 
of the great Physician and Lover of Souls. 


EVIDENCES } OF REVIVAL, (773) 
Prov, 4: 18; Matt, 6 :14, 

During the Chapmans Alex: rotae meetings in 
Philadelphia, a librarian of the eity stated that 
sinee the meetings began the men in his see- 
tion of the city had begun to eall for a better 
class of books than usual and that there was 
less confusion and disturbance about the read- 
ing rooms than usual, 

A SURPRISIs TO MOTHER, (774) 

One of ihe Christian workers during the 
Philadelphia campaign asked an old man who 
was nearly blind and living in the midst of the 
most desperate poverty if he would not like 
to become a Christian, “Yes,” said he, “T 
would, and | will!” Then as the reality of 
what he had done came to him he turned to 
the worker and said: “Won't it be a great 
surprise to mother?” Another mother’s sweet 
Christian life after many years had borne 
fruit, 

"© mother, when - think of thee, 
"Tis but a step to Calvary, 
Thy gentle hand upon my brow, 
Is leading me to Jesus, now,” 
PRAY ne (775) 
Col, 4: 2; Thess, 6; 17; Jude 20, 

Sir Oliver Lodge once said that “Prayer 
is the forgotten secret of the ehureh.” That 
is true, Lack of seeret prayer means lack of 
power and growth. Wheat will grow more 
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;through the silent hours of one night than 
it will through many hours of the blazing 
sunlight. The uninitiated would say that the 
sun was best; the farmer knows better. The 
Christian needs the quiet hours of communion 
away from the blaze and confusion of life. 


SYMPATHY, (776 
Phil. 3: 1; 1 Pet. 3: 8; Jas. 1: 97; 2 Cor. 8:9: 
“Henry Drummond was once waited upon 
by an old lady who told him her husband was 
in the hospital and that he was deaf, dumb, 
blind and paralyzed. ‘What can I do for 
him then?’ inquired the great man, ‘You can 
just go and stand by him, was her earnest 
reply.”"—Dr. 1’. J. Daveson, 


Hand-Picked 
HEIGHT AND DEPTH, 77) 


The highest mountain, Mount Everett, is 
29,000 feet or about 5% miles high, and the 
elas measured depth of the ocean is $1,000 
eet. 

_God’s mercy is deeper than our transgres- 
sions can be piled up, with one exception, that 
is a refusal to hear God or listen to him. In 
that case the simile is reversed and 
we can go to ai depth which God's 
love, high as it is, cannot equal. But do you 
know what weight it would require to sink an 
object to that depth. A diver has to wear 
heavily weighted shoes and. clothing to go 
down 40 feet. What kind of a leaden heart 


a man must have to go beyond the depth of 
God's love, : 


THE UNIVERSE. 778) 

The earth revolves around the sun once in 
a year. The path it traces out, its orbit, is 
an eclipse, which brings it in December to a 
distance of 91'4 million miles from the sun, 
and removes it in July to 94% million miles. 
“The plane in which this orbit lies is not that 
of the equator, but the two are inclined at an 
angle of 28h degrees. In other awords, the 
axis of rotation is not upright, as in the spin- 
ning-top, but tilted. As the earth’s axis is al- 
ways tilted in the same direction, each hemis- 
phere is tilted toward the sun alternately in 
the course of one revolution. 

Each hemisphere, therefore, alternately re- 
ceives a maximum amount of light and heat, 
and experiences the phenomena known as the 
seasons. If the axis of the rotating earth were 
vertical the rays of the sun would always fall 
vertically on the equator, which would prob- 
ably be too hot for human. habitation, while 
most of the other regions which are now dense- 
ly peopled would certainly be too cold. 
The inclination of the axis, and the 
yearly revolution, complete the work of ro- 
tation and render nearly the whole of the 
earth fit for habitation, » 

ly is the custom to have the President of 
the United States or some other great person- 
age open the national fairs or expositions by 
pressing a buttom which starts the machinery, 
Who pressed the button when the forces were 
Started that keeps in motion around the sun 
this great ball, 7,900 miles in diameter, to give 
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us our seasons and keeps it whirling on its | 
axis to give us our day and night, 
Notwithstanding men go running to and 
fro and will not listen to or consider Him, let 
those who do appreciate their great privilege 


thank God they are not as other men, < 
Cut Gems 
By Ernest L, Rand 
DISCOURAGEMENT, (779) 


There is a beautiful story of a missionary 
who became very much discouraged. No con- 
versions resulted from his work. He deter- 
mined to leave his field. That night as he 
slept, he had a strange dream. He dreamed 
that an angel had given him a hammer and 
placed before him a huge rock and said to 
him: “Pound and keep on pounding.” He 
pounded on but could not break the rock. Be- 
cause he was unsuccessful he sat down and 
wept. But while he wept the angel again ap- 
peared and said: “Why dost thau weep?” 
“Because I cannot break the rock.” Then said 
the angel. “Thou has nothing to do with re- ~~ 
sults. Pound and pound and keep on pound- | 
ing whether thou breakest the rock or no.” 
The man arose in his dream, picked up the 
hammer and smote the rock with a mighty 
blow. Lo! the rock broke—Cut Gems by 
Ernest L. Rand. 


LIGHT FROM ABOVE. 
1 Cor. 2: 10, 
Hume once came to visit Dr, Robertson, the 

eminent divine, and spent the evening dis- _ 
cussing the value and sufficiency of the light — 
of nature. The friends of both were present 
and it is said that Robertson reasoned with 
unaccustomed clearness and power. Whether 
Hume was convinced by his reasoning or not 
we cannot tell, but at any rate he did not ac- 
knowledge his conviction, Hume was very 
much of a gentleman and as he rose to depart 
bowed politely to those in the room, while as 
he retired through the door Robertson took 
the light to show him the way. Hume was 
still facing the door, “O, sir,’ said he, “I find 
the light of nature always sufficient.” and con- 
tinted, “pray don’t trouble yourself, sir,” and 
so he passed en, The door opened and pres- 
ently, as he went along the entry, he stum- 
bled over something concealed and pitched 
down the stairs into the street. Robertson 
ran. after him with the light and as he held it 
over him he whispered softly and yery cun- 
ningly, “You bad better have a little light from 
above, friend Hume.” And raising him up he 
bade him good-night and returned to his 
friends—E. L. Rand, 


THE CHARACTER OF THE STEAD-— 
FAST, (781) - 

1 Cor. 15; 38. 4 

When Constantine was chosen emperor he — 
found several Christians in office ahd he is-— 
sued an edict requiring them to renounce their | 
faith or quit their places. Most of them gave — 
up their offices to retain the integrity of their 
consciences, but some cringed and renow ' 
Christianity, When the. emperor had 
made full proof of their dispositions and 


| 
. 
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acter he removed all who had basely complied 
with his supposed wishes and retained the 
others, saying, “That those who would desert 
or deny their divine Master would desert him 
and were not worthy of his confidence.”—E. 
L. Rand. 


THE CLEANSING BLOOD, 
1 John 1: 9. 

Mr. Briart, a Christian minister, when on 
his deathbed was asked how he was and said, 
“T have no fear of death.” Questioned as to 
what was his hope he replied, “The finished 
work of our Lord Jesus Christ is the only 
ground of my hope. I wish not to retract one 
sentiment I have held in regard to the truths 
of God. I have preached, I have ransacked 
the Word of God and find nothing equal to 
this, “The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
all sin.”—#, L. Rand. 


(782) 


Illustrations From Mythology 


BY THOS. H. WARNER. 


ADAPTATION, NECESSITY OF. (783) 

The Syrens adapted the style and matter of 
their songs to the inclinations of their hearers. 
They had bold and stirring strains to entice 
the ambitious, softer melodies for the lovers 
of pleasure, and still different notes to draw 
the covetous on to destruction. 


AFFLICTION, COMMON TO. ALL. (784) 

Mecenas was the minister and favorite of 
Augustus. His body was weakened by excesses 
He was tormented by constant wakefulness. 
He would probably have sacrificed both wealth 
and power for the common boon of sleep en- 
joyed .by the meanest of his slaves. But for 
three years preceding his death he never slept. 


AMBITION, DANGEROUS. 785) 
Apollo promised Phaeton to grant him any 
favor he might ask. He prayed that he might 
he allowed to drive the chariot of the sun for 
one day. Apollo tried to dissuade him, but in 
vain. He was not able to control the fiery 
horses. They departed from their usual track, 
and heaven and earth were threatened with a 
“universal conflagration. Jupiter perceived the 
paneer and struck Phaeton with a thunder- 
olt. 


ARMOR, THE CHRISTIAN’S. (786) 
Vulcan forged an armor for Achilles. Ar- 
frayed in this he performed prodigies of valor. 
The Christian arrayed in the armor of God 
ean conquer every foe. 


BAPTISM, INFANT. (787) 
_The Aztecs practiced infant baptism. The 
lips and bosom of the infant were sprinkled 
with water. During the ceremony they im- 
plored the Lord that the holy drops might 
wash away the sin that was given to it before 
the foundation of the world, so that the child 
might be born anew. 


BOASTING, PUNISHED. (788) 

Ixion boasted falsely that he had gained the 

affections of Juno. For this insolence Jupiter 

“cast him down into hell, where he was fast- 
ned to a wheel which revolved continually. 
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CASTE, ANCIENT. (789) 

The Hindoo, castes are very ancient. So 

much so that it is impossible to ‘tell when they 
were first established. 


CALUMNY, A PICTURE OF. (790) 
Apelles drew an allegorical picture of this 
vice. A man sits in a listening attitude, beck- 
oning Calumny to approach. Two counsellors, 
Tgnorance and Suspicion, stand near him. Ca- 
Jumny is beautiful in form and feature, but 
has a malignant countenance and flashing eyes. 
Envy.goes before, while Fraud and Conspi- 
racy accompany her on either side. Repent- 
ance follows with woful mien and torn gar- 
ments. She looks behind her as if calling 
upon Truth, who is seen slowiy advancing in 
the distance. 


CHARACTER, MISREPRESENTED. (791) 

It is thought that Bacchus was probably a 
prince who taught the people to till the ground 
and cultivate the vine. His memory was dis- 
graced in after times by the drunken revels 
held in his honor. 


CITIZEN, A TRUE. (792) 

It is said that Hector was not only distin- 

guished as a warrior. He was equally admir- 

able as a son, husband and father. His char- 

acter is perhaps the noblest which has been 
described by any writer of antiquity. 


COMPLAINING, TIRESOME. (793) 

Some of the poems of Ovid dwell princi- 
pally on his misfortunes. The reader soon be- 
comes wearied. People shun the complainer. 


COURTESY, EXTREME. (794) 

When Chinese who are strangers meet, they 

ask, “To what sublime religion do you be- 

long?” Politeness requires that each should 

speak slightingly of his own religion, and 

praise the sect to which he does not belong. 
Courtesy has its limits. 


Observed by a Traveling Man 


HENRY H. BUSBY, CHELSEA, MASS, 


THE LIFE-SAVING CROSS. (795) 

On the stern and rockbound New England 
coast there lived some years ago, in the State 
of Maine, a little brother and sister that fre- 
quently spent their time playing among the 
rocks along the shore. One day one of them 
discovered a natural formation in the rocks 
above them that resembled a cross. From that 
time they took great delight in filling the crev- 
ices that shaped the cross with old grass and 
sticks and set it on fire to see the beautiful 
display it made. Years passed, and the chil- 
dren grew up. The girl remained at the old 
homestead but the boy went away to seek his 
fortune. One stormy night in the cold win- 
ter, some years later, the brother came back 
to visit the sister at their old home, and on his 
arrival he told her he saw signals from a ship 
in distress out at sea. Neither one knew of 
any way to help the distressed sailors, but 
presently the sister remembered the old cross 
in the rocks. She hastened to the spot, after 
gathering a large armful of wood and kin- 


-dlings and began to fill in the crevices, as in 
earlier days, then set it on fire. In a short 
time the lights peared out through the storm 
and one of the sailors who had cheered his 
comrades on, to not give up, cried out, “Oh! 
the cross; the cross; there is safety at the 
cross.” They manned the life boats and pulled 
toward the flaming cross and when they 
reached the shore they found the faithful girl 
who had remained in the storm and cold to 
feed the fire—frozen below it. She had di- 
rected them to the cross at the peril of her 
life, as Jesus saved this world by his sacrifice 
at the cross. There is still safety at the cross 
for all who will keep their eyes on it, 


FULL POWER. (796) 
Some tourists were in Colorado recently and 
while climbing the mountains one man said to 
a young physician in their party, “I feel queer. 
My head feels light.” “Why,” said the physi- 
cian, “that’s not strange, your heart is now do- 
ing more work. Ordinarily it only works 
about one-third as hard as it is doing now.” 
Said the other man, “What other parts of my 
body ‘are working only in part?” And so the 
thought ought to confront all of us: Are we 
~ using all of our life—all of our time—all of 
our best energies in life and afte we using it 
for what God intended it, or are we bragging, 
as some do at times, and say, “Oh, I might do 
better, if I only tried?” 


TRUE JOY AND PLEASURE. (797) 
I asked a brakeman on an overland train 
on one of my trips to- wake me up in the 
early morning if there was any beautiful scen- 
ery. The next morning he did, and I hastened 
to get dressed and to the observation end to 
get a view and was much disappointed in his 
judgment. He meant well enough, but he had 
never seen anything grander, consequeitly he 
thought it would interest me. I told him of 
the scenery I had seen when traveling and 
why I did not enthuse over what he had called 
me to see. So it is in life. Men and women 
are carried away with the show and sights 
around them, in theatres and such places, and 
it pleases them, but to one who has had a 
higher vision, a vision of God's rich store- 
house, and the prayer meeting and the preach- 
ing service, etc., it brings greater rest and 
happiness than the theatre, the dance hall, etc. 
“There's no thirsting. for life’s pleasures, nor 
adorning rich and gay, for I’ve found a richer 
treasure, one that fadeth not away.” 


BLOTTING THE VISION. (798 

It is the heart's desire of many to see a 
sunset on Puget Sound and to those who have 
seen a sunset there they will never forget its 
grandeur. Some time ago a party was on an 
evening boat steaming quietly along the sound 
and many were leaning against the rail of the 
boat looking out over the water at the beau- 
tiful sunset. I presume there wasn't an ill 
thought among those people there, they were 
all thinking about the one thing—the grandeur 
of the sunset. Suddenly a long black cloud 
of smoke fell over the boat as the firemen be- 
low fired up and the beautiful scenery was lost 
sight of. Their beautiful vision had been 


real life and a taste of life’s true 


~ back to the actress (at her choice), but from 


Ce . ae” = 4 
erased. We go to church to get ace ea 
out into the busy world the next day there — 
comes a cloud of this thing or that and shuts — 
out our vision, but the mid-week prayer meet- 
ing is a means to an end, to give us a new 
vision of what we were shut out from by 
business and other blinding obstacles. 


LIFTED BY THE EVERLASTING sar) 


It's a beautiful trip up and down the St 
Lawrence, but the trip back makes it impossi~ 
ble for the boat to beat against the rapids, so 
it is lifted in the locks from one level to the 
next higher. We find it easy floating down 
life's current, but when the time comes to pull . 
up stream against the rapid flowing current of | 
life it needs more than our own strength to. 
master the situation, so we are lifted by the — 
everlasting arms. 


OVERFLOWING HEARTS, (800) . 
The river Nile runs through Egypt twelve — 
months of the year but the river does not 
bless Egypt until it overflows its banks. And ~ 
so, the spirit of God in our hearts; it does not — 
bless and do the world around us any good 
until it overflows the heart. 


A FELLOW-WORKER. (801) 
A friend of mine was sitting in a hotel 
writing one afternoon and being so busy he 
did not notice anything around him in the 
room. Presently he chanced to look up, as he 
was thinking, and he noticed a picture of the 
boy Jesus on the wall over his shoulder. The 
thought struck him very forcibly that Jesus. 
was looking down on his work. De we, tired, 
busy mortals, realize that Jesus is really look- 
ing down on all we do and sympathizing with 
us in our struggles, and do we realize how 
necessary it is to have our work fit for his 
seal of approval—“the well done”? 


ACTRESSES OFF AND ON STAGE. (evap 
On a train recently a nice appearing old 
gentleman sat across the aisle in a Pullmaw 
with me, with his little granddaughter. They 
had enjoyed each other’s company for quite a 
distance on the trip when the old gentleman 
went out of the car into the smoking depart~ 
ment. On his return he found his little grand- 
daughter in another seat with a young wo- 
man. He béckoned to her and she came over 
to him, but did not seem as interested in hint 
as she had previously been. He tried to per~ 
suade her to remain with him but of no 
and she said, “That lady is an actress and 
like her. She is telling me lots of things.” 
The old gentleman looked sad as she wen® 


what I found out he had no right to feel 
He and her parents had always allowed 
to attend the theatres and they thought 
innecent amusement for the child, but wh 
she had an opportunity to associate with one 
from behind the scenes he thought she was 
bad company. _ If parents would be more 
ful in the guidance of the « me! 
their children their lives would be diffe 
If they never taste pickles they do not 


ly crave sour things. If they avoid the fool- 
h, artificial life of the theatre and the vaude- 
ville they will not have any desire for those 


= HE'S THE PILOT FOR ME. (803) 
While riding on one of the U. S. Mail 
Steamers on Lake Winnepasokie recently I 
“was somewhat surprised to see the pilot leave 
the wheel (leaving the boat to dash on) while 
he collected the fares of the passengers. He 
Was apparently at ease, as the boat was out in 
the middle of the lake, but there was an un- 
“easy look on the faces of those on board until 
‘he resumed his station at the wheel. The 
great cause of so many careworn faces today 
_is because they have no pilot at the wheel of 
their life to guide them and many of them 
are nearing shallow water. 


A THANKING THE ENGINEER. (804) 
_ It was the custom of a friend of mine, after 
leaving the train on a long distance ride, to go 
‘forward and thank the engineer for a safe 
journey. Oh that each one of us might be as 
thankful at the end of each day’s journey in 
life and thank the Engineer of our lives for a 
safe trip. 
5 EXAMPLES. 
_ i am often amused on a dining car—at a 
hotel—and such places, after ordering a din- 
‘ner, to have one or more people sitting around 
undecided as to what they want to eat, ask the 
Waiter to duplicate my order for them. Our 
lives are before the world, as the meal was 
before those people, and it is well to have it 
of the best possible character, as many are 
looking at it and being influenced by it. 


“FUNNY LITTLE NOISE fea 
(806) 
‘A preacher once took his little boy to a ban- 
quet and just before eating the father bowed 
his head in silence. As he lifted his head his 
little boy said, “Pa, aren't you going to make 
that funny little noise in your throat as you 
‘do at home before eating?” Because the fa- 
‘ther was before those who did not look for a 
blessing before eating, he did not publicly do 
it. The little boy had not been able to ge 
‘out what the noise was for so he called it ‘ 
my little noise.” Many are making those 
wate and balks at religion of funny little 
noises on Sunday or on Sunday morning only, 
the rest of the time the noise disappears 
the world doesn’t know them from others. 


DEADLY SINS. (807) 
On the strects of one of our large crowded 

; one day a man was seen to stagger and 
fall. Some thought he was drunk, while 
pronounced him dead, but a young 
ysician on passing took in the situation and 
wowed the people that picked up the man 
nto a near-by store. He had his instruments 
: him and began carefully to open the 
man’s head. At the proper time, when he had 
rf d far enough, he took a tiny pair of 
weezers and reached in and slowly lifted a 
m of a bone that had in some way got 
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man, apparently dead, came to and appeared 
as well as ever. 
things that creep into many of our lives—we 
know not how or when, and though small as 
they are they need a carefully guided hand to 
remove them, else we faint. 


PHYSICAL RESULTS OF A RELIGIOUS 
LIFE (808) 

A friend of mine had a badly infected arm. 
He did not want to give up his business and 
go to the hospital for treatment, as the sur- 


geon wished him to, so after some meditation _ 


the surgeon told him that he would give him 
a powerful medicine, and if it did not take 


effect in twenty-four hours he would have to — 


give up as blood-poisoning was fast setting in. 
The surgeon said it would depend on his past 
morals whether or not the medicine would 
work. To the great delight of both, but not 
to the astontshment of my friend, who hadn't 
any fear, as his past was a clean one, the 
medicine took effect and my friend was saved 
the unpleasant task of going to the hospital. 
Moral: Be ready for sudden and unexpected 
tests of morals and character. 


HELEN HUNT JACKSON’S LAST 
PRAYER. 
Father, I scarcely dare to pray 
So clear I see, now it is done, 
That I have wasted half my day, 
And left my work but just begun. 


So clear I see that things I thought 
Were right or harmless were a sin; 

So clear I see that I have sought, 
Unconscious, selfish aims to win. 


So clear I see that I have hurt 
The souls I might have helped to saves 
That I have slothful been, inert, : 
Deaf to the calls thy leaders gave. 


In outskirts of thy kingdom vast, 

_ Father, the humblest spot give me; 

Set me the lowliest task thou hast; 
Let me, repentant, work for Thee! 


Unusual 


THE HABIT OF COMPLAINING. 


Nothing is easier than to complain, yet in 
almost every community are to be found some 


who have a conspicuous genius for complain- 


ing. We have heard of no one, however, who 
would take the prize for this over a woman 
whose pastor asked after her health, to which 
she replied dolefully, “I feel very well, but I 
always feel bad when I feel well because I 
know I’m going to feel worse afterwards.” 


(Continued from page 510) 
IX. Why is it necessary for men to be born 
again? 19. 20; Matt. 15: 18, 19. 
X. What is this new life of which Jesus 
speaks? 2 Cor. 5: 17;.1 Jno. 3: 9. 


XI. How is it brought about? 3: 5; 1 Peter — 


1; 23-25. 
XIE What was the result of the conversa-~ 
tion? 7: 50, 51; 19: 39, 40. 


There are just such little > 


is 
a 


Prayer Meeting Topics : 
AUGUSTUS NASH. 


“THE PARABLES OF MERCY.” 
Luke 15. 


I. The Lost Sheep. Vs. 1-7. 

1. How did Jesus happen to speak these 
parables? 1, 2. 

2 What does the shepherd do when a 
sheep goes astray? 4. 

3. What does he do when he finds it? 5, 6. 

4. How is the sinner like a lost sheep? 7. 

5. How far does Jesus act like the shep- 
herd, in saving sinners? 

Who is interested in the salvation of the 

sinner? 7, 

II, The Lost Piece of Silver, Vs, 8-10. 

1. How is the sinner like this lost piece of 
silver? 

2. How far does the woman represent the 
Saviour? 

3. What lesson does Jesus draw from this 
parable. 

4. Why does he speak of only “one sinner”? 

5. Why does he speak in both cases of the 
sinner “repenting’ ? 

III. The Lost Son, Vs. 11-24. 

1, Why is the younger son the Prodigal? 


12. 
2. Did the father do right in giving him his 
inheritance? 12. 
3. What did the son do as soon as he got 
his liberty? 18 
4. Describe his downward course. 18-16. 
s What does “coming to himself” mean? 
6. What resolution did he form? 18, 19. 
(é Why does he speak of “sinning ‘against 
heaven”? 18, 
fas What was the father doing all this time? 
9. Why could not the Prodigal get through 
his prayer? 21. 
ven How much did the father do for him? 


1. , How ary the father think of him as 
* and “lost.” 24, 

12. What did Jesus intend them to under- 
stand by this parable? 

1V. The Elder Brother, Vs, 25-82 

1, What did the elder brother do when he 
came home? 25-28. 

2. Do you blame him? 

8. What complaint did he make against his 
father? 29, 80, 

4. How does his father answer him? 31, 82. 

5, Who does the elder brother represent ? 


“THE PARABLE OF THE RICH FOOL.” 
Luke 12: 15-21. 

I. For whose benefit did Jesus speak this 
parable? Luke 12: 1S. 

Il. Can poor people be covetous as well as 
the rich? 

Ill. Why does Re represent this man as 
already rich? 12: 

What kind - harvest did he Have this 

year? 12; 16. 

V. Was his ahead due to his own ef- 
forts or to the Providence of God? 


' VI. What did he do when he saw is és 
crops. J2:17. 
VII. What decision did he waceh 12: 18 
VIII. What other disposition could he have 
made of his goods? Matt. 19: 21. 
IX. What was his ideal of life? Luke 12: 
X. How did God speak to him? 12: 20. 
XI. How did the man show his folly? 
XII. How far had he taken God into ac- 
count in his life? 
XIU. Had he thought of the hour of death? 
XIV. What was the real secret of his life? 
12: 21. 


“THE wade por OF THE KING'S 
ON.” = Matt. 22: 1-14. 

Eto al does Jesus liken i kingdom 
of Heaven in this parable? 22: 

Il. Who did the King and nis son reerey 
sent? 99: » 

It, Why did Jesus represent the ikingdods 
of Heaven as the marriage of a King’s son ® 
22: 2; Rey. 19: 7-9. 

IV. How did those who were invited treat 
the King’s servants? 22: 3. 

V. Why did the King still send other cer. 

vants to them under the circumstances? 22: 

VI. How it they make light of his Bed 
invitation? 22: 5. 

VII. How did the rest treat the invitation? 


29. 6. 
VIII. What was the real reason why they 
would not come to the marriage feast? 22: 3. 
IX. What steps did the King take agains? 
them when he heard of their treatment of his 
servants? 22: 7. | 
X. Who did Jesus intend these invitee 
guests to represent? 22: 
XI. What further instructions did the King 
give to his servants? 22: 
XII Who were these ps fea in from the 
nenveaye! 22: 10, 
XIIl. What was — by the King comins 
in to see the guests? 22: 
XIV. Who at once seca the King’s at 
tention? 22: 11. 


eee What did he have to say to him? 22) 


ex VI. Why was the man speechless? 22: 1§ 
XVII. What did the King command hi 
servants to do with him? 22: 13. 
XVIII. How far did Jesus intend this t 
describe the condition of those who are finall 
lost? 


“THE eg hh ek WITH NICO- 


US.” John 3: 1-12. 
= What do we know about Nicodemus 
et 


“Ul. What had interested him in Jesus? 


“os 2. - 

I1T. What was his purpose in calling to 
Jesus? 1, 2. 

IV. How did he open the conversation? ; 

V. What was Jesus’ answer. 3. 

VI. How did Nicodemus os — A i 


to my kingdom of God? Matt. 3 9; Ja 
5: § 

He What conditions did Jesus insist bed 
on? §. 

VIII. How did 7 ae try to help. him ow 


his difficulties? 7, 8. 
(Continued on page 308) 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR—AUGUST 


Sabbath 


The present tendency to make Sunday a day 
of sports and of entertainment has brought 
about an amount of unjust labor which bids 
fair to remove from large classes of servants 
and subordinates all possibility of obtaining 
any reasonable rest on that day. Especially is 
this true of domestic servants, owing to the 
preva‘ling week-end parties which make Sun- 
day the hardest day in the week in many 
country homes. Caddies on the golf links, 
men engaged as chauffeurs and the employes 
on railroads are all obliged to_ sacrifice their 
day of “rest and worship” to the pleasure of 
the wealthier members of society. It is the 
duty of ministers and Christians generally to 
speak out on this theme, and to call attention 
to the sacredness of the Lord’s Day and the 


duty of its proper observance. 


TEXT AND THEMES. 


Why the Sabbath Was Instituted. Gen: 
2: 1-3. 

We Should Sanctify the Sabbath. Ex. 
31: 12-14. 


Jesus Kept the Sabbath. Luke 4 :16-24. 

Sabbath Rewards. Isa. 58: 8-14, 

The Consecration of One Day in Seven. 
Jer. 17: 19-27. 

A Staunch Sabbath-Keeper. 

Lord’s Day in the Early Church. 
20: 7-12. 

The Sabbath a Type of Heaven. Heb. 4: 4-9 

Sabbath Reveals God’s Goodness. Deut. 
9: 12-15. 


Neh. 18; 15-22. 
Acts 


THE SABBATH A NECESSITY. 
“The Sabbath was made for man and not 
man for the Sabbath.” Mark 2: 27. 
I. The Sabbath is a physical necessity. 
II. The Sabbath is a social necessity. 
Ill. The Sabbath is a religious necessity, 
—H, 


THE LORD’S DAY WITH THE LORD. 
Rey. 1; 12-13, 

There can be no better way of spending the 
Lord’s Day than with the Lord. The hours 
ought to bring some new vision of the Mas- 
ter If they do not, it may well be doubted 
whether the day has been rightly spent. 


THE HOLY MAN AND THE HOLY DAY. 
Rev.. 1; 10. 

It takes a holy man to keep a day holy, and 
the keeping of holy days is one way of foster- 
ing holiness in the man. If a man has the 
will, he will be sure to find a way to make the 
day spiritually helpful, whatever his surround- 
It is not likely that it was possible for 
Jehn on Patmos to be in the Lord’s house, but 
he was in the spirit. 


THE CONSIDERATE MASTER. 
Ex. 20:10. 
If it were God’s command that we should 
seven days in the week, how hard a 
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Communion 


master we should think him to be! Now that 
he commands us not to work on one day, mil- 
lions rebel, and insist on wearing a yoke them- 
selves, and by their selfishness and greed bind 
a .boavy burden on others, 


'SANCTIFY THE SABBATH: 

Ex, 81: 12-14, . 

To danctity this day, we should consider it-— 

1. A day of rest; not, indeed, to exclude 

works of mercy and charity, but a cessation 
from all labor and care, 

2. As a day of remembrance— 


HOW? 


-of creation, 


‘preservation and redemption. 


3. As acday of meditation and prayer, in 
which we should cultivate communion with — 
re Rey, 1:10. ; 

As a day of public worship, Acts 20; 
John 20: 19. 

5. As a day of joy.” Is. 56:2; Ps, 118:24.. 

6. As a day of praise. Ps, 116; 12-14, 

7. As a day of anticipation—looking for- 
ward to that holy, happy and eternal Sabbath 
that remains for the people of God—IlV’, M, 
Anderson, D, D, 


THE CROWN OF THE WEEK. 
Jer. 17: 19-27, 

The passage in the seventeenth chapter of 
Jeremiah is one of the one hundred and sev- 
enty passags of the Bible which speaks of the 
Sabbath or the Lord's Day, It is a clear 
proof that God “made” the Sabbath to be a 
“sign” or barometer of the life of ancient Is- 
rael, As the nation observed and honored, or 
dishonored and rejected, the day of rest and 
worship, so should its future be, according to 
this prophecy, 

The Jews disobeyed God's Sabbath law, and 
they were scattered abroad, ten tribes lost, 
their palaces burned, and the people became 
a “by-word and _ hissing.” 

So throughout the ages the consecration of 
one day in seven has preceded or accompanied 
national prosperity and blessing, In every age 
the Sabbath has been a “sign” of the nation’s 
life, 

Babylon became utterly godless, and “Mene, 
mene, tekel, upharsin,” “weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting,” was written on her 
doomed palace. 

Egypt persecuted the chosen people, and 
forced them to observe her customs and for- 
get their Sabbath, and Egypt was destroyed, 

Switzerland has stood for the sacred day 
throughout the ages, and has outlived the 
great nations, which surrounded her and tram- 
pled her. territory under foot. 

France abolished the one rest and worship 
day in seven, and the French revolution was 
a scene Of blood and horror. Today France 
is trying to regain that which she lost, as she 
closes shops and stores one day in seven, 

Daniel Webster said that if the United 
States secularized her sacred day, she would 
not endure a hundred years. ; 

Japan, twenty years ago, and now China, ac- 


cept the Lord's Day. May the land of the 
Puritan and Pilgrim not reject it!—Martin D. 


Kneeland, D. D. 


SUGGESTIVE QUOTATIONS. 

The Sabbath is necessary, not because it is 
commanded; but it is commanded because it 
is necessary.—F. Il’, Roberison. 

When the week has seen us working oth 
Him, the day of rest finds us rejoicing with 


- Him.—Sunday School Times. 


, 


yours and mine today. 


About the poorest possible way to observe 
Sunday is to loaf, either physically or mentally. 
—President Faunce, of Brown University. 

Experience shows that the day of rest is 
essential te; mankind; that it is demanded by 
civilization, as well as by Christianity—Presi- 
dent Reosevelt. 

Book and church and day are given 

For man, not God; for earth, not heaven— 

The blessed means to holiest ends, 

Not masters, but benignant friends. 

¥ —John Greenleaf Wihitier. 

Through the week we go down into the val- 
leys of care and shadow. Our Sabbaths should 
be hills of light and joy in God's presence; and 
so, as time rolls by, we shall go on from 
mountain-top to mountain-top, till at last we 
catch the glory of the gate, and enter in to 
go no more out forever—Beecher. 

Spend the day Godward; this is the sum of 
Sabbath-keeping. Shove back the world, and 
let the soul lift its face toward its true Lord. 
—Roberit Johnston, D. D. 


Men do not complain of the sixth command- 
ment, which protects their persons; nor of the 
eighth, which protects their property; why, 
then, should they complain of the fourth, 
which protects their rightful heritage, a 
weekly day of rest? —Eugene-Stock. 

The interests of the Sabbath are the inter- 
ests of the poor: the enemies of the Sabbath 
are the enemies of the poor—Prof. Geerge 
Adam Smith, 

Because Sunday is the soul's parlor day, the 
day for reason and imagination and con- 
science, our age, with its overwrought bodies, 
its overtaxed brains, its jaded hearts, needs 
it as our fathers did not—Newell Dwight Hil- 
tis, D. D. 


THE PEARL OF DAYS. 

There was recently exhibited in London, on 
Bond street. a cord of pearls about a yard 
long; it was made of fifty or sixty strands of 
tiny pearls threaded together and rolled into 
a rope of more than half an inch thick. Of 
greater length and of far more intrinsic value 
than this cord of pearls is the cord that is 
Each year there are 
woven in it three hundred and sixty-five jew- 
els, and one in every seven shines pure and 
white, a lovely pearl. How have you kept your 
a And how will you keep them ?—M. 

ay, 


LORD OF THE SABBATH. 
Once, at Stockholm, Jenny Lind was re- 
quested to sing on the Sabbath at the king's 
palace on the occasion of some great festival. 
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: Sundays. 


. the cause of Sabbath observance is to remove 
the temptation to such travel, the erg | 


She refused, and the king called “personally 
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upon her, in itself a high honor, and, as her — 


sovereign, commanded her attendance. Her 
reply was, “There is a higher King, sire, to 
whom I owe my first allegiance,” and she re- 
fused to be present. : 


SUGGESTIVE FACTS. 


When Gladstone was asked to speak into a 
phonograph that the record might- be made 
for use fifty years hence, this was his*mes- , 
sage: “I owe my life and vigor, through a 
long and busy life. to the Sabbath day with its 
blessed surcease of toil.” 

Barkers say that a razor used seven days in 
the week will not keep as good an edge as one 
that has a chance to rest one day in seven. 

While a Senatorial Irrigation Commission 
was at Los Angeles, Cal., the members went 


; 


on a Sunday excursion to Santa Monica, the 


Southern California Coney Island. A mes- 
sage was sent to the proprietor of an ostrich 
farm that they would like to see his place. 
He had conscientiously kept it closed on the 
Sabbath at great financial loss. His prompt 
reply was, “If the President of the United 
States should ask admission to my farm on the 
Sabbath, I should deny him.” * 

Some officials at the White House, when 
McKinley was President, arranged a trip 
down the Potomac one Saturday, returning 
late Sunday afternoon, and, giving the Presi- 
dent twenty-four hours of complete rest from 
public affairs. Upon hearing of the arrange- 
ment President McKinley said, “That would 
never do; I could not spend any part of God’s 
day for pleasure.” 

When Henry Clay w 
man announced to his wife, with pride, that 
Henry Clay had accepted an invitation to dine 
with them next Sunday. “On Sunday?” echoed 
the wife. “Yes, on Sunday.” 
I never give dinners on Sunday,” she said. 
The husband protested and urged, but the 
wife was firm, and a-letter had to be written 
withdrawing the invitation. An answer came 
from Henry Clay, saying, “I should like to 


make the acquaintance of a woman who can _ 


stand for principle, and I am coming the next 
evening to d4 it.” 

Mr. G. B. Lucky, in Leslie’s Weekly, deserib- 
ing President Roosevelt's western trip, said, 
“Another trait of the President as a traveler 
was his refusal to continue his progress on 
Invariably on that day of the week 
the train was tied up, and the head of the 
nation set a pious example in dropping all 
worldly business and attending services in 
some church.” 


TO.AVOID SUNDAY TRAVEL. 


The custom of giving one or two weeks’ va-— 


cation to all employes at some time during the 
summer is, very happily, growing. But there 
is frequently the temptation to travel on Sun- 
day either to or from the place of rest in order 
to take advantage of every minute. - 

Believing that one effective way to advance. 


Sabbath Union has recommended 


yas in his prime, a young © 


“But you know ~ 


employer tell his employees, as they leave for 
- the annual vacation period, that they may take 
Monday for the return trip. Where this is 
- not feasible, it may still be possible for em- 
_ ployes to take as much as necessary of Mon- 
day for the return trip; it will frequently be 
possible to return to duty Monday afternoon. 
But if the entire day is necessary for travel, it 
should be granted. What a reduction of Sun- 
day travel there would be if business houses 
' generally should adopt this suggestion! 


THE CONSECRATION OF ONE DAY IN 
SEVEN. 


Jer. 17: 19-27. 


saeemiahis injunction concerning the Sab- 
bath day was called forth by the increasing 
tendency on the part of the people of Jeru- 
salem and Judea to disregard the Sabbath. 
He received his instructions from the Lord, 
and they were most emphatic. 
_ stand in all the gates of the city and declare 
to the kings of Judea and to all the people 

that the Lord said unto them, “Take heed to 

yourselves and bear no burden on the Sab- 
> bath day, but hallow ye the Sabbath 
_ day, as I commanded your fathers.” But they 
refused to obey God’s command concerning 
the Sabbath, and God pees his judg- 
ment against them. 

The same reason exists jody: for empha- 
sizing Sabbath observance as existed in the 
time of Jeremiah. The tendency to desecrate 
“the Sabbath is most marked. This is true in 
many walks of life, political, business, social 
and individual. 
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THE LORD’S DAY. 
Rev. 1:10, 


Every conscientious Christian asks at times, 
“Ts it right to do this on the Lord’s day?” 
Then follows the larger question, “How may 
I know what is a right and what is a wrong 
use of the Sabbath?” 

An answer to both questions is wrapped up 
in the tenth verse of the first chapter of Rev- 
elations, as found in the experience of the 
aged Apostle John, “I was in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s Day.” 

The spiritual-minded Christian will not be 
overcome by the constant tethptation of the 
present age to desecrate the Lord’s Day, as 
t6o many worldly people and nominal Christ- 
tians are overcome. Led by the Holy Spirit, 
in answer to prayer, he finds himself strong 
enough to resist the triple enemies of the Lord’s 
Day. “the world, the flesh and the devil.” 

The Spirit-led soul finds it comparatively 
easy to divide the hours of Sunday into three 
parts, giving to each its proper proportion: 

First—Physical and mental rest. 

Second—Religious activity and service. 

Third—Home and church worship. 

These constitute the Lord’s Day trinity.— 

_ Rev. Martin D. Kneeland, D. D. 
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WITNESS TO THE SABBATH. 


When Genera! Grant was in Paris the presi- 
dent of the republic, as a special token of re- 
“spect, invited him to a place on the grand- 
d to witness the great race on Sunday. It 


He was to’ 


is considered a discourteous act to decline such 
an invitation from the head official of the re- 
public, but General Grant, in a polite note, de- 
clined the honor, and said to the French presi- 
dent, “It is not in accordance with the cus- 
tom of my country or with the spirit of my 
religion to spend Sunday in that way.” And 
when the Sabbath came that great hero found 
his way to the American chapel, where he was 
one of its quiet worshippers. 


THE SABBATH A BENEFICENT GIFT. 


Admiral Hall, of the British navy, says that 
while he was commanding a naval vessel at 
Hong Kong, after divine service had been per- 
formed one Sunday on his ship, and the sail- 
ors were at rest, his intelligent Chinese pilot 
called his attention to the fact that work was 
going on on shore as usual, and said, “Your 
Joss (God) is better than our Joss; for he 
gives you holiday and rest one day in seven, 
and we have only one day in the year, on New 
Year’s day.” 


TRAVELERS REPROVED. 


Two American ladies traveling in New 
Mexico were sidetracked at Santa Fe one 
Sabbath. They went to the Chinese camp and 
endeavored to get a Chinaman to wash some 
handkerchiefs for them. To their urging, 
backed up by a dollar bill, he had but one re- 
ply, “No, me no wash’ today.” But at last. he 
reached up to a shelf and took down a Bible. 
He pointed to it, saying, “Me Chinaman and 
you Melican lady; and I love that book. You 
no good lady.” ; 


SHAMING SABBATH VIOLATORS. 


A Young Men’s Christian Association sec- 
retary gave out at his local post-office on the 
Sabbath the fourth commandment, without 
note or comment, to all comers, and in a Sab- 
bath or two shamed away the thoughtless 
Christians who had not before realized that in 
getting Sunday mail they were making their 
public servants work in violation of God’s 
command, 


A BISHOP’S PROTEST. 


Bishop Ludden, of the Roman Catholic dio- 
cese of Syracuse, recently refused Christian 
burial to persons who died by accident on 
Sunday while culpably violating the duties and 
obligations of that day. Andrew D. White 
wrote the bishop, commending him, and de- 
ploring the increase in Sabbath desecration. 


HYPOCRISY IN NATURE WORSHIP. 


1 know many people claim to find God's 
own temple in the woods and fields; but I 
notice that people who do this seldom seem ~ 
really to worship in that temple. The man 
who goes-to worship on the links, armed with 
a bag of golf clubs, never especially impresses 
me with his sincerity—Heloise E. Hersey. 


KEEP THE SOUL ON TOP. 

I know the temptations on a summer's day 
to get into the country, among fields and for- 
ests, and, to use a familiar phrase, to stretch ~ 
your legs by a walk or a ride on a bicycle. 
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But whether it be better to do it may possibly 
depend on thé question whether the legs or 
the soul be the most important part of a man. 
—Senator Hoar. 


INCREASING ENCROACHMENT. 
The Sunday newspaper is absolutely without 
It is no necessity, for if thousands of 
conscientious Christian people who do not 
read it can get along without it, why cannot 
the others? It is'no answer to say that the 
work of preparation is largely done on Satur- 
day. It is sold and read on the Sabbath, and 
through its existence thousands have become 
indifferent to’the church and have had. their 
religious lives impaired. Granted even that 
in large cities there must be some public means 
of transportation and’ that even on most of 
our railroads some train service must be fur- 
nished, yet who will dare say that most of 
the Sunday traveling is not necessary? Social 
functions and social visiting are mostly un- 
necessary on the Sabbath and far from a work 
of mercy. Yet they are ever on the increase. 
“Friends came to see us” is an ever-increasing 
excuse for non-church attendance. There is 
also an ever-increasing encroachment of the 
business world upon the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath. 


THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. 

The Sunday newspaper is one of the greatest 
deflements of Sunday. It drives out the great 
old books which have a right to claim Sunday 
as their own. It drenches the mind with sec- 
ularities and trivialities. It pours the flood of 
the world’s crimes and sports and conflicts 
and tragedies into the mind, which is deluged 
by them, and does nothing to mend them. The 
mind should be kept above this tumult, to get 
its poise once more, and to be purified by God. 
Its contact with life should be directly with 
human need, not with the newspapers’ story 
of it.—Robert E, Speer. 


NOT A MATTER OF INDIVIDUAL 
FREEDOM, 

Sabbath observance is not a matter of indi- 
vidual freedom. The opposition to the day is 
expressed in the words “mind your own busi- 
ness. You observe the Sabbath as you like 
and let others observe it as they like.” But 
see here: every man has a right to be undis- 
turbed on the Sabbath. The government is 
committed fundamentally to protect each of its 
citizens in the enjoyment of Sabbath rest, 

As a discerning writer said recently: “If 
a man were alone on the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez he might throw a stone with impunity 
wherever he would; but if there be another 
man on the island, there is one point toward 
which he may not throw a stone. In other 
words. his personal liberty has been abridged 
by the presence of that other man, And 
when the island has a considerable population, 
his right to throw stones comes to an end, In 
other words, as society is formed, personal lib- 
herty gives way to social liberty. A man may 
be an anarchist, if so disposed, provided he 
keeps quiet about it. He may be a howling der- 
vish, if he can find a place secluded enough to 
perform it. He may drink himself drunk, if 
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he will bestialize himself under a — apart 
from the habitations of men. But he has no 
personal rights whatever beyond the line where 
they interfere with the rights of any other 
man,—Presbyterian Standard, 


SABBATH KEEPING REWARDED. 


“Who gives to Heaven 
spe day in seven, 
Shall have a week of joy and gladness; 
Who spends the day 
In work or play, 
Shall have a week of gloom and sadness. 


For God designed 
For all mankind 
Six days of labor, one for rest; 
His sovereign plan 
Since time began, 
Hath made its wise observers blest. 


For it secures, 
While life endures, 
The best things in the earthly home; 
While it combines, 
As God designs, 
The present and the life to come.” 


Communion Sunday 


Archimedes wanted a fulcrum on which to 
place his lever, and then he said he could 
move the world. Calvary is the fulcrum, and 
the cross of Christ is the lever; by that power 
all nations shall yet be lifted. The Prepara- 
tory Service, Communion Sunday and the cele- 
bration of the Lord's Supper are to bring 
freshly to mind the meaning of the cross and 
to awaken anew in all disciples a love for and 
consecration to Christ and to his work for 
the world. 

PREPARATORY SERVICE. 
“There make ready.” Matt. 26:17, 


For us, where make ready? In our hearts! 
In our hearts! 

1. What the communion is. 

1, The feast. 

2. The provigjon, 

3. The design. 


IT, The necessity of preparation. 
unprofitable for lack of it. 

Ilt. What is a good preparation? 

It is preparation that brings us into sym- 
pathy with Christ. We are to try to get his 
Spay 

. About sin. 
About salvation, 

z About spiritual aha strength, conse- 
cration, etc. —IV. R. 
THE UPPER ROOM. 

Acts, 1: 12-14, 

_1..The upper room of Christian fellow- 
ship. There were the leaders of the new 
church. There was nothing to mar their com _ 
munion with one another. The upper room — 


Often 


of the unholy selfishness when the Lord’s Sup x 


pesctiiatlihcabilan 


was instituted had given place to common 
forbearance and love. 

2. The upper room of life. The Scripture 
says that the eleven disciples abode in this up- 
per room. Some think that it is to be gathered 
from the language that it was their home 

_while in Jerusalem, that there they lived and 
worshipped whén not engaged in the Lord’s 
+ duty elsewhere. It is the duty of every Chris- 

tian now to live in an upper place. No one 

‘is compelled to spend his time in some cold, 
dingy, and mouldy spiritual basement. Come 
up into the light’and onto a higher plane. 

). 3. The upper room of harmony. Luke tells 
us in clear language that those disciples of 
Christ were with one accord. All was har- 
-monious. There was unity of heart, desire 
and purpose among them. The greatest force 
_of God today is the harmonious church. 
_ 4, The upper room of prayer. Luke says 
that all those continued in prayer and suppli- 
‘cation. This was in accordance with the in- 
struction of Jesus. If prayer had been omitted 
“from the upper room it would seem to have 
been a waste of time to repaif to that place, 
_ but with prayer engaged in, there occurred the 

“release of spiritual forces. The church that 
“does not pray does nothing else. The man 
who does not pray is not to be counted on. 

5. The upper room of work. The disciple 
who seeks the upper room simply for fellow- 

_ ship, that is, to feel good, and has no purpose 
Bbeyond j is wasting his opportunities. He should 
"seek equipment only to use it in doing the will 
' of God. The disciples had not been alone long 
_ before they chose a man to fill the place va- 

cated by Judas Iscariot. 

6. The upper room of power. If there had 
been no upper room there had been no Pente- 
cost. It was the prayer, the supplication, the 
harmony, the Christian fellowship, the higher 
life, the plans for enlarged work that made 

Pentecost ‘possible. The gift of the Holy 

_ Ghost would have been impossible cut off from 
its antecedents.—Religious Telescope. 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF JESUS. 


“Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I 
_ command you. Henceforth I call you not ser- 
vants,” etc. John 15:14, 16. . 

_ Friendship is indispensable. Consider a few 
of the characteristics of a true friend. 

1. He is always accessible. You will never 
find “No admission” written upon his door. 
‘Fer you, at least, his latch string is always out, 
his heart and his home is always open. 

2. The true friend is sympathetic. Your sor- 
tow makes him sad; your joy gives a keener 
note to his rejoicing. 

3. A true friend always construes you favor- 
bly. His judgments are never harsh. He 
looks upon your good qualities and puts his 
‘emphasis on them. 

: A true friend will make sacrifices on your 

alf. 

_ 5. But perhaps the most conspicuous element 
f all is his constancy. A true friend remains 
same no matter how the wind may blow. 

6 Now, in outlining these qualities of the 
friend, you observe I have simply been 
our blessed Saviour. My only pur- 
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pose has been that you might see him, and 


whom else do we want to see at such a service 
as this. Take these qualities upon which I 
have touched and see how beautifully they ap- 
ply to him. 

i. He is always accessible. 

2. And as for his sympathy, it is too won- 
derful, too boundless, too infinite for our poor 
minds to grasp. 

3. He always sees what is best in us and 
appeals to that. 

4. His sacrifice—infinite_ unselfishness ! 

5. His constancy. The same yesterday, to- 
day and forever—Rev. Robert F. Coyle, D. D. 


DANGER OF A TOO BUSY LIFE. 


“Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place, and rest a while.” Mark 6:31. 

A great deal has been wisely said and writ- 
ten about the dangers of idleness and the 
temptations to which idleness gives birth. An 
idle brain is the devil’s workshop, and 

“Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


Is it not time that something was being said 
about the dangers of a too busy life? Are 
there not peculiar dangers that beset busy 
men? Are there not many whose severest 
temptations and most threatening moral dan- 
gers lie, not in the path of idleness, but in the 
fact that they are too busy, too much ab- 
sorbed in their daily business too much driven 
and pre-coccupied by its cares, too eager in its 
pursuit, to find time or taste or disposition for 
other thirgs on which the health and growth 
of the scul absolutely depend? 

One of the worst foes of the Christian faith 
and happiness of many in these days is the 


‘fever and rush, the intoxication, the ambition 


to get on in the world, the intense competition 
which characterizes the business life around 
us. Unquestionably much of the superiority of 
cur own times to former times is directly 
traceable to this very spirit of activity, this in- 
tensity and rush of life; but we all know how 
easy it is for a man’s virtue to become his 
vice, how easily the best of things can be per- 
verted and abused. Nearly all the trouble in 
the world arises from this very tendency to 
tun to extravagance and excess. It is just 
as easy to be intemperate in work, in business, 
as in anything else; and, in the end, the re- 
sults may be 2s fatal to all that is redeeming 
and sanctifying in the soul. The Word of 
God warns us against nothing more earnestly 
than this very spirit of worldliness, this ab- 
sorption of mind and heart in the affairs of 
this life, to the necessary exclusion of things 
infinitely more important. 

It is this mad rush which characterizes the 
business life around us that tells most injuri- 
ously on the devotional life of many Chris- 
tians; it breaks in upon the quiet and sanctity 
of the home hfe, and interferes sadly with 
family worship. It weakens the restraints of 
parents upon their children, and is first the 
result, and then the powerful cause, of spirit- 
ual decline in whole families that were once 
Christians. It is the pretext many give for in— 
activity in the church and prayer meeting. Tt 
is more than a pretext; it unquestionably is 
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the true reason why many lose their interest 
in the church altogether. 

One great value of the sacramental season 
is that it calls us apart with Christ. ‘The 


more thou thinketh of Jesus the happier thou - 


art, and the better thou art.” Come apart with 
him in this communion service and get ac- 
quainted with him.—H. 


HIS FORGIVING LOVE. 

A fanatic who tried to assassinate King 
Humbert of Italy with a dagger on the end of 
a banner-pole that he carried in a procession, 
was not only pardoned by the king, but his 
mother, who was destitute, was provided for 
from the royal purse. At another time an an- 
archist drove a stiletto into the carriage cush- 
ions, in an attempt to stab the king. Humbert 
drove the assailant off with his sword, and 
then calmly asked, “My wretched man, what 
ean I do to help you?” What an illustration 
this affords of Jesus’ forgiving love! “Father 
forgive them, they know not what they do.” 
Luke 28: 34. 


STICK TO YOUR TEXT. 

A divinity student had taken the place, tem- 
porarily, of Boston's famous “sailor preacher,” 
Father Taylor. After the sermon, as they de- 
seended the pulpit stairs, the student asked, 
“Father Taylor, what did you think of my ser- 
mon this morning?” Approaching him in a 
fatherly way, and placing his hand on the stu- 
dent’s shoulder, he replied, “My dear brother, 
if your text had had the small-pox, your ser- 
mon could not have caught it.” 


LOVE MAKES FAVOR. . 


An old Scotch woman was walking to church 


with her family. The Auld Kirke minister rode” 


past at a tremendous rate, and the old lady 
said to her children; “Siccan way to be ridin’, 
and this the Sawbath day. Aweel, aweel, a 
gude man is marciful to his beast.” Shortly 
afterward her own minister rode past just as 
furiously, and the worthy old wife cried: “Ah, 
puir man! His heart's in his wark, an’ he's 
eager to be at it.’—Beston Journal. 


A NEW VERSION. , 


Suggested by Some Modern Methods of 
Church Support. 


“Make not my Father’s house a house of 
merchandise.”—John 11: 16. 
O Lord T come to Thee in prayer once more; 
But pardon if I do not kneel before 
Thy gracious presence for my knees are sore 
With so much walking. In my chair instead 
I'll sit at ease and humbly bow my head. 
I've labored in Thy vineyard, Thou dost know; 
I've seld ten tickets to the minstrel show; 
I've called on fifteen strangers in our town, 
Their contributions to our church put down; 
I've baked a pot of beans for Saturday’s spree, 
An old-time supper it is going to be; : 
I've dressed three dolls, too, for our annual 
fair, 
And made a cake which we must raffle there._ 
Now, with Thy boundless wisdom, so sublime, 
Thou knowest that these duties all take time; 
I have no time to fight my spirit’s foes; 
I have no time to mend my husband's clothes ; 
My children roam the streets from morn till 
night, 
I have no time to teach them to do right; 
But Thou O Lord, considering all my cares, 
Wilt count them righteous, also heed my 
prayers. 
Bless the bean supper and the minstrel show, 
And put it in the hearts of all to go. 
Induce the visitors to patronize 
The men who in our program advertise; 
Because I’ve chased these merchants till they 
hid : 
When e’er they saw me coming, yes they did. 
Increase the contributions to our fair, 
And bless the people who assemble there; 
Bless Thou the grab bag and the gypsy tent, 
The flower table and the cake that’s sent; 
May our whist club be to our service blest, 
The dancing party gayer than the rest; 
And when Thou hast bestowed these blessings 
then 
We pray that Thou wilt bless our souls. 
Amen. 
—From Heart Throbs. 


OUR EXTREMITY YourR OPPORTUNITY 


A BUNDLE OF 10 BOOKS 
from a Theological Library for 


$2.50 


Express Prepaid, or $2.00 and you pay your own express 


(THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY DURING AUGUST) 


We have about 400 books, some second-hand, from theological libraries, and some — 
new copies, sent for review in the Expositor, 


Rents are high in a large office building and we did not care to take more space to 


accommodate our library, 
aren't worth a tinker’s ejaculation, 
bundle of 10, 


Some of these books are worth $1.00 to $1.50 and some 
But you can’t miss getting 3 or 4 good ones ina 
We haven't room to list them in a full-page advertisement or we could 
get more for them; therefore the above offer, 


708 Caxton Building, Cleveland, O. 
' 516 


Sincerely, 


“. 
< 


F. M. BARTON. 
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TRIENNIAL STATISTICAL . REPORT—Made to the Telit International Sunday 
School Convention by Marion Lawrance, General Secretary, 
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SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Washington (EB). 
Washington (W) 


West Vi 


No report of any kind given for this item. |Report states they have none. 
The total enrollments include the Home Department and Cradle Roll Memberships. 
Colored Schools are included in these reports, 
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The Dearth of Men for the Ministry 


BY EARLD A, MUNGER of the Middle Class, Oberlin. ; 


[This paper was read before the faculty 
and students of Oberlin Theological Sem- 
inary, at the semi-monthly assembly, 
December 4, 1907, Before entering Ober- 
lin Mr. Munger served two Home Mis- 
sionary flelds In lowa,] 


Por over three months I have been trying 
in vain to find a man to take a very attract- 
ive and promising fleld, consisting of four 
preaching appointments, on the western 
frontier, This fact has given me an unusual 
Interest In the subject to which TI invite your 
attention this afternoon, 

Nearly every denomination with which IT 
am familiar is having serious difficulty in 
manning their enterprises, Men are needed 
for the Important and growing work among 
the foreigners in our elties; men are needed 
by the American Missionary Association and 
kindred organizations to carry on the work 
in the Seuth and in our tsland possessions; 
men are needed for nearly every branch of 
foreign missions, in fact almost every mis- 
sion station In the non-Christian world is 
calling for more workers. It will be impos- 
sible to bring any of these numerous calls 
within the Hmits of this paper, I have 
chosen to confine myself in the present dis- 
cussion to the call that comes from the Con- 
mregational Home Missionary Society, 
through its various branches in the different 
states, for men to carry on the work on the 
small flelds, Reference to other denomina- 
tions will be made occasionally for the sake 
of comparison, In order to secure first hand 
information I sent out nineteen letters of 
inquiry. Replies were received from four 
leading Presbyterian ministers, Including the 
atated clerk of the General Assembly; from 
eight Congregational home missionary secre- 
taries and superintendents, representing the 


states of Massachusetts, Ohio, Towa, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
and California Southern; and one from a 


Congregationak college president of Kansas, 

In a Congregational WBducational Soclety 
report, published In 1904 a statement is made 
to the effect that there could be placed at 
that time one hundred and twenty-one men 
on Home Missionary flelds in churches with 
salary of $660.00, and this statement relates 
only to some twonty-five states, Indications 
ainee 1904 would point to an equal if not an 
Increased demand for men today. The pres- 
ent need will be sufficiently tllustrated by 
the need of two Home Missionary superin- 
tendents, Supt. Hanford of Nebraska could 
use at least twenty men today. Supt. Powell 
of North Dakota writes, “We can use the 
Whole graduating class (of Oberlin) in this 
state of Montana next summer, and I hereby 
serve notice on the Seminary that we will be 
after you.” 

In answer to my question as to the class of 
churches In greatest need nearly all said, the 
rural churehes where the salary is from 
$4100.00 to $700.00 and parsonage. A _ city 
fleld seems to be preferred to a country charge 
even though it ts universally coneeded that 
the people of the country are more respon- 
sive and that through a series of years fully 
as large a work can be accomplished, New 
fielda In remote districts and the poorer city 
neighborhoods are calling for strong, compe- 
tent, consecrated men, The Preabyterian 
need corresponds very closely to our own, 


KHPULCATHD MEN IN SMALL CHUROCTIES, 
The need is not, however, all expressed in 
a call for more men, There ia also a loud 
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_call for men who are thoroughly trained. 


The remark of one of our own number that 
“Men are being lost to the faith because’ of 
poorly educated men in small churches,” ex- 
presses a truth that must not be passed over 
lightly. How absurd it is that those who are 
very particular to select a physician who has 
been thoroughly and technically trained; who 
insist on having an attorney who is not only 
fitted by natural gifts to plead their cases, 
but who has a technical understanding of 
law and practice, are willing at the same time 
to intrust the intellectual training of their 
children to an untrained, tnexperienced girl 
who has gone very little further in her own 
educational course than she attempts to lead 
her pupils. Equally absurd is it for these 
same people to call a spiritual teacher and 
leader who has made little, if any, effort to 
prepare himself for this profession and who 
is entirely lacking in a technical knowledge 
even of the Bible and of the history of the 
organization he seeks to serve. In- Iowa, 
and Oklahoma, and I venture to say nearly all 
the West, not more than one in ten of the 
men recently ordained by our denomination 
is w seminary graduate, but to be fair we 
must remember that a good many seminary 
graduates are ordained before going West. 


The record of North Dakota is an exception - 


to this statement, but there only two-thirds 
of the recently ordained men are seminary 
graduates, In order to meet the demand in 
these states the Congregational churches are 
calling a good many men from the minor de- 
nominations and in Colorado, perhaps more 
largely than in the other states mentioned, 
men from the Moody Institute are being 
given the care of the churches. The Super- 
intendent writes that they are men of good 
missionary spirit and willing to go to the 
hard flelds on small salaries, The need is 
then for men who are thoroughly trained 
and filled with a spirit of sacrifice to take the 
small or the new fleld and do what the un- 
trained as a rule cannot do—build up the 
church to the position of adequate self-sup- 
port, 


CAUSES OF THE DEARTH, 


There was a surprising uniformity of em- 
phasis In answer to the question as to the 
cause of the present dearth of men in the 
ministry. A committee of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church, after a 
similar investigation in 1905, came to the 
same conclusion, and I quote from their re- 
port: “Nearly all the responses agree in 
making the low tone of the churches in spir- 
ituality and consecration, together with the 
generally secujar temper of the present age 
the broad underlying reasons for the rela- 
tively small number of young men devoting 
thelr lives to the gospel ministry.” Another 
vory comprehensive statement of the general 
cause is made by Supt. Murphy of Oklahoma 
in his letter to me, “The broader idea of ser- 
vice has weakened the definite appeal to enter 
the ministry, The same conception on the 
part of those in the ministry has lessened 
their efforts to get men into the ministry. 
Our cenception of service is broader, our 
conception of the kingdom ts broader, hence 
the intense definite appeal has been weak- 
ened, To accept a larger salary in some 
other fleld is not to reject Christ and his 


service as it might once have been regarded, 


We are suffering from transition but we are 


almost to solid ground and then the tide will 4 


turn," ix 
gn 
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Other important reasons were also given, 
most of them resulting from the causes just 
stated. Chancellor McCormick of Western 
_ University of Pennsylvania, a Presbyterian, 
says, “It is idle to pretend that salary does 
not affect the question—ministers must live; 
and if at any time in their history they have 
_ been put to it to contrive the way, it has been 
in the last ten years, It is not, perhaps, the 
fact that other callings offer wealth—it is the 
fact that the ministry scarcely offers a live- 
_ lihood.” 
- Dr. C. H. Small of Cleveland writes: “Every 
now and then I am getting letters from min- 
_ isters who say they will have to go into busi- 
ness unless they can get churches that pay 
- Jarger salaries. They are not grasping after 
large salaries, but they want to be able to 
take care of their families without being 
_ overwhelmed with debt. Quite a number 
4 have left the ministry and gone into business 
_ to support their families. They were not un- 
- willing to make sacrifices, but they did not 
4 believe the sacrifice is called for.” 
In the report of the Congregational Educa- 
tional Society, previously referred to, the 
_ statement is made regarding the salaries 
paid in twenty-five states, mostly western 
_ states, that the average salary of the smaller 
_ churches is a trifle over $660.00 with a par- 
_sonage added in eight of these states. The 
difficulty here has been caused by the neg- 
‘ lect .of the churches to increase their minis- 
ter’s salary in proportion to the advance in 
" living expenses. 
Among the additional reasons given were: 
‘ a state of unrest among the churches and the 
_ ministers giving an appearance of instability, 
and the young men seeing it choose some 
other occupation. The need has not been 
realized by the churches until lately. The 
higher and larger demands of our times for 
men of great ability in the pulpit has fright- 
ened some away, and the crumbling of the 
family altar has given the first place in the 
lives of those in the home, over to business 
affairs. And we all agree with another who 
writes, an “evangelistic pulpit and a praying 
church will send men into the ministry.” 
In view of the fact that a subject so vital 
to the churches, as the one under discussion, 
has received consideration for several. years 
past might lead one to look for beneficial re- 
sults affecting the attendance of our theo- 
_ logical seminaries, but on the contrary at the 
time of registration this fall the attendance 
at Atlanta, Bangor, Chicago, Hartford, Ober- 
lin, Pacific, and Yale showed about twelve 
less on the rolls than last year, although the 
_ junior classes are about the same. The total 
registration was a little less than 400, which 
is 20 per cent. smaller than ten years ago. 
(The Congregationalist is the authority for 
these figures.) The small attendance at our 
seminaries will very largely explain the rea- 
s0n why, in answering the call for men, the 
questionable method of employing men of 
other denominations has been so largely used. 
_Again quoting from the Educational Society 
report of 1904, “All the way up to 75 per cent. 
of the pastors supplying smaller churches, 
mostly western, are from other religious 
bodies.” And in some sections this is the 
only method employed in the solution of the 
problem. In North Dakota the need is being 
fesented to the churches by means of 
printed matter. In a number of states lay- 
‘men are being pressed into service. In other 
‘States college students and women are filling 
vacancies. I have already referred to 
@ use of Moody Ipstitute men. Oklahoma 
making a very commendable effort to raise 
e salaries of well equipped men and to 
issist the others by a wisely directed reading 
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course. In Iowa there is a regularly organ- 
ized theological institute under control of 
state association that holds an annual session 
ef some ten days to two weeks at Grinnell. 
Some teacher of note is called in to assist 
Prof. Steiner and one or two other Iowa 
College professors and every effort is made 
to secure the attendance of the ministers of 
the state. Such work as is being done by 
Prof. Steiner in Iowa College (where, this 
year, he has a group of forty men looking 
toward the ministry) and a similar work in 
Oberlin College by Prof. Hutchins will have 
a large part in solving this perplexing prob- 
lem. 
CHURCH UNION IN SMALL FIELDS. 


The most far-reaching suggestion to be 
made for the further solution of our problem, 
wherever it can be carried into effect, is that 
of union in the small town. President Plass 
of Washburn College insists that “The scar- 
city of ministers is not marked, the super- 
fluity of churches is marked’; and he adds, 
“The best remedy is union in small fields. 
With more attractive conditions thus secured, 
and with more adequate salaries thus assured 
there will be ministers enough.” The subject 
of union as it relates to our denomination 
was so well discussed on a former occasion 
that I need to add nothing further, except to 
say that it is the key to the solution of a 
very large part of the problem of ministers. 

Very closely connected with the subject of 
union is the yoking of nearby fields. The 
plan is followed very largely in both the 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches, 
but it is a hinderance rather than a help in 
the present situation. Dr. Thompson, srcre- 
tary of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, suggests that “the 
grouping of separate churches and the scat- 
tered enlargement of a man’s territory and 
labor in Home Missionary work is undoubt- 
edly one of the factors deterring ministers 
from the service.” The system itself hinders 
growth toward self-support and is the cause 
of no end of trouble regarding the right to 
the services of the overworked pastor. 


USE OF MEN WITHOUT DEGREES, 


Furthermore, the universal testimony is 
that there is a shortage of men after all the 
yoking possible. In the present circumstan- 
ces we are confronted by a large number of 
ehurches calling for men. What is to be 
done. Some have thought that men might 
be secured by adjusting the course in certain 
theological seminaries to men without col- 
lege degrees. Seven out of eight replies from 
Congregationalists favored such a plan and 
one. Presbyterian said, “For special cases.” 


-The Congregationalist, objecting to the plan, 


commended the emphasis on the practical 
training here in Oberlin, but called attention 


to the need for well trained men for all the” 


churches. Those favoring an adjusted course 
did so on the ground that “Ill health or 
duties to the family sometimes hold back 
from college men whom God intended should 
preach his gospel. Such men should have 
opportunity for training.” Again, men of 
mature lifé are often led into the ministry 
and go to such institutions as the Moody 
Bible Institute for the lack of better oppor- 
tunity for training. 

WOMEN NOT WANTED AS PASTORS. 

In the: letters sent out inquiry was made 
as to how far women can be used to meet 
the need. And the unanimous opinion is that 
a Wwoman’s opportunity in the ministry is 
very limited. Dr. D. P. Breed of Iowa writes, 
after a long experience as general mission- 
ary: “Not one church in one hundred will 
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- consider a woman as pastor. 
theory, it is cold fact.” Dr. Small says: 
“Good women are needed as pastors’ wives 
but not as pastor.” Both Presbyterian and 
Congregational men recommend women very 
highly for pastor’s assistants in the cities 
and for the work of the deaconess. There 
are a limited number of ordained women in 
our denomination and a few women who are 
licensed to preach. 


LARGER HOME MISSIONARY APPROPRIA- 
~ TIONS. 

One of the most valuable suggestions for 
use in the present circumstances is an in- 
crease in the average Home Missionary ap- 
propriation per field. In the territory where 
the average salary paid by the small church 
is a little more than $650 and parsonage the 
Home Missionary Society gives less than $150 
of that amount. The average Home Mission- 
ary appropriation for our denomination in 

. the United States last year was $143.75. 
While the Presbyterian church, according 
to Dr. Thompson’s letter, averaged in the 
United States an approximate appropriation 
of $2300. The Presbyterian standard being, 
“no salary less than $700 and marse.” Our 
churches, as a rule, are able to give more for 
their own support than they do give. They 
must be taught to give before the solution 
of our problem is completd.. In the mean- 
time the more wealthy churches back of the 
Home Missionary Society should so finance 
the work that adequate salaries can be offer- 
ed to thoroughly equipped men who will be 
able to educate the peoples in the art of 
giving. , 


Denominational Sunday-School 


Statistics 
Gathered From Denominational Year-Books 


By F.M. Barton. 


_ Note—Of the 13,064,519 scholars reported, 
12,064,919 are taken from the year-books. The 
999,690 added- are estimated from 39 small 
branch and independent denominations not 
publishing year-books, but reported in the an- 
nual statistics of church membership pub- 
lished by the Christian Advocate. The esti- 
- mate is very conservative, a very low ratio 
being used for schools of colored ¢hurches. 
Jt is believed that these figures, which are 
gathered on the basis of annual revision ac- 
cording to year-books, will give as accurate 
Statistics on this subject as yet compiled. 
The Christion Advocate reports. for the 
churches below, 19,732,554 members, as against 
our 20,134,681. The difference is accounted 


for by the later reports which we had from C. H. YarMan. 
1907 year-books not available when the former : 
figures were made up. Teachers and Church. | 
Schools. Officers. Scholars. Members. 
AER Ao ee ae ee ree eee. eee. 60,860 542,250 4,527,123 6,969,871 
BADE oe hs. Feels ao Ma Po Sao 34,146 242 468 2,355,897 5,224,305 
PEESNVIETIAN so Sees: how te 5 oe oe ee 17,695 176,966 1,540,986 1,821,504 
Disciples and’ Christians |... 205.) 22.ie<c.4 ca- 9,629 87,072 967,076 1,375,728 —~ 
Wome rants Pie se eo e to ooo ees ees ae 6518 73,132 712,300 2,012,536 
KAT ORAEIDELAL oc co Acie s hoes adel 7,389 66,501 665,041 696,723 
PEO Raga ted ran Fo Ra< o\s ccivie ae RC a rae  5A23 48,807 452,443 833,988 
Ae PARSON hl ctr aca ie, 25 SR ne oa 2,679 38,860 7 1,402 430,458 
nated Brethren 5.5. foes bce ecw eeceeh ose 3,915 40,690 312,824 200,501 
* Evangel, Friends,, Dunkards, Mennonites... 3,992 35,928 359,337 479,117 
Umon-andlother schools es. 22-5: Gv ota s ones 14,000 84,608 800,000 ‘ 
fe PS gee ee Sa Ae An) ee Supa > oy OGgere 1,437,277 13,064,519 
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This is not 


Caseorde or Ciearyee 


JT have spent many sweet hours of late ‘atts 
Emerson, and in the night watch, thought and 
thought and thought of his sayings, and there 
in the silence I could hear the heart-cry of the 
multitude, sick with sin,_ill with impotence, 
dying with sorrow, sighing for a Saviour. 

I tell you truly one ounce of Calvary is 
worth a ton of Concord. 

A few can glean from Emerson’s writing: 
Some grain to make a fine gruel, but a starv-- 
ing world needs the Bread of Life. Christ 
himself is the hope of humanity. His sayings 
are great, but he is greater. 

T turn from the “Oversoul” and “Circle” and 
scintilating words to the Gospels and feel as if 
I had exchanged dirt heaps and foothills for 
mountains. The heaps and hills, if properly 
smelted, may yield a little copper of comfort 
or a trace of silver, in sanctity there is not 
much to the ton. 

Human culture may help me—the Divine 
Word can save me. The lost sheep will be 
rescued, not by a. sign but by a Saviour. 

The prodigal son needed a blessing: not a 
Look. Little use for lectures in the swine coun- 
try! The younger son had all the essays on 
prodigzlity he could hold. Experience had 
written it in caps. 

It matters not that the lost boy of today 
takes his swine food with silver spoon, nor 
that others, gay as himself, take it with him, 
feeding out of the same sin trough—he ts lost, 
sadly, surely lost. Innocence, purity, right- 

-eousness, character, all are gone. 


Inspiration, aspiration, piety are dead in him. 


Intellectual calls to these are like the cry of | 


a whippoorwill. 

I will spend none of my time in telling a 
“black man to be white, nor scolding a sick 
man for being ill, or holding hopes out of the 
reach of the helpless. No, no. 


Ideals and ambitions are mighty factors in 


the right place, but there is little use in trying ~ 


to assuage thirst by looking at the clouds. 
Philosophers deal in much that is misty; 
there may be rain drops, one cannot always 
tell, for there are clouds without water. 
Emerson may do for a golden few like him- 
self ({ doubt if there be a full dozen alive), 
but the sons of men need the Son of God. 
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_ CHURCH METHODS DEPARTMENT 


[Our readers are very generous in supply- 
ing material for our Homiletic Department, 
but we now have more than we can use for the 
next cight months. * But we do need material 
dor our Methods Department. Send us 800 
to 500 words on something that you are doing, 
which has produced results. We are on the 
search all the time, and fine a great deal, but 
we want only the best in this department, and 
we believe that our readers are more capable 
of giving advice as to methods than any other 
class of preachers. Two preachers were men 
tioned in an issue of The Congregationalist re- 
cently for their activities, Both had con 
tributed to our Methods Departments not long 
since.—Enp, | 
BUSINESS METHODS OF 

ARMY, 


General Booth recently gave the editor of 
the “American Business Man" some very in- 
teresting information about the business 
methods of the Salvation Army. From that 
publication we glean the main facts, which 
we hope will be of interest and profit to our 
readers. 

The Salvation Army was organized thirty- 
two years ago, Today it is established in 
fifty-two countries. Its territory is the 
world. It has a million members, it collects 
and expends annually $1,250,000, and all its 
work is done by 20,000 persons—its uniformed 
officers. These officers are ranked according 
to their ability, term of service and their 
eonsecration. Lieutenant is the lowest com- 
missioned officer. Then follow captain, cadet, 
ensign, adjutant, staff captain, major, briga- 
dier, lieutenant colonel, colonel, and commis- 
sioner. This force is recruited from the mem- 
bership of the army. Officers are continually 
on the look-out for men and women of con- 
secration and ability, and as these are found 
they are induced to enter the Army training 
schools. In America there are two such 
schools, one in New York and one in Chicago. 
The course extends for six months, and in- 
cludes instruction in the history of religion 
and of the Salvation Army, in the Bible and 
in administration, the purpose being to turn 
out young men and women well versed in 
their Bibles, in the doctrines of the Army 
and in the methods of tact and resourceful- 
ness that constitute the foundation of execu- 
tive ability. On graduation, the students are 
eommissioned as full-fledged lieutenants and 
captains, 

Success as an Army worker is rewarded by 
promotion, and General Booth says “no sys- 
tem built up on a basis of big salaries could 
possibly succeed so well. I have seen men 
in various nations and in various walks of 
life rejoicing over their prosperity, but I 
have never seen one as happy as an officer 
of the Salvation Army on receiving a promo- 
tion to a higher rank, Promotion means 
something to that officer, not the least of 
Which is the knowledge that he is a success 
in his chosen line of endeavor.” 

“The international headquarters of the Army 
are situated in London. There the Army has 
insur- 
ance company and a foreign office as thor- 
Oughly organized as the department of state 
This foreign office keeps in 
touch with the national headquarters in each 
and evety one of the fifty-two countries 
ere the Salvation Army is active, It 


THE SALVATION 


knows, for instanee, everything that the 
Army is doing in Chicago; more than this, it 
knows just what are the conditions and 
possibilities In Chicago. When the Army is 
doing good work there, the foreign office 
knows it, and when less is belng acecom- 
plished than might be expected, the foreign 
office likewise is alive to the falling-off. Thus, 
everything that Is done in every city of fifty- 
two nations is checked off monthly with 
everything that should have been done, The 
foreign office never permits a lag in Chleago, 
in Berlin, in Manila, in Capetown, in Rio Jan- 


eiro, in Tokyo, to go long unremedied, nor 
an especially brilliant effort to go uncom- 
mended, 


The accumulated experience at the center 
is always at the disposal of the men at the 
extremities, New York may ask the foreign 
office in London for advice, and the foreign 
office will answer intelligently, because close 
study of the monthly reports from New York 
has made the men in London thoroughly 
familiar with the situation at New York, and 
they have their wide experience in other 
flelds for guidance, 

In defense of the autocratic government of 
the Army, General Booth says: 


“Tips same organization characterizes our 
work everywhere. To begin with, our field, 
which Is the world, is divided into territories, 
each in charge of a sub-general, who is In- 
vested with full executive powers In his de- 
partment, This sub-general Is expected to 
do things. In his sphere this sub-general ts 
an autocrat, and in this connection I wish to 
defend the system of autoecracy as an efficient 
agency in business organization. When 
considers how the Salvation Army goes down 
to the very lowest depths and lifts men and 
women up, no one can accuse us of not being 
democratic, and yet in our organization we 
are autocratic. My powers, as General, for 
instance, are absolute, If I err in my judg- 
ment or in my personal deportment, I may be 
removed from office; but while I do reign, I 
must be obeyed, So must the colonel or the 
commissioner in charge of a department be 
obeyed, In the same way, there must be 
prompt compliance with the commands of 
major to captain, of captain to lieutenant, 
of lieutenant to soldier. There is no ocea- 
sion for a command to be questloned—tit 
must not. Now, obviously this is auto- 
eracy, but I insist it is quite necessary to the 
conduct of any successful organization,” 

To prevent stagnation and to halt a pos. 
sible tendency to get too conservative, the 
term of command is limited to five years, 
Something must be done by the man In power 
or at the end of five years he will find him- 
self supplanted by a younger man of fresher 
ideas, 

The Army is divided Into two general de- 
partments—a social department, attending to 
the charitable and philanthropic dutles of the 
Army, and a spiritual or religious depart. 
ment. Hach one is managed separately, Sach 
does its own bookkeeping, ita own banking 
and its oWn financing, so that contributions 
to advance the spiritual side of the work do 
not go to advance the charitable side, and 
vice versa, 

The finances of the Army are regulated by 
the budget principle. Hach spending depart- 
ment has to present to the board of experts 
a statement eompliled from carefully ascer- 
tained data of the probable income and ex. 
penditures during the coming twelve months. 
This statement is submitted to, and passed 
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one , 


upon by experts, who are called the budget — 


board. If approved by this board, the ex- 
penditure allowed cannot be carried out until 
the scheme or schemes under consideration 
are submitted to the finance council. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that Commissioner Kilbey 
decided upon erecting a new training school 
at Chicago to cost $100,000, and the expendi- 
ture should be passed upon by the budget 
board, it would still be necessary, before a 
single cent could be paid out, for the finance 
council to give its approval. 

The financial council is composed of lead- 
ing financial men attached to headquarters 
who have no interest in the particular scheme 
under consideration and whose decision must 
be arrived at in harmony with the funda- 
mental principles of economy and utility. 
The council must have positive evidence of 
the value of the land upon which the school 
is to be built and must know beyond any 
possibility of error that the scheme offers no 
pitfall into which the funds of the Army will 
be sunk. 

Well, the finance council, we will say, ap- 
proves of the proposition. What then? The 
sum desired must be requisitioned for and 
vouchers must be produced, showing that the 
money has been spent or is necessary. Then 
begins the inquiry all over again. 

We again quote the General directly: 

“In all this, you may say, there is much 
red tape. Admitted; and oftentimes this rigid 
auditing and re-auditing is most tantalizing, 
almost maddening to the live, enthusiastic 
officers who are chafing to go ahead. But it 
is necessary, I insist. The Army must be 
above suspicion. 

“In addition to our internal audit, there is 
an external one. Knox, Burbridge and Crop- 
per, an eminent firm of chartered account- 
ants of the city of London, are employed to 
go over our books regularly each month. It 
is their duty to find leakages and extrava- 
gances, if any exist, and by revealing them 
force us to make correction at once. 

“Take a collection at one of our meetings. 
First, it must be counted by two persons, 
one checking the other. Then the money is 
passed into the hands of the local treasurer 
and in time is reported, abstractly, in the 
monthly statement to London. There is no 
opportunity for what in America you call 
‘graft.’ 

“Some business houses, I am told, make a 
failure of foreign trade by attempting to use 
in all countries the methods that are suc- 
cessful in one. The Salvation Army does not 
make this mistake. Our methods vary as 
the countries in which they are employed 
vary. Thus in Paris and Berlin there are 
no street processions, such as we have in 
this country and in England. The drum and 
the horn are not appreciated on the boule- 
vards of France as they are opposite one 
of your American saloons, for @#hstance. We 
take heed of this, and map our campaign 
accordingly. If the drum and horn will win 
men from sin, we will keep everlastingly 
beating and tooting away; if the drum and 
the horn are not effective, then we will seek 
everlastingly for something that is. This is 
good religion, and I think it is good busi- 
ness. 


AN APRIL FOOL JOKE. 


One April first Henry Ward Beecher found in his 
morning mail a letter containing only the words 
“April Fool!” 

“Well, well,” said Beecher, “I have received many 
a letter where a man forgot to sign his name. This 
is the first time I ever knew of a writer signing his 
name and forgetting to write a letter!” — 


— 


THE CHURCH GYMNASIUM AND THE 
Why Should the Church Maintain a Gymna- 


sium? 


Were the Y. M. C. A. within walking dis- 
tance we should question, the advisability. But 
it is rot. We have in the church over 
boys between the ages of 10 and 20. For many 
of these the Y. M. C. A. membership is pro- 
hibitive in cost. About us in the parish are 
probably hundreds of boys, many not identified 
with church or Sunday School. The éity boy 
has no place of play but in the streets. In his 
‘teens physical activity is a necessity if he is 
to grow up a strong, self-controlled man. De- 
generacy, lack of vitality, impaired constitu- 
tions are the frequent result of city life with- 
out sufficient exercise in youth. The boy with 
a strong body and who is constant in vigorous 
exercise is more apt to escape the morbid con- 
ditions in which evil tendencies thrive. : 

We believe in the character making power 
of clean, manly, wisely directed sports. Boys 
who learn the lessons of fair play, of personal 
sacrifice for the good of the team, of self-con- 
trol in heated contests; are becoming men. 
These are the purposes we have in mind. 

The gymnasium is equipped with mats, horse 
and buck, spring board, vaulting standards, 
punching bag, chest weights, dumb-bells and 
wands 

The hours are: 

For boys under 12, 3:45 to 4:45 p. m. 

For boys under 15, 7 to 8 p. m. 

For boys above 15, 8 to 9 p. m. 


y 


The fees are light, 35c a term (three - 


months) for the first two classes, Tic a term 
for the last. The gymnasium is open from 


October till April. A free check room is main”. ; 


tained and boys may enter at any time. The 
average membership is about 100.—Cleveland, 
O., Epworth Outlook. 


PERSONAL LETTERS. 


Rev. R. D.-Pierson, of South Baptist church, 
Miiwaukee, Wis., writes 400 birthday letters 
every year. One to every member of his con- 
gregation; one birthday letter évery day— 
sometimes more! 

“T do it bemuse it pleases my congregation, 
and because it brings me closer to them, They 
expect that birthday letter, and I enjoy writing 
it, Yet, it takes a few minutes every day— 
more than that, some days, when the birthdays 
are five or six deep.” 9 

There is a little desk calendar on the Rey. 
Pierson’s desk. On page after page there are 
written the names of his members, with the 
date of their birthdays. Now and then a day 
or two days elapse without a birthday anni- 
versary date. Sometimes there are half a 
dozen in one day. Sometimes the letter is to 
a gray-haired woman, a lifelong member of 
the congregation.. Sometimes it is to a young 
man who is not yet a member of the church. 


But the letter always contains a personal 


touch, a word of cheer, and encouragement, 
and hope, and good fellowship. On Me 
son’s desk is a mimeograph machine, but it 
never used for the birthday lette i 
The pastor goes about his duties " 


e 
: 2 - 


Pier-_ 


— <<. 


- scientiously as a business man might: 


Nnouncements were made. 


His 
ministerial calls are made carefully and sys- 
-tematically, his desk file containing the names 
and addresses of his congregation docketed ac- 
cording to district. When he finds that mem- 
bers of the family are not at home he leaves 
a little note of regret and greeting. 


SUNDAY EVENING TOPICS. 


Rey. H. B. Lewis, M. E. Church, Gallipolis, 
O., preached Sunday evening, April 21, on 
Dancing, Card-playing and Theatre-going. The 
following three Sunday evenings he preached 
on each subject singly, and wound up the se- 
ries with the subject : “Woman stoned but man 
set free.” At the first sermon opinions of 
representative citizens were read as to the in- 
fluence of these popular amusements. In an 
editorial the local paper said: “The whole 
town is talking of dancing and the evils which 
sometimes accompany it, so the sermon must 
have ‘taken,’ as they say when one has been 
vaccinated.” 


FIVE SUNDAY EVENINGS IN MOUN- 
TAIN AND VALLEY. 


First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Aurora, Illinois : 
REV. HENRY HEPBURN, PASTOR. 


July 5. Mount Moriah. 
July 12. The Shepherd Psalm. 
July 19. Mount Carmel. 
. July 26. Abide With Me. 
Aug. 2. The Mount of God. 
7:30 o'clock. 


The Stereopticon will be used. COME! 


This announcement was made on the half 
of a front of a post card, the back being occu- 
pied by a picture of snow-capped mountains, 
the coolest picture I ever saw. We would re- 
produce it but it was marred by the postoffice 
cancel stamp 


‘INCREASING ATTENDANCE. 


In taking up the work in a new field of la- 
bor, I found the first thing necessary was to 
secure an audience as the membership had be- 
come indifferent. Neat and novel reminders 
and invitations were left by the pastor and 
wife in house to house visitation. In the hall 
a large frame was hung in which weekly an- 
The newspapers 
were freely used. Practical, pointed sermons 
were arranged for in series and these created 
interest. A Rally day was next planned and 
an. effort was made to secure the attendance 
of every member. Reminders were given 
through personal canvass. The members were 
urged to bring friends and neighbors. Soon 
the people began to talk about the activity and 
new life the church had taken on. Audiences 
began to increase. An occasional song service 
was arranged, a male chorus organized, the 
young ladies formed a club, the young men 
also. These clubs were used as a means to 


get the young people acquainted and promote 
“sociability. The Bible school gave an exercise 


occasionally on Sunday evening and the Sun- 


a ’ day School choir of children sang. The pastor 


reached periodically to the children and in- 


i day.” 


\ 


vited the sched to attend. “Monthly illustrated 
sermons were given, the pastor painting the 
illustrations and using them often in monthly 
series. The program was varied by object ser- 
mons. The Endeavor Society was divided in 
three equal parts and engaged in a three-sided 
contest. The Bible school began a conquest 
ana in the missionary society the social hour 
was introduced, each member entertaining the 
society at her home once a year. The church 
was burdened with a $1300 debt and the ladies 
challenged the men tc raise one-third to their 
two-thirds. The Endeavor Society planned to 
give a monthly house social for improvement 
and the supply of their treasury. 

In ene month the audience room would not 
contain the people. The children’s exercises 
(planned by pastor) called out such audiences 
that half could not secure entrance. The even- 
ing services were increased in attendance from 
50 to 300. This increase, while it has varied 
during the three and half years, still ranges 
between the two and three hundred. The debt 
was raised in one year, the church has been 
repainted inside, new oak pulpit and choir- 
front put in, new $500 vocalion organ secured, 
new carpet and new chandeliers and stained 
glass windows. All this has been accomplished 
in three years by a small congregation, that, 
before these methods were employed, could not 
pay its debts or secure a respectable audi- 
ence. Fifty have been added to the member- 
ship and 150 to the permanent attendance. 

Foster FULuer. 

Wilhtamsport, Pa. 


THE “300 DAY” TO. AID SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


We are in the midst of a very new work at 
Nazareth and realize that hard work is neces- 
sary to attain a standard set up by our most 
earnest hopes. 

For some years it was considered a wise 
plan to plant a United Evangelical Church in 


“Nazareth. The project was broight to an is- 


sue and an organization consisting of 24 
members, was effected. Our Sunday school 
numbered 62. This was in 1901. By faithful 
work we have succeeded in advancing our 
Sunday school roll to about 300. 

On the 15th of March of this year our at- 
tendance was 237. This was the highest at- 
tendance recorded for any one regular Sunday 
school session, in the history of the school. 

As summer came on and with it the at- 
tractions of the parks and other pleasure re- - 
sorts, it was found that our splendid average, 
which had risen to 200, could not be held up 
unless our efforts were redoubled. 

Mr. D. S. Hangen, the faithful and very 
efficient superintendent, with the pastor, be- 
gan to look around for ways and means to 
continue the prosperity of the school. 

Among other plans tried with good results 
is the one indicated on the circular enclosed. 
We’ had what we were pleased to call “300 
This day was that of the regular chil- 
dren’s day celebration. Our hope was to have 
the “largest attendance in the history of our 
school.” A carnation was given to each one 
in attendance. In addition to this we had™ 
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prepared an interesting program. An ex- 
superintendent of the public schools was se- 
cured to make an address, and the pastor gave 
the history of the school. When the record 
was taken it was found that 346 pupils had at- 
tended the service. Of these 211 were regular 
scholars. 

Our plan was not only to gain a large at-’ 
tendance but to gather as many new scholars 
as possible. Not less than ten new names 
were entered upon the Sunday school roll. 

The condition of our Sunday school work 
will be seen to be remarkable when it is un- 
derstood that our congregation numbers only 
52 members. We have a splendid orchestra 
of eight pieces, which adds to the attractive- 
ness of the sessions. The school is splendidly 
graded. There are four organized classes. 
The adult Bible class has an enrollment of 63. 
The junior Bible class has a strong enroll- 


ment. The intermediate department is in 
charge of seven competent teachers. The 
primary department is well manned. Our 


cradle roll receives not the least attention of 
all our work, but is considered as an effective 
means of bringing the parents into the reach 
of the church. The superintendent’s cabinet 
is interested in all the details of the school.— 
Joseph F. Gron. Nazareth,. Pa. 


Rev. George Whitfield Mead, of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, of Wilkinsburg, is hav- 
ing breakfasts served to the young men mem- 
bers of his Bible class Sunday mornings. 
Many of theme claimed they were unable to 
attend regularly owing to not getting their 
breakiasts in time. 


A LITTLE “POLITICS” EVERY SUNDAY. 

In an effort to maintain a continuous inter- 
est in civic affairs, the Rev. William FE. Cad- 
mus, of the First Congregational Church, of 
Peoria, Ill, has adopted the novel plan of giv- 
ing a brief informal talk upon some question 
of public interest as a prelude to his evening 
sermon. 

“Loyalty to One's Own City” wag Mr. Cad- 
mus’ theme one Sunday night recently, and to 
give an idea of the character of his talk, here 
is an extract of what he said: 

“Tt is not my purpose to speak of unqualified 
boastfulness about one’s city. We all know 
that self-satisfaction is injurious to the man 
and to the mass. It rears a wall against per- 
sonal or public development. But are we 
equally well aware of the need to study the 
problems of citizenship and to take the time to 
vote and the pains to vote right by seeking re- 
liable information concerning candidates for 
civic responsibilities? Are we aware how ex- 
tremely important it is that we are loyal in 
these things? 

“There is nothing which dishonest public 
service corporations, which political boodlers, 
either of the low or the ‘respectable’ type, 
which the political machine of the Tweed order 
rejoices in more than in a subservient public. 

“A public which never makes inquiries but 
which votes like sheep following a bell-wether, 
ue as they are advised to do by these modern 

ob Roys—this is the public which is lacking 
in loyalty.” 


A SERMON’ “THAT F PRODUCED | : 


- Breaking Habits 

Dr. Tippy, Epworth M, E. Church, Cleve- 
land, received the following interesting letter 
on Monday: 

Dear Sir:—On May 17 we heard your ser- 
mon on “Good and Bad Habits,” and we made 
up our minds to break ourselves of the habits 
of using slang and speaking evil of others. 
For cach offense we pay a fine of five cents, 
which we will continue for two months. Al- 
though not members of your church, the ser- 
men has done us both good, so at the end of 
each month we put in fhe fines. Enclosed for 
the first month you will find $4.80. 

(Signed) E— and D—. 

FE. $2.10. : 

D. $2.70. 

The money will be used by Dr. Tippy for 
flowers in his sick visitation. 


WARM WEATHER PRAYER MEETINGS. 
BY REV. F. W. STANTON, PASTOR, 


Dear Friend:—HHere is a new prayer meet- 
ing plan. It may be called the co-operative 
prayer meeting. This plan was adopted at a 
recent meeting of all the presidents of the so- 
cicties of our church. Each society in the 
church is to be given an evening, and they are 
to attend in a body, meeting in the ladies’ par- 
lor just before the meeting begins and march- 
ing in to reserved seats, the president and 


“secretary leading. When we have gone the 


round, the society having the largest number 
of its members present will be served refresh- 
ments by the other societies, 

Special efforts are to be made each week 
hy postal card and telephone invitations to se- 
evre a large attendance. The plan will not 
werk itself. It will have to be worked hard 
by the officers of each society, assisted by the 
pastor, Each member must take pride in hav- 
ing his society well represented. 

We want to avoid mere sensationalism, and 


make the meetings spiritual and profitable 


Hence special preparations will be made for 
these meetings. ~ Solos, duets, quartets will 
spice them. They will continue one hour; 
The whole a is asked to co-operate in 
making this plan work. Consider it worth 
while. The prayer meeting is considered too 
ordinary by the average church member. Our 
object is to make it big enough to be worth 
while to everybody. You are therefore most 
cordially invited to give the prayer meeting 
a place in the list of your engagements. 
Sincerely your pastor, 
F. W. Stanton. 


- 


PROGRAM. , 
This program is subject to change if neces- 
sary for the convenience of any society. To 


avoid confusion, however, it is hoped that — 


each society will keep its original date, 
June 11—Woman's Home Missionary So- 


ciety. Subject: Martha and se conan 
June 18—Epworth League. Subject: The 

Bible's Greatest Young Man and Y 

Woman. ; 


June 25—Woman’'s Foreign Missionary 
ciety. Subject; Ladia, the Seller of Purple 


July 2—Sunday School Fourth of July 
Rally. Subject: The Soldier with an Empty 
Sleeve, 

July 9—Ladies’ Aid Society. 
cas, the Pious Seamstress. 

July 16—Queen Esther and Naomi Circles 
(Joint meeting). Subject: The Two Young 
Ladies Whose Names-are Immortal. 

July 23—Official Board and Adult 
Class. 
address this meeting. 

July 30—Junior League, Standard Bearers, 
Anderson Band (Combined meeting). Sub- 
ject: The Boy Who Helped Jesus. 

Note—tThe pastor will have charge of each 
service, speaking twelve minutes on the sub- 
ject. The president of each society will speak 
five minutes on the aim and work of the so- 
ciety. Opportunity for prayer and testimony 
will be given to all. 

QUIET HINTS. 


Talk up the meeting, not down. 

Pray seven times for it to once in it. 

Think before you speak if you want others 
to think after you speak. 

Cut both ends. off your long prayers and give 
us the middle. 

Methodism was born in prayer meeting. It 
is therefore the oldest thing in the church. 

Don’t make excuses for not attending. 
Don’t be a “retired” or a “tired” Christian. 
Don’t be late, sit in back seat, lounge, or be 
listless. Don’t be a lazy Christian, 


Subject: Dor- 


Bible 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 
JAMES HENRY NORTHRUP, PASTOR. 
SUMMER NIGHT SERMONS—REFRESHING 
THEMES. 


REV. 
SHORT 


June 7th—“‘The Water Brooks.” 

June 14th—“The Shadow of a Great Rock.” 
June 2lst—’A Cup of Cold Water.” 

June 28th—“In the Cool of the Day.” 

July 5th—‘A Watered Garden.” 

July 12th—-“‘Ice Like Morsels.” 


July 
July 


19th—*A Green Bay Tree.” 
26th—*A Basket of Summer Fruit.” 


REMEMBERING THE FATHERS AND 
MOTHERS IN ISRAEL. 

- Many churches now observe the beautiful 
custom of observing at least once a year what 
is usually called “Old Folks’ Day.” A more 
appropriate title for such a service I believe 
would be “Older People’s Service.” It is con- 
trary to the spirit of brotherly kindness to em- 
_barrass a young man of sixty-five by pinning 
on him a flower, thus classing him with the 
old people of eighty and ninety. A failure to 
be tactful in drawing the line has left many a 
little sting which has hurt more than the feel- 
ing of being neglected. 

It is a question, however, whether one serv- 
ice in the year for those who legitimately be- 
long to this class is sufficient. About a yaer 
ago the wide-awake superintendent of our 
Sunday School came to me with a plan to sup- 
plement the methods we were then using to 

_ interestgthe older members of our church. It 
_ appealed to me at once and I gave my hearty 


A special speaker from abroad will . 
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approval and co-operation. The plan has 
worked out admirably during the year and I 
pass it on in the hope that it may be at least 
suggestive. 

A nominal organization was formed, called 
“The Grand Army of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of W —.” All over seventy were 
entitled to membership in this company. We 
found twelve only. The oldest, an active, 
black-haired litthke woman of eighty-five, was 
styled Captain. One beautiful summer day we 
secured a large, easy-riding, covered bus, — 
which was almost large enough to accommo- 
date the Company and escorts. It was a quiet 
but happy party that rode five miles out into ~ 
the country to a good farmer’s home. where a 
substantial twelve o’clock dinner of chicken 
and waffles was served. They enjoyed them- 
selves like children. Each wore a_ ribbon 
badge containing the name of the organization 
and this motto: “I have fought a good fight, I 
have kept the faith.’ A picture was taken and 
later souvenir cards were presented to each, 
containing a list of the names and the dates 
of their births and one of the pictures. As the 
wagon rolled homeward in the lengthening 


shadows with its load of more than a thou- 
sand years, I think the happiest one was he 
who had conceived this method of giving these 
old soldiers of the Cross a day’s furlough from 
the routine of their daily lives. 


Having the dates of their births, the next 
step naturally followed. Every birthday is re- 
membered. Sometimes by flowers, again by 
something more congenial. ‘This may be made 
an occasion for a prayer-service for the almost 
and entirely shut-ins, if thought desirable. In- 
stead of one special day, the regular. service 
for older people, usually held in October, we 
have three, the fall day devoted to religious 
service, the picnic day, and the remembrance 
of the birthday. The financing of such a plan 
is trivial, the happiness derived from assisting 
in it or some similar method is better experi- 
enced than told, and the results are rich in 
blessing. FRANK T. BELL. 


LOOKING TOWARD REUNION. 

The promise of paradise—heaven—is one of 
the strongest incentives known to man, Mrs. 
Bottome says, “When I was a girl, my mother 
used to say, ‘Don’t let your father find you 
away when he comes home; he likes to see 
you.’ What a lovely thing it would be if we 
simply believed that our Father in Heaven 


would miss us if we did not get home; for you 
know heaven is home.” 

\We are absent from Christ's visible pres- 
ence now, as also from our loved ones gone be- 
fore. But let us live to meet them in the heav- 
enly home, 


MEN’S ETHICAL STUDY CLASS 


A Men's Ethical Study class is one of the 
features of the State Street Methodist Church, 
Troy, N. Y. It was started last October and 
is now managed by Dr. Geo. Wood Ander- 
son, the pastor. The discussions were sug- 
gested by a recent publication, “A Manual of 
Ethics,” by J. S. MacKenzie, one of the best 
and most widely used college text books on 
the subject of ethics. Members of the class 
are given an opportunity to buy copies at a 
discount, 

The sessions of this class come at 12 o'clock, 
immediately following | the morning sermon. 
The full list of topics is herewith given, as it 
contains hints for sermons as well as sug- 
gestions for a similar course of studies: 

Introduction 


Subjects of Lessons with reference by pages 

to the Manual. 

September 20, Lecture. 

October 6. The Scope of Ethics, 

Its Nature as Science of Conduct. 
Pages I-19. 
October 13. Relation of Ethics 
Sciences, ‘ 
Pages 23-24. 
DIVISION 1. 
Ethics and Mental. Sciences. 

October 20. A Study of Desire. 

Ts Desire Isolated from Will. 
Pages 43-54. 

October 27. A Study of the Will. 

Its Nature. When it becomes Purpose. 
Results on Character. 
Pages 54-58. 

November 3. Meaning of Motive, 

Distinction between Motive and Inten- 
tion. 
Pages 59-60. 

November 10. The Controlling Motive. 
Should it be Pleasure or Reason. 

Pages 69-78. 

November 17. Character and Conduct. 
Meaning of Character, Conduct, Circum- 
stance. Habit. 

Pages 83-90, 

November 24. Character and Conduct. 
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THE CROWD, A STUDY OF THE 
POPULAR MIND 


by Gustave Le Bon, 
published by the Macmillan Co., N. Y. 


This book is an attempt at the investigation 

- and discussion of the characteristics of crowds. 

It is written from the standpoint of a rational- 

istic Frenchman. It is quite suggestive, hav- 

ing many keen observations on the action of 

the minds of masses. We give some of the 
most suggestive paragraphs. He says: 


THE MIND OF CROWDS. 


A crowd is guided almost exclusively by un- 
conscious motives. Its acts are far more un- 
der the influence of the spinal cord than of the 
brain. In this respect a crowd is closely akin 
to quite primitive beings. A crowd is at the 
mercy of all external exciting causes, and re- 
flects their incessant variations. It is the slave 
of the impulses which it receives. The isolated 
individual may be submitted to the same ex- 
citing causes as the man in a crowd, but as 
his brain shows him the inadvisability of yield- 
ing to them, he refrains from yielding. This 
truth may be physiologically expressed by say- 
ing that the isolated individual possesses the 
capacity of dominating his reflex actions, while 
a crowd is devoid of this capacity. 

When defining crowds, we said that one of 
their general characteristics was an excessive 
suggestibility, and we have shown to what an 
extent suggestions are contagious in every hu- 
man agglomeration; a fact which explains the 
rapid turning of the sentiments of a crowd in 
a definite direction. However indifferent it 
may be supposed, a crowd, as a rule, is in a 
fF State of expectant attention, which renders sug- 
j gestion easy. The first suggestion formulated 
1 which arises implants itself immediately by 
t 
> 


- 


a process of contagion in the brains of all as- 
_ sembled, and the identical bent of the senti- 
ments of the crowd is immediately an accom- 
plished fact. 
_An individual in a crowd resembles primi- 
tive beings. Inaccessible to fine distinctions, 
he sees things as a whole, and is blind to their 
intermediate phases. The exaggeration of the 
“sentiments of a crowd is heightened by the fact 
that any feeling when once it is exhibited com- 
“Municating itself very quickly by a process of 
uggestion and contagion, the evident approba- 
m of which it is the object considerably in- 
eases its force. 


« 


The simplicity and exaggeration of the sen- 
timents of crowds have for result that a throng 
knows neither doubt nor uncertainty, 

Given to exaggeration in its feelings, a crowd 
is only impressed by excessive sentiments. An 


- orator wishing to move q crowd must make 


an abusive use of violent affirmations. To ex- 
aggerate, to affirm, to resort to repetitions, and 
never to attempt to prove anything by reason- 
ing are methods of argument well known to 
speakers at public meetings. 

Moreover, a crowd exacts a like exaggera- 
tion in the sentiments of its heroes. Their ap- 
parent qualities and virtues must always be 
amplified. It has been justly remarked that on 
the stage a crowd demands from the hero of 
the piece a degree of courage, morality, and 
virtue that is never to be found in real life. 

Crowds are only cognisant of simple and 
extreme sentiments; the opinions, ideas, and 
beliefs suggested to them are accepted or re- 
jected as a whole, and considered as absolute 
truths or as not less absolute errors. This is 
always the case with beliefs induced by a pro- 
cess of suggestion instead of engendered by 
reasoning. Every one is aware of the intoler- 
aice that accompanies religious beliefs, and of 
the despotic empire they exercise on men’s 
minds. 

Being in doubt as to what constitutes trutk 
or error, and having, on the other hand, a cleat 
notion of its strength, a crowd is as disposed 
to give authoritative effect to its inspirations as 
it is intolerant. An individual may accept con- 
tradiction and discussion; a crowd will never 
do so. At public meetings the slightest con- 
tradiction on the part of an orator is imme- 
diately received with howls of fury and violent 
invective, soon followed by blows, and expul- 
sion should the orator stick to his point. Dic- 
tatorialness and intolerance are common to all 
categories of crowds, but they are met with in 
a varving degree of intensity. 

Crowds exhibit a docile respect for force, 
and are but slightly impressed by kindness, 
which for them is scarcely other than a form 
of weakness. Their sympathies have never 
been bestowed on easy-going masters, but on 
tyrants who vigorously oppressed them. It is 
to these latter that they always erect the loft- 
iest statues. 

The inferior reasoning of crowds is based, 
just as is reasoning of a high order, on the 
association of ideas, but between the ideas as- 
sociated by crowds there are only apparent 
bonds of analogy or succession. The mode of 
reasoning of crowds resembles that of the 
Esquimaux who, knowing from experience that 
ice, a transparent body, melts in the mouth, 
concludes that glass, also a transparent body, 
should also melt in the mouth; or that of the 
savage who imagines that by eating the heart 
of a courageous foe he acquires his bravery; 
or of a workman who, having been exploited 
by one employer of labor, immediately con- 
cludes that all employers exploit their men. 

The characteristics of the reasoning of 
crowds are the association of dissimilar things 
possessing a merely apparent connection be- 
tween each other, and the immediate general- 
ization of particular cases. It is arguments 
of this kind that are always presented to 
crowds by those who know how to manage 
them. They are the only arguments by which 


crowds are to be influenced. A chain of logical 
-argumentation. is totally incomprehensible to 
crowds, and for this reason it is permissible 
to. say that they do not reason or that they rea- 
son falsely and are not to be influenced by rea- 


soning. Astonishment is felt at times on read-. 


ing certain speeches at theirr>weakness, and yet 
they had an enormous influence on the crowds 
which listened to them, but it is forgotten that 
they were intended to persuade collectivities 
_ and not to be read by philosophers. An orator 
in intimate communication with a crowd can 
evoke images by which it will be seduced. 

Just as is the case with resnect to persons 
in whom reasoning power is absent, the figur- 
ative imagination of crowds is very powerful, 
very active and very susceptible of being keenly 
impressed. The images evoked in their minds 
by a- personage, an event, an incident, are al- 
most as life-like as the reality. Crowds, being 
incapable both of reflection and of reasoning, 
are devoid of the notion of improbability; and 
it is to be noted that in a general way it is the 
most improbable things that are the most strik- 
ing. ( 

It was not by any means of cunning rhetoric 
‘that Anthony succeeded in making the popu- 
lace rise against the murderers of Caesar; it 
was by reading his will to the multitude and 
pointing to the corpse. 

Whatever strikes the imagination of crowds 
presents itself under the shape of a startling 
and very clear image, freed from all accessory 
explanation, or merely having as accompani- 
ment a few marvellous or mysterious facts; 
examples in point are a great victory, a great 
miracle, a great crime, or-a great hope. 

The epidemic of influenza, which caused the 
death but a few years ago of five thousand 
persons in Paris alone, made very little impres- 
sion on the popular imagination. The reason 
was that this veritable hecatomb was not .em- 
bodied in any visible image, but was only learnt 
from statistical information. furnished weekly. 

It is not, then, the facts in themselves that 
strike the popular imagination, but the way in 
which they take place and are brought under 
notice. It is necessary that by their condensa- 
tion, if I may thus express myself, they should 
- produce a startling image which fills and besets 
the mind. To know the art of impressing the 
imagination of crowds is to know at the same 
time the art of governing them. 


THE LEADERS OF CROWDS. 


The leaders we speak of are more frequently 
men of action than thinkers. They are not 
gifted with that keen foresight, nor could they 
be, as this quality generall; conduces to doubt 
and inactivity. 

The intensity of their faith gives great power 
of suggestion to their words. The multitude is 
always ready to listen to the strong-willed man, 
who knows how to impose himself upon it. 

The men of ardent convictions who have 
stirred the soul of crowds, the Peter the Her- 
mit, the Luthers, the Savonarolas, the men of 
the French Revolution, have only exercised 
their fascination after having been themselves 
fascinated first of all by a creed. They are 
then able to call up in the souls of their fellows 
that formidable force known as faith, which 
renders a man the absolute slave of his dream. 

The arousing of faith—whether religious, 


political; or social, whether faith in a work, in 
a person, or an idea—has- always been ‘the 
function of the great leaders of the crowds, and 
it is on this account that their influence is very 
great. Of all the forces at the disposal of 
humanity, faith has always been one of the 
most tremendous, and the gospel rightly at- 
tributes to it the power of moving mountains. 
To endow a man with faith is to multiply his 
strength tenfold. The great events of history 
have beer brought about by obscure believers, 
who have had. little beyond their faith in their 
favor. 

When, however, it is proposed to imbue the 
mind of a crowd with ideas and beliefs, the 
leaders have recourse to different expedients. 
The principal of them are three in number and 
clearly defined—affirmation, repetition, and con- 
tagion. Their action is somewhat slow, but its 
effects, once produced, are very lasting. 

Affirmation pure and simple, kept free of all 
reasoning and all proof, is one of the surest 
means of making an idea enter the mind of 
crowds. The conciser an affirmation is, the 
more destitute of every appearance of proof 
and demonstration, the more weight it carries. 


. The religious books and the legal codes of all 


ages have always resorted to simple affirmation. 
Statesmen called upon to defend a political 
cause, and commercial men pushing the sale of 
their preducts by means of advertising are 
acquainted with the value of affirmation, 


(A vrrsowat INFLUENCE. 
psy Smith says: 


“Tf you take bricks and sand and leave out 
stand. Now, in this work of conversion you 
have to deal with a man’s intelligence, his con- 
science and his emotions. His intelligence and 
his conscience are the bricks and sand. The 
mortar is his emotions—his heart. Without 
the mortar you cannot build your wall; with- 
out the emotion, without touching and reach- 
ing into the heart of your man, you cannot 
build your Christian.” 

Teachers should paste this in their Bible. 
When we look at the great influence of the 


Sunday School in the past, we wonder how it 


accomplished so much—not having been graded 
or having had trained teachers. With these 
two great reidrms the Sunday School should 
accomplish more in the next ten years than it 
has during the past 100 years. It was the per- 
sonal influence and godly life of the teacher 
that influenced boys and girls. 

No matter’ how carefully trained the teacher 
who has not a warm heart, and who is not a 
doer of the word, is a failure. You get what 
you aim at. If you simply aim to fill the 
child’s head you can do that, but don’t forget 
that the devil appeals to the heart and emo- 
tions. He can make a wreck of your exclu- 
sively head-trained scholar in short order. 

The emotion or warmth of heart that is not 
used to get up steam or develop power for 
some good work is wasted, it must be made to 
produce something. 

The feet and hands are the fly-wheel and 
machinery, the heart the boiler and the head 
the governor. 

Don’t forget that you must have fire in the 
boiler if you are going to get results. 
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BY REV. G. B. ¥. HALLOCK, D. D. 


Best of Recent Sermons 


By John Robertson, Robert E. Speer, A. Pt Walton, Charles C. Albertson, Webb Peploe 


The Engineering of Eternity 


BY REV. JOHN ROBERTSON, D, D., GLASGOW, 
SCOTLAND. 

ext? 
standeth sure, having this seal, The Lord 
knoweth them that-are his. And let every one 
that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
— iniquity.’—2 Timothy 2: 19. 

- A disease very common among occupants of 
the pulpit, they tell us, is “ministerial sore 
throat.” I will tell you of a disease among 
them more common, more pitiable, and more 
deadly than that—it is ministerial sore heart! 
Ill of this “cardiac affection” -is. Timothy to- 
night. Sad and dejected is the young minister 
as he sits in his study. Bickering has begun 
_in his congregation. Two creatures have 
caused a lot of trouble in their midst. Big 
men according to their own estimate are Hy- 
menaeus and Philetus. Like the pride-swollen 
frog of the fable, they are getting big to the 
bursting. Men of goods and gear, they are 
salaamed in the market-place, honored and 
hatted in the fashion of the day by the passers- 
by. They bestow their “distinguished patron- 
age” on the Church at Ephesus. As Atlas up- 
heid the world, so they uphold this congrega- 
tion. They “seem to be pillars.” No subor- 
dinate position would do with them—the villa 
and the vehicle forbid. The Rev. Mr. Tim- 
othy they are now to lead by the nose where 
they like. He is to tack to their wind, he is to 
trim his sails by their longitude and by their 
latitude, and he is to cook his confession of 
faith to their delicate palate. But not he! So 
now the one never-failing result of fearless, 
faithful preaching has come to pass at Ephe- 
sus; “the offense of the cross” has arrived. 
The firm tread of this young prophet has 
tramped on their gouty, corny toes, and there 
is a gnashing of teeth and a vow of vengeance. 
Poor, sad Timothy tonight, ill of the minister- 
ial sore heart! “The flesh has no rest, troubled 
on every side; without fighting; within fears; 
nevertheless God that comforteth those that 
are cast down comforteth thee now by the com- 
ing of’—a letter! Behold at the door a mes- 
senger from “Paul the aged,’ Paul the de- 
voted, Paul the prisoner, Paul the brave, the 
great, the good Apostle, Paul thy heart-fond 
father in the faith. Here-are the great sprawl- 
ing characters of his well-known hand. Read 
with swimming eyes this crooked inscription, 
“To Timothy my dearly beloved son, Grace, 
mercy and peace—peace from God the Father 
and Christ Jesus our Lord.” “Cheer up,” runs 
the letter. “I have heard of thy trouble, but 
no strange thing has happened thee. It comes 
to one, it comes to all, it comes to me, it came 
to the Master himself.” Paul bids him remem- 
ber that amid the fizz and crackle of these se- 
_ceder fireworks the meteors alone depart and 
_ descend and disappear. The star is the star and 
shines on forever, for Christ hath given it 
light. “Nevertheless the foundation of God 


“Nevertheless the foundation of God - 


standeth sure, having this seal, The Lord 
knoweth them that are his. And, Let everyone 
that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
iniquity.” Paul, the aged, has thus comforted 
Timothy, the young, and very likely this very 
text was taken the next Sabbath for the ser- 
mon to the faithful folk of Ephesus. What is 
it our revered father refers to? Timothy would 
ask. What is the foundation of God? Let us 
also today, brethren, try to get at its com- 
forting truth, and God the Holy Spirit help 
us in our search! 

1, The foundation. “The foundation of God 
standeth sure.’ 

Talking some time ago to an architect from 
Hull, he told me that in that town they could 
not possibly rear a. building such as some of 
the great massive. stone-block piles of our 
Northern Granite City. “There is no founda- 
tion,’ were his words. Hull squats on the an- 
cient sand banks of the river Humber. With 
its lightly-constructed houses squinting off the 
plumb, the town seems nervously flinging out 
its arms and clutching at anything or every- 
thing to keep it respectably upright. Of those 
immense mountains of towering rock-masonry 
not one is to be seen. Shifty, fickle, unstable 
sand! “There is no foundation.” Sacramentar- 
ianism, so subtly increasing today, is just such 
a sand bank, and it is left by the rapidly reced- 
ing river of grace, and on this sloppy delta of 
devil’s delusion voices intoning by the ten- 
thousand advise you to build. Beware, beware! 
“There is no foundation.” It is of man, not of © 
God. The Sacrament seals grace, but grace 
must first be there to seal. In France you no- 
tice below the knob of a bell-pull on the doors 
of the cathedral and churches this boldly-in- 
scribed inscription. “Night-bell for the Sacra- 
ments.” Dying sinner, dark night in the street 
of the city, but a darker night in the depart- 
ing soul! What is to be done? Pull the night- 
bell for the Sacraments! Ring up the Roman 
priest, and let him hurry to mumble thee away 
in that dreaming sleep of eternity! 

Again, in the “Black Country,” and in some 
other parts of England, you find whole towns 
tumbling together like a cartload of bricks. 
Northwich, the salt-center in Cheshire, looks 
like a shock-shaken paralytic. What in all the 
world is the matter? What is wrong with the 
building? The foundation, The earth has been 
mined and tunneled and bowelled below for its 
hidden treasures. Only a thin skin is the 
ground above this hollowed-out vacuum. Here 
again, “there is no foundation.” Anything like 
this in the spiritual world? Yea, verily. The 
common profession of the Lord Jesus Christ 
by the lip of a formal adherence to his visible 
church. “There is no foundation.” To build 
thereon is eternal ruin. Say, soul, what 
would you take for Jesus? Has he a price for 
which you would sell him? Some church mem- 
bers today would part with the Lord of Glory 
for less than Judas, for a bottle of bitter beer 
or a three-ha’p’ney glass of whiskey in a Mon- 
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day market! Are you just a “good Christian” in 
Scotland for the same reason you would be 
a good Hindoo in India, or a good bower- 
down to a carved stick in the wilds of Africa, 
just because your father and grandfather have 
been so before you? Dear, dear soul, on what 
are you building for eternity? Are you on “the 
foundation of God” that “standeth sure?” 

What then, brethren, is this “foundation of 
God?” Where is this mighty rock-surface that 
eternity can build on? It is here, towering up 
amid the ages, and spreading its massive bos- 
om fer whole continents. below—a foundation 
solid, enduring, eternal, prepared by God, the 
guaranteed concrete of the Blessed Firm of the 
Heavenly Trinity—it-is the Rock of Ages, the 
glorious Person and the glorious Work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Do you build here on this 
foundation of God, unshaken. and unshakable 
“when rolling years have ceased to move.” This 
and this alone is “the foundation of God,” liv- 
ing saving faith in the Saviour of sinners. 


2. Fhe Inscription. In the tree-shadowed 
nook of “God’s acre,” where the dead lie, you 
wander. In the dear country Kirkyard you 
meditate at the sundown hour when “thought 
is born.” Silence and solemnity surround you, 
and tne soul takes wings and passes beyond 
the horizon of time. Here is, an old gravestone. 
At the top you read, “Sacred to the Memory 
of,’—but what is that name below? Whose 
mewjory was this inscription to perpetuate? 
Alas! time’s grim teeth have been silently 
gnawing and gnawing for years, and the cun- 
ning handiwork of the chiseller is now eaten 
out, and the pitying moss has drawn its soft 
clinging veil over the sad decay. You cannot, 
with all of your efforts spell out the sleeper’s 
name, Ah, vain seal! cynical, sarcastic words 

“to the memory of!” Ye have let slip the 
charge ye have sworn to keep! The name is 
gone forever. The inscription is powerless, 
empty, boasting, passing! This is when man’s 
chisel has scraped over the tablet; but let God’s 
finger write as the Ten Words were written 
on Sinai, and the “tables of stone” will break, 
ana the fragments fade and decay, but that 
writing never! What he hath written, he hath 
written. Yes, and on this great  eter- 
nity-building of a faith-finishing soul, God 
has stamped his personal seal. On its portals 
are the “armorial bearings” of Heaven. Here 
Jehovah has carved his own crest, has en- 
graved with | his own hand _ his own Great 
Name. The “process of the suns” can bring 
no obliteration to this. Oh, come nigh, then 
believers and read this God-written inscrip- 
tion. “The foundation of God standeth sure, 
having this seal.” 


I. “The Lord knoweth them that are his.” 


The Lord knoweth them that are his, 
“knoweth,” with all the assurance and power 
of the pledging of Infinite love. What more 
for your safety can you have than the guar- 
antee of the throne of Almighty God? Isn't 
doubt, then, an awful thing? Isn’t disbelief? 
Isn’t even trembling and fearing? Dare we 
give God the lie and fling back his word in his 
very face? “The Lord knoweth them that are 
his.” Oh, isn’t that enough for you and me to 
make a soft soothing pillow of for the last 
long sleep of the grave? It is! It is! O believer, 
lie down in the green pastures of the covenant 


» pardon. 


— 


and rest! You are eternally safe, safe as the 
Almighty can make you. “The Lord knoweth 
them that are his.” 


We now come to the second line of the in- 
scription. The first line, as the first of every- 
thing, is for God, his part of pledge-keeping 
aud care-taking ; the second line is for God's 
child, for you, the bringing’ out into the ac- 
tions of a renewed will of the God-given grace, 


2. “Let them that name the Name of Christ 
depart trom all iniquity.” 

You have named the name of Christ, have 
you thus departed from all iniquity? At the 
Cross, you get more than peace, more than 
You get power, and without power, 
peace would be nothiag, without power, pardon 
would be nothing. Is your life showing this 
dynamic side of the Christian life? You call 
your whirling and plunging engines of such and 
such a “power, 50 horse-power, 100 horse- 
power,” 200, 800, and so on, I wonder at 
what power your Christ-life and my Christ- 
life would be reckoned and registered. I am 
afraid with many of us the power would need 
to be calculated not by so many horses, but 
by so many flies! Very feeble the most of us 
are. God help us! Quite Lilliputian our soul 
stature. The devil despises us, and well he 
might. Oh, for a baptism of power! 

And now just one closing word to the two 
groups in the congregation, the saved and the 
unsaved, the Christian and the Christless. 

Unsaved, unconverted. soul, I had_ better 
shake hands with you and bid you farewell! 
You are not on the foundation of God, and I 
can hear the hollow murmur of that coming 
blizzard of holy wrath that will sweep you 
away to a lost for-ever-and-ever. “Other foun- 
dation can no man lay than that is laid, even 
Jesus Christ.” Ah! my brother, as I take your 
hand, I cling to it, and I plead with all the 
earnestness possible—Oh, come you to Jesus 
now. Come build for eternity on the “Rock of 
Ages.” Dear, dear soul, hasten to the cross! 
Believe on the Lord, Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved!” 

Christian, Christ’s one, on the sure-standing 
foundation of God, known of the Lord, depart- 
ing in the Holy Ghost from all iniquity, it is 
true you are not as you might be, but praise 
his blessed Name, you are not as you once 
were. You feel the powers of eternity pro and 
con, for and against, of Christ, and the devil! 
Poor, feeble, fainting souls, take comfort. 
Jesus is bigger than the devil. The Holy Ghost 
is mightier than Hell! You have the Holy 
Ghost, and all is everlastingly well, never fear. 
A minister friend of mine lately met a feeble 
old man, a member of his flock. It was a 
stormy night of wind and rain. The old back 
was bent nigh to the ground with a big bun- 
dle, yet the old brave limbs and the old brave 
heart held on homeward through it all. 
“Hallo, friend, this is a terrible night for you 
to be out in, and laden like that, too.” “Ay, 
ay sir, but I'll warsle hame!” Ah, believer in 
Jesus, buffeted, battled, and beaten in this 
storm of earthly life, I greet thee! It is a 
rough road this, and a fearful night to be out 
in. “Ay, ay sir,’ you say with the full heart 
of a God-helped assurance, “but I'll warsle 
hame! I'll warsle hame!” Hallelujah.—John 
Robertson, 
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The Marks of a Sent Life 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER, NEW YORK. 
Text: “There came a man sent from God, 


_ whose name was John.”—John 1: 6. 


These words would almost suffice as a biog- 
raphy of John the Baptist. The man’s name, 
his personality, of which the name was the 
sign, sink into the background, and our atten- 
tion is fixed instead upon the man’s mission as 
being the great fact of his life. And in a 
most real sense this description of John the 
Baptist ought to be made the biography of 
every man’s life; it ought to be possible for 
each one of us to think of himself and have 
others speak about him as a man sent here 
from God, his name and personality so and so, 
but these things being of secondary conse- 
quence to the great primary principle of his 
life, which is the realization of the fact that he 
is sent unto the world of God. 

It was exactly so, you remember, that St. 
Paul conceived of his life. He believed that he 
was called of God before he was born, that he 
was separated even from his birth to a great 
mission in the world, and though he only dis- 
covered that mission late in life, he drew from 
the confidence that his life had been from its 
first beginning a sending of God, a mighty and 
irresistible strength. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, too, when he comes 
to reveal the inner principle of his life, in- 
cludes the possibility of our living our lives 
under that same principle. “As my Father hath 
sent me into the world, even so send I you into 
the. world.” 

Yet it is not of this particular principle that 
I wish to speak. “What I do want to speak of 
are four characteristics of the life that is sent 
of God into the world. 


1. First, the life that can be described as a 
mission of God must be clean. Now it is in- 
conceivable that in arranging for a human life 
God should have provided in advance for im- 
purity in it. It is inconceivable that God, 
breaking off a fragment of himself and calling 
it a human life, should have deliberately woven 
into the fragment by forethought things rad- 
ically inconsistent with his character. We may 
be perfectly sure that the life that is a mission 
of God in the world is going to be a clean and 
pure and innocent life. John the Baptist was 
just such. The angel foretold his father be- 
fore his birth that the man was going to drink 
neither wine nor strong drink; he was going 
to walk in absolute cleanliness and purity all 
his days; and you know with what a hard and 
imperious hand he kept control of himself. 

I think it was, perhaps, the last address that 
Phillips Brooks ever made to young men, that 
he delivered to the convention of the Brother- 
hood of Saint Andrew, that met at his own 
church in Boston, when he came down out of 
the pulpit and stood in the midst of the men 
and spoke to them out of his great clean heart 
from the words, “Be ye clean, ye that bear the 
vessels of the Lord.” Now, I suppose the am- 
bition has come to some of us here to be 
intrusted with the pure chalice of our Lord’s 
communicated life. Do you suppose that Christ 
will put it into polluted hands? Do you think 
that that man can go out into the world and 
call his life a.sent life when it bears all over 
it the marks of God’s disapproval and ana- 
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thema? We must be perfectly sure that if we 
are going to have our lives be errands of God, 
they have got to be lived in purity and in 
innocence all our days. 


2. In the second place, the life that is sent 
of God into the world and that is to be under- 
stood of men to be sent of God must be a real 
and actual life, not an insincere and borrowed 
life, not an artificial second-hand life. There 
are so many men who try to take their cue 
from other men. What another man _ thinks 
troubles them; what another man’s opinions 
or standards are, subjects them to slavery. The 
one thing that the man who is sent of God into 
this world must have is a real, first-class 
vision of truth of his own. He needs to be 
living a life of moral reality, for one thing. 
The more clear it is that the life is sent of God 
into the world, and the more obvious it is to all 
men ‘that the life is an errand of God, the 
more absolutely necessary it is that that life 
should be morally real. There are many men 
who think they are so good that they can risk 
what a worse man cannot risk. There never 
was a falser principle of character conceived 
than that.. The bettet the man, the less toler- 
able is compromise to him. You remember a 
saying of Edward Thring’s: “In proportion to 
excellence compromise is impossible. A single 
leak will sink a great ship; a raft that is all 
leaks floats.” Just in proportion as our lives 
are intended to be real lives in the world, 
have they got to keep themselves absolutely 
clean of all the questionable and compromising 
things. 

And I mean by a real life not only a life of 
moral reality, but a life of spiritual reality, too, 
The great need of our day is men who have 
seen their own spiritual visions, men who 
speak their own spirited messages, men who 
are not wearing the cast-off clothes of another 
man’s religious life, but who have pierced 
through to a living contact with Christ for 
themselves. 


3. And thirdly, the life that is sent of God 
into the world, and that is to bear the marks of 
the life that is an errand, must bear also the 
mark of irresistible power and success. Now, 
it may not-look so. It may look precisely 
otherwise. It did look precisely otherwise 
with John the Baptist. If there ever was an 
anti-climax from the point of view of man, 
it was the life of John the Baptist. There he 
broke from the wilderness on the world, and 
the people thronged by thousands to hang upon 
his words; thousands and tens of thousands, I 
suppose, called themselves his disciples, and he 
saw that great multitude first one by one, and 
then block by block, fall away from him until 
a little handful alone were left to walk with 
him the lonely way. By and by his own self- 
confidence began to go, and at last, when he 
was shut up in prison, he began to doubt the 
very foundations of his mission, and at last the 
man died to humor the caprice of a He- 
brew geisha. And yet as we look back now 
we see how warrantable our Lord’s judgment 
was, that of those who have been born of 
woman there has not arisen a greater than 
John the Baptist. The man’s life was an abso- 
lute failure as the world measures success, but 
by those standards of success which are to be 
revealed when all meretricious standards of 


success have faded from man’s memory except 
as the shame of their wasted lives, John the 
Baptist’s life was the most successful life lived 
up to the day of Jesus Christ. And it does not 
matter how the world may define what you and 
I get done in the world. Our lives in this 
world are omnipotent in the fulfilling of the 
end for which they were sent here, so long as 
that end is on the line of a sending of God 
for us in the world. 


4. And lastly, the life that is sent out into 
the world and that is to conceive of itself and 
drink of the power of the sent life must be a 
life lived for life, and on life, and by life, and 
in life. Now, there are men to whom such 
a conception never comes. Many men are liv- 
ing for toys, how many motor cars they can 
buy, how many different kinds, how fast ones. 
There are other men who are living not for 
toys, but for passion, How much lust can they 
crowd into the life, how many new varieties 
can they taste? Other men are living for what 
they call innocent pleasure, and others for how 
much money they can pile together. Now, 
this is not life; the man who lives for these 
things throws his life away. When his life 
is done, the only thing that any man has to 
show for his life is the amount of life that he 
has lived on other men, the amount of life that 
he has lived into and out of other men. John 
the Baptist had nothing to show for his life 
when he was done; our Lord Jesus Christ had 
nothing, 

I heard Prof. Graham Taylor, of Chicago, 
telling the other day of an anarchist down 
near his settlement who said, “My trade is 
the trade of a cobbler, but, my calling is a 
propagandist.” He was a cobbler by trade; 
he was a prophet of anarchy. His life was 
more than his living. Would that there was 
some of us today who might learn that lesson 
as Christian men, What we are going to do in 
a mechanical or unfinished way is not our life. 
Our life is to be found in the way we lay our- 
selves out with all our life upon the bare and 
naked life of men. 

And it is not necessary for us to be tied up 
‘in any professionally religious service to attain 
this end, 

I carry around in my pocketbook all the time 
a little card, which is one of my most precious 
possessions. A few weeks ago, when I got 
home one day, my little seven-year-old boy 
climbed up on my knee and gave me that card, 
and he said: “Father, I am going to read you 
this card, and then I will tell you how I got 
it.’ And so he began to read this little boyish 
card: 

“God wants the boys, God wants the boys, 
The little boys, the noisy boys, 

The funny boys, the thoughtless boys, 

God wants the boys with all their joys, 
That he as gold may make them pure 

And teach them trials to endure. 

His heroes brave he would have them be, 
Fighting for truth and purity. 

God wants the boys.” 

And he said: “I will read you the other side: 
‘Are you willing to be God’s boy? If so, sign 
your name to this covenant and daily ask God 
to help you meet it. I receive Jesus as my Sa- 
viour and I will try hard to do what I think 
he would have me do.’ Now, he said, I will tell 
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you how I got it: Randolph Sailer and I were 
playing the other day in the. new. barn that 
they are building just over there, and we sat 
down and we talked together about. the Bible. 
One of the carpenters heard us, and he came 
over and sat down beside us, and he talked 
to us, and then he said: ‘Boys, I’ve got some 
cards I want to give you,’ and he went over 
where his coat was hanging beside his dinner 
pail and he got the cards like this out of his 
pocket, and he gave one of them to me and one 
to Randolph.” 

This man was only a carpenter, but he knew 
what it was to live the life of a man. He was 
not willing to take his life out sawing timber 
and hammering nails any more than a man 
ought to be willing to take his life out plead- 
ing causes in court or patching up the bodies 
that are the houses in which we live. I tell 
you, we are not our bodies; we are lives. ‘We 
are put into this world not to give our bodies a 
little sensual pleasure or to furnish them a lit- 
tle mental work; we were put into this world 
to live with our lives for the life of men. 
Have you begun to live that way yet? 
The man who is going out sent of 
God into the world is going to live his life 
for life, and after his life is gone, his life is 
what he wil! have forever. 

For you and me what is life henceforth to 
be? A personal anpropriation of that to which 
we have no right, but which belongs to God 
and the idiotic misuse of it for a few years of 
time to its loss forever? Or that rich discov- 
ery today of the possibility of burying our 
lives in the great life of God, so that of us, too, 
it shall be true, There came a man—and he 
was sent from God—and he knew it—and he 
lived a life?—Robert Speer in Record of Chris- 
tian Work, 


The Real Source of Trouble 


REV, A. P. WALTON, ELKTON, VA. 


Text: “Affliction cometh not forth of the 
dust, neither doth trouble spring out of the 
ground.” Job 5 


Che conditions in life with which this text 
deals is one with which we are all familiar.— 
affliction and trouble. None of us have come 
thus far in life without meeting these arch-ene- 
mies to human happiness, | 

1. “Troubles, like all things else, are not») 
without cause. ' 

No man sows but that he must reap. There 
was once in this fair land of ours a young man 
who had inherent ability to have made his 
mark in the world. He was talented and had 
an equal chance with other young men of his 
day. He struggled with his own evil propensi- 
ties and obstacles which every man will meet 
who tries to climb upward. His countrymen 
helped him rise as he deserved help. When 
war broke out between this and another coun- 
try, this young man entered as a commissioned 
colonel, and before his service closed he had 
gradually climbed up until Congress had made 
him a Major General. Years after, this same 
young man was seated in the gallery in the 
house of the English Parliament, and when a 
member’ of that body rose to speak, seeing this — 
man in the gallery, he refused to utter a van 
while he should remain, When Talleyrand, 


that brilliant Frenchman, desired letters of 

introduction to America from this man his 
memorable, heart-breaking answer was: “I 
was born in America; I lived there to the 
prime of my life, but alas, J can call no man in 
America my friend.’ Who can conceive of 
greater. sorrow than this? Who blighted that 
young man’s reputation, and made him suffer 
such contumely? What was the cause of such 
sore sorrow as that must have been? Did it 
spring as do plants from the bosom of peaceful 
mother earth? Did it emanate from the Con- 
troller of the forces of nature? Yes, as a 
judgment. But why? Because this young man 
had trampled. under his feet one of the fixed 
laws of the Universal Ruler. Back in the his- 
tory of Benedict Arnold’s life he had proven 
himself a base traitor; an enemy to every prin- 
ciple of right and manliness. He had sold his 
country for a paltry sum. He had sowed; now 
he must reap, for “Whatsoever a man soweth 
that’ shall he also reap.” But listen; we have 
traced this narrative with the single view to 
its effect-upon the individual. But we are not 
done. Did this man suffer alone? No. That 
innocent wife of his had to be torn away from 
her home in America and spend the rest of her 

days in England, But did it stop there with 
all the heartaches incident to such a bitter éx- 
perience? No. His family as a whole must 
suffer as a result of his sin, and his country, 
America, too. The people of his boyhood home 
suffered also, for many a heart was sad to see 
the pet of the young colonies, and the hero of 
Ticonderoga betray his country, and go down 
in disgrace. 

Sin is the red-handed monster-cause of the 
heartaches of the world. If we go to the slums 
of our cities and the desolate homes of the 
country the world over and ask the suffering 
ones; Whence come these afflictions? If they 
were to tell you the real cause, they would in- 
variably answer, “Because somebody has sinned. 
Because somebody has violated the law of 


God.” 


_-Hi.- This first great cause of suffering is as 
old as the human family. 

The sins of the age in which we live cause 
one to shudder when he thinks of the thou- 
sands who yearly go down to destruction. One 
would almost think that the dark ages were 
about to be repeated again. But history and 
archeological discoveries have revealed the 
fact that the ameliorating influence which the 
religion of Jesus Christ has had upon this old 
world has been telling on each age. There 

have been darker ages than this. Someone has 
said: “If you could take one of old Pharaoh’s 
courtiers through one of our large cities some 
night, and show him how the sins of our age 
are carried on, he would doubtless say: “Yes, 
but we had all that in Egypt before the Pyra- 
mids were built.’ Or if you could show the 
same sight to one of Nebuchadnezzar’s nobles, 
he would likely say: “You are modern in your 
sins, but we did those things rather better in 
the good old days of Babylon.’ Or should you 
take one of those old Roman senators of the 
days of the Empire, and show him some lux- 
rious scene of modern debauchery, he would 
consider our way of doing the same sin rather 
. So one of the revellers of the old 
French Kingdom would be reminded of his 
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Paris, or a boon companion of King George 
the Fourth of his London. Each succeeding 
age has produced some old Jeroboam who has 
caused God’s universal Israel to sin, and. set 
the pace for succeeding generations, 

Il. This destructive influence upon human 
‘happiness can only be obliterated by each 
individual recognizing that the chief end — of 
man in this life ought to be to study what he 
can do to make the greatest possible number 
of persons good, true followers of Christ. [ 
wonder how many of us really study to do this 


or, if we do think about it, really try to do 


what we see it is our duty to do. 
places any of us here simply to have a good 


God never - 


time, to get all possible selfish enjoyment out 


of life and do nothing toward meeting the 
obligations we owe to others. Thank God 
there as those in the world who have let God 

them 5 
“Every honest workman who fulfills his task 
with a godly purpose toward his family, every 
bright-minded scholar, inventor, or discoverer, 
who has opened up new regions of the uni- 
verse for the good of his race, every reformer 
who has set his eye upon some distant height 
of liberty or righteousness to which he would 
lead the people, has contributed to human 
happiness.” -Such men may often have been 
xhausted and sometimes discouraged, but they 
Ssgught to make the world better and knew that 
God was leading them. Let success or failure 
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triumph of enlightenment and right. It is 
through such men with their confident expecta- 
tions that hearts are made happy, and human- 
ity made better. And the workman, though he. 
made thousands happy, is after all the greater 
reaper of happiness himself—for true happiness 
comes through making others happy. 

Live to bless others, to overcome the evil 
that is in the world—Rev. A. P. Walton, 
Elkton, Va. 


A Large Place 


REV. CHARLES C. ALBERTSON, D, D., ROCHES- 
TER, N. Y. 
Text: “He brought me forth into a large 
place;’ Ps. 18: 19. 


Some one asked the chaplain of George IV 
if he felt no fear when preaching to royalty, 
and the good man replied, “I forget that there 
are princes before me and remember only that 
there are souls to instruct in godliness.” The 
author of this psalm forgot that he was a king 
when he wrote these verses, and remembered 
only that he was a soul, that he had been 
helped, and by whom he had been helped. 

There are three singular facts about this 
psalm, It occurs twice in the Holy Scriptures, 
once in II Samuel and once in the Psalter. It 
contains two verses quoted in the New Testa- 
ment, one in Romans and the other in He- 
brews. These verses are ascribed to Christ, as 
they appear in the New Testament, so we may 
believe that it is something more than a psalm 
of David—that King David’s Lord speaks 
through it. c 

But here, at the nineteenth verse, it is a hu- 
man soul speaking. He is rehearsing the many 
mercies of the Lord. He has just said, “He 
delivered me from my. strong enemy, He 
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drew me out of many waters. He was my 
stay.” You know what a stay is in building. 
It is a prop. As applied to persons, a stay is 
a stand-by, and the Greek for stand-by is 
“Paraclete,’ and we translate it “Comfofter” 

r “Advocate.” “If any man sin, we have an 
Advocate with the Father.” So the Psalmist 
says, “The Lord was my Advocate.” Now 
follows the text, “He brought me forth into a 
large place.” And this is not the least pre- 
cious fact here adverted to, by any means. 

I. David was born in a small place, moved 
in a small circle until the Lord led him out. 
Not at once was he led into a large place. He 
mounted to the throne by way of many a hard- 
ship and many a battle. It was so with Joseph, 
He reached the palace by way of the prison. 
But he came to the large place in time, as did 
Abraham before him. Ur of the Chaldees was 
a small place. Abraham had no outlook there, 
but he found a large place in Canaan, a large 
place on earth, and a large place in history. 
Even se Moses was led. Egypt was a small 
place,—not small in extent of dominion, nor in 
its power among the nations of the world,—but 
its horizon was small. The palace is a poor 
place for a prophet. Better the desert. Better 
the meadows of Midian. Better the mountains 


of Moab. Better the wandering through the 
wilderness, Better the Sinai of law, the Nebo 
of glory. 


II. This has been the song of all God’s ser- 
vants in every age, “He brought me forth into 
a large place.” Obedience to God never con- 
tracts our powers. Christ does not lead men 
backward, but onward, outward, upward. Mat- 
thew was led into a large place when he left 
the toll-booth to follow Jesus. Peter had never 
seen anything larger than the Sea of Galilee 
until Jesus made him a fisher of men. Paul at 
his best was only a theological hair-splitter, a 
heresy-hunter, until Christ appeared to him and 
filled his heart with a passion for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel and the glory of the cross. 
If the voice of Patriarch and Prophet and 
Apostle could be heard today it would cry, 
“Never say ‘No’ to God. If he call thee, go. 
He will lead thee into a large place.” 


III. Blessed is imagination, which expands 
the walls and lifts the low roof of life, and 
fills it with dreams of what might have been 
and of what may be. Blessed is travel, for it 
enlarges the horizon of the traveler if he be a 
close observer. It is a distinct step in one’s 
mental development when he first acquaints 
himself with the language and customs of an- 
other country than his own. It is an old say- 
ing, “A man is as many men as he can speak 
languages,” I know a German shoemaker who 
speaks nine languages, and he has acquired 
them by traveling through foreign lands. He 
goes abroad every year or two, tramps through 
the country he visits, lives the life of the peo- 
ple, and then comes back to his little shop to 
cobble and to live oyer in memory the scenes 
of his now numerous pilgrimages. Blessed is 
literature, for it broadens life. To most of us 
time to travel is denied. But books are not 
denied us,—books of travel, of history, of sci- 
ence, of fiction. A late writer advises us to 
read that fiction which portrays life as different 
as possible from our own, We hardly need 
that counsel. A certain instinct guides us in 


that direction. Dissatisfaction with the limita- 
tions of our lives impels us to read stories of 
soldiers and knights and heroes and heroic 
deeds. Far-off ages and far-off civilizations at- 
tract us. We broaden our lives by changing 
our viewpoint, Blessed is everything that tends 
to widen our sympathies and give us the con- 
sciousness of new relations. Blessed is the re- 
ligion that takes us out of ourselves, makes us 
superior to our limitations, creates a new world 
for us. Supremely blessed is the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, for of all religions that the world 
has seen it offers its disciples the most abun- 
dant life. 


IV. The distinctive glory of Christianity is 
its expansive spirit. The key-note of it is the 
greatest possible development of the individual. 
It aims to make every man a king, every heart 
the throne of the Eternal, every life a conse- 
crated temple. “The humblest: life that lives 
may be divine.” It is a great undertaking, and 
it is unique in Christianity. Confucius never 
taught it. There is nothing in Confucianism to 
lead the individual soul to greatness. Pruden- 
tial maxims and conventional morality may 
make a man a better machine, but théy do not 
increase his spiritual resources. Buddha taught 
the extinguishment of the individual. — Epicte- 
tus taught the suppression of emotion, the de- 
nial of desire. Christ's doctrine is, Diminish 
nothing that is right; repre-e nothing that may 
be turned to good; do not diminish your inter- 
ests, but multiply them; live the largest possi- 
ble life; conquer your sorrows by making the 
sorrows of others your care; master your de- 
sires by giving them a new direction; extend 
life on every side. .Is not this the Master’s 
teaching? Is it not the uniform testimony of 
experience that Christian discipleship leads 
every faithful soul into a large place? It is 
sin that narrows life, clips the wings with 
which the spirit would soar to lofty heights. 
Hence the conquest of sin by grace is like the 
liberation of a slave. Fetters fall off. Iron 
doors and brazen gates.are torn asunder, and 
the captive moves out into God’s universe to 
learn how life enlarges with each new step in 
grace. 

Christ was always calling men,—Philip, Na- 
thaniel, the rich young ruler, Zacchaeus, Barti- 
meus, Lazarus, Nicodemus, Did any one of 
them follow him and fail to find the meaning of 
abundant life? Did any one of them turn back 
who did not turn away from glory and honor 
and immortality? Years ago I knew a life 
that was transformed and led into a large place 
and made fruitful in abundant measure, and 
the memory of it lingers in my mind like a 
benediction. A common plough-boy heard 
somewhere of the Great Teacher, who made 
peasants and fishermen his disciples and let 
them share his kingly thoughts. As he walked 
behind the plough, he said to himself, “I would 
like to live a larger life; I would like to feel 
the uplift of great ideas. If the Teacher will 
take me I will learn of him.” From that hour 
he was a scholar in the school of Christ. He 
found the Master meek and lowly of heart, 
and not at all like some teachers who have no 
time to spend with beginners. Almost before 
he knew it the body began to think differently 
of nature, of -eople, of all God’s creatures. He 


found himself growing more patient and hu- 
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mane, more studious and reverent, richer in 
affection and keener in his interest in every- 
thing that concerned the welfare of the world. 
There was no sudden spasm of emotion, but a 
gradual breaking away from old conditions, a 
gradual ascension Godward. He thought of 
that Young Man who suffered himself to be 
baptized that he might leave nothing of right- 
eousness unfulfilled, and he was baptized. He 
thought of another, who said, “I am debtor 
both to the Jew and Greek,” and he said, “I, 
too, am a debtor to the world.” So he began 
to converse with people about the sweet rea- 
sonableness of Christianity. He had a word 
for other plough-boys, and a whole community 
began to feel the impulse of his words and 
work. He never entered the ministry, but his 
life was a continual ministry. From the farm 
he went into the halls of the Legislature of his 
state, and from there to the governorship, and 
from there the God who spoke to him as he 
followed the plough called him to pass 
“through the gates into the City.” Such a life 
was that of the late Governor Mount, of In- 
diana, upon whose tomb may well be written, 
“He led me forth into ‘a large place.” 

This is what God wants to do for all of us. 
Young man, you cannot be so ambitious for 
yourself as he is for you. Not that he makes 
all his servants leaders in the State, but he 
makes us princes of a royal line, companions of 
apostles, comrades of the saints, followers in 
the kingly train of the conquering Christ.— 
C. C. Albertson. 


The Secret of Power 
REV. WEBB-PEPLOE, KESWICK, ENGLAND. 

Text?72, Gor. 12; 9; 10. 

This passage is paradoxical to such a degree 
as to appear absolutely contradictory, and 
therefore impossible; and yet it is so exactly 
true in experience that every Christian is en- 
abled to say: “I know, for I have experienced 

and realized that these things are true.” 

We are to take the power that God supplies 
for everything in which power is needed, and 
to recognize how marvelously God does em- 
power those who really believe. It is to be 
our joy, privilege, and only means of obtaining 
a blessing, when from moment to moment 
throughout our career we learn to say: “Most 
gladly therefore will I glory in my strength- 
Jessness’—as the word would be—‘‘My abso- 
lute strengthlessness, in order that the power 
of Christ may rest upon me.” The word for 
“strength” is the same as for “power” (v. 9), 
dunamis, which is power as in Dynamics, and 
distinct from exousia, authority. 

Jesus Christ is saying here that his streneth 
is actually manifested best in weakness. The 
man who understands what it is to crave for 
strength, to yearn for power, must at once see 
that he has come down to the position and may 
claim omnipotence from the Divine source 
from whence it springs, and that omnipotence 
shall be at his command for evermore. Hence 
it becomes an impossibility for the believer to 
say. “It is impossible’—all things are possible 
to him that believeth. 

Take the doctrine as clearly as you can, that 
you may go forth to experience and manifest 
the mighty power of God in every detail of 
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\ found for us in the Lord Jesus Christ. ° 
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life. You have no right to say that there is 
no power that can make you of use in the 
world. Give the vessel to God, let him take 
his own; and remember how St. Paul says (2 
Cor. 4: 7: “We have this treasure in “earthen 
vessels, that the excellency of the power may 
be of God, and not of us.” 

J. A universal cry. 

We ought to ask wherein power is really re- 
quired. Take the different spheres of life, and 
ask, “Do we not need at every point the gift 
of power from some source?” What is it men 
are perpetually groaning for? Their own want 
of strength, their impotence, and feebleness. 
They will not tell it to their neighbors, be- 
cause that would humble themselves; but 
alone there is the cry going up, “Oh, that I 
had power!” Jealousy is simply the manifes- 
tation of this, the longing to have the power 
we see in another; again there is envy, yearn- 
ing for that which another man has. 

We need strength in order that we may 
manifest the life we profess to have received. 
We need power in regard to prayer, so that we 
may obtain our petitions. We need power in 
regard to our enemies, so that we may be en- 
abled to resist temptation and to overcome the 
kingdom of Satan. We need power in regard 
to business connections, to neighbors, to duties 
of life; and in connection with actions ‘as 
Christians, to make Jesus Christ known to our 
fellow-men. At every point of life the cry is: 
“Oh, for power, for strength to fulfill what I 
feel ought to be, but which I find myself”—and 
this is true even after the grace of God and 
the-peace have come—‘unable to show.” 

The answer comes that it is all completely 
He as 
he source of power is put before us in 1 Cor. 
: 24“the power of God, and the wisdom of 
d’—to meet the impotence of the creature 
atjevery point; that those who are weak and 


foplish and nothing may so act as to compel 


e world to acknowledge the glory of God in 
his Son. 

We are impotent in manifesting the life that 
was given to us by Christ. Every living crea- 
ture is meant to manifest life; and the child of 
God to manifest the life of God. Yet every 
one who has come here looking for a blessing 
would acknowledge that he feels he cannot ex- 
hibit the life of Christ. Christ is our life (Col. 
8: 8), our all and in all (v. 11). I have noth- 
ing to do but let Christ exhibit his power in 
that which he has bestowed upon me. He has 
bestowed himself upon my manhood, and he 
uses it: “That you may be strengthened with 
might by his Spirit in the inner man; that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith’— 
that is his prayer: “to know’—the unknowable 
—“love of Christ”: “that ye may be filled with 
all the fulness of God.” -It is the God who is 
in Christ who passes into the creature, when 
the creature is made willing. 

II. Accepting omnipotence. 

What God demands he enables for, if he is 
trusted as he should be. The power of Christ 
may rest upon me when I acknowledge my 
own strengthlessness, and take what he he- 
stows, that is himself, He is made the wisdom 
of God, and there can never be'a mistake as 
to the direction that is to be given to me; and 
never a failure in regard to the supply, because 
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it is omnipotence that, with tie activities of: 
omnisciencé, passes into my being. 

We realjze our own utter impotence in pray- 
er, and long to pray better. There is a beauti- 
ful word in Rom. 8: 26, that it is “with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered” the best prayers 
are offered. It is not that I speak, but Christ 
im me. It is Christ who takes the need ex- 
pressed to him by the Holy Ghost, and lays it 
before God the Father. There must be an an- 
swer, because “Whatsoever ye shall ask of the 
Father in My name, I will give it you, that 
the Father may be glorified in the Son.” 

‘Then you come to the pressure of tempta- 
tion... What vain excuses men offer when they 
come to speak about their own spiritual needs! 
They will come bowed down with anxiety, and 
lenging, and pain, to express their want; but 
then. they seek to palliate the state of things 

-by arguing out their circumstances, their partic- 
ular difficulties, which nobody else ever had. 
They seem to think there is an excuse then. 
Why do they come to tell us thus? They had 
better savy, “I am @ poor sinner, and nothing 
at all; but I want Jesus Christ to be My All 
in All.” Jock, the poor idiot boy, had all we 
need: 

I’m a poor sinner and nothing at all, 

But Jesus Christ is my All in All. 

The question will arise, “How can this be, 
how shall it be applied, and make me excuse- 
fess if I live in sm?” The answer is in John 
15: 5, “Without me ye can do nothing.” 
“Without,” choris, implies*separated from, that 
we must be linked to him in such a way that 
he is one with us—see Luke 6: 49; 1 Cor. 3: 
1L—W ebb-Peploe. 
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BY REV. JOHN ROBERTSON, D. D., GLASGOW, SCOT- 
LAND. 
Text: “I am Alpha and Omega.” Rev. 
12: 33. : 


Man’s titles mean nothing. After his name- 
less name does he proudly afix M. A. and D. 
D. and LL. D., he next dives among the sibi- 
Jants for F. R. S. and F. L. S. and F. C. S.; 
but while among the “S’s,” he takes care to 
avoid the A. S. S., that he might righteously 
tack on to his baptismal registration and speak 

- the truth for once in his life. The alphabet 
exhausts its A B C to supply his demand for 
the letters of high degree. But, they are all 
breath, nothing else, made visible in the cool 
morning air of man’s colossal conceit. They 
mean nothing, they are nothing. With the 
Doctor of Divinity the hare has to be caught 
before it can be cooked, the divinity beforé he 
can doctor it, he has to head and heart yet. 
The Doctor of Laws cannot rule himself, he is 
the slave of the lawleSsness of this lawless life. 
The Fellows are bellows, the mere wind in 
diastole and systole of empty self. Man’s title 
is, then nothing. It means nothing. It is noth- 
ing. But is Christ’s title like man's? Here 
he affixes to his name a title he has won, and 
right royally do stand these letters of success 
in the “capping of Messianic graduation. In 
the calendar of grace he is inscribed, 

Lord Jesus Christ, A. Z.”. “I am Alpha and 
Omega” to the Greek; “I am Alpha and Tau’ 
to the Hebrew; “I am A and Z” to you. “y 
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first and the 
this title A. Z, is full of meaning. ‘he L 
used it himself, and he used it because 
means what it says, and it says ste ee: is. Let | 
us look at it this evening, and may God 
Spirit guide us into its “all truth.” e. 
Three times in three different connections 
does the title occur, and the fact is very re; 
markable, for a grand and glorious truth lies _ 
in each setting. Leigh Richmond in his “Dy-— 
ing Cottager” tells of his last visit to the 
deathbed of that young convert he had led to 
Jesus. He asked the girl in the valley of shad- 
ow what was her hope for eternity. Putting _ 
her thin wasted fingers on the Bible that lay — 
beside her, she said, “Christ here!” then plac~= 
ing her nigh transparent hand on her bosom 
she said, “Christ here!” and then pointing up- 
wards she said, “And Christ there!” Glorious 
hope! Sure three-fold pledge of the safe ar- 
rival in glory of that passing soul! And my 
friends, even just so, it is most striking to no-~ 
tice, has this Jesus himself done. Three times 
to express the same identical truths he had 
used this title. First, Rev. 1: 8 “I am A 4 
Z.” of the Written Book. Second, Rev, 21: 
“Tam A. to, Zz.” of the Thirsty Heart. ad 
third, Rev. 22: 13, “I am A. to Z.” of the com- 
ing Home. "The Lord Jesus Christ, the all and 
in all of that Bible, this soul, and yon Heaven! 


I. “Iam A, to Z.” of the Written Word, _ 


Christ is the beginning and end of the Bible. 
He is the revealed by this Revelation, the cen- 
tre and circumference of the sixty-six. Take 
away his blessed Person, and you may fling 
the Book in the parlor fire as a sapless, sense- 
less, take-in. The Gospel of Christ isin Gene- 
sis preached, first and foremost among: all the 
golden-tongued evangelists of time, by. the 
Lord God himself. Right at the back of the 
Fall, without giving the terrible disaster time 
even to dry and harden, “the Lord God said , 
unto the serpent, I will put enmity between * 
thy seed and her seed, it shall bruise thy head” 
—Christ here! Noah’s altar-smoke curled up 
to the blue cloud-clear on high, a confession 
of the only and outward acceptable merits of 
this coming Christ. So with every spiritual 
soul adown the Bible ages. “Abraham rejoiced 
to see My day;,and he saw it, and was glad.” 
And Isaiah climbed up into the simrise on that - 
hill-top of propheev. and shading his eyes from 
the effulgence of the inspiring Spirit, he saw, 
he died, 

“Yon green hill far away, 
Outside the city wall, 

Where the dear Lord was crucified, . 
Who died to save us all.” 


His fifty-third chapter was written at the very. 
foot of the Cross, where the “Lord hath laid 

upon him the iniquity of us all.” The key to — 
the Old Testament is Christ; lose the key, and 
you may smash the lock, and fling the bits over — 
the cliff. The New Testament dovetails in a- 
vital identity inseparably ingrafted into the 

Hebrew roll. From board to board the Book, — 
like the child before Solomon, is a whole in- 

divisible one. by am the A, and Z.” of this — 
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of the embossed volume there on the street, 

_ spelled out the adorable name of the Lord 
- Jesus? Has that silent Companion on your 

. way to Emmaus yet “begun at Moses and all 
_ the prophets and expounded unto you in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning himself?” 
Has your heart yet “burned within you while 
he talked with you by the way and while he 
opened to vou the Scriptures?” 


Il. “I am A, and Z.” of the Thirsty Heart: 


Now man, you're not all head nor all heel, 
you have a heart, and the heart is the deepest 
bit of you. Your heart is like Africa, there’s 
a terrible desert and drought in the center. 
There’s a thirst in the being for Jehovah 
Jesus. “As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God. 

* My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God.” 
You take up anv empty “buckie”—Ah ! you 
Edinburgh folk surely know what a “buckie” 
is!—by yon sounding sea; and you hold your 
ear to it. Hist! there’s the far away moan of 
the parent ocean! The shell is of the sea, the 
shell is in the sea, and the sea with the rumble 
and roar is in the shell. So with the soul of 
man, it is of God, it is in God, and God is in 
it, the eternity echo o’er and o’er of the ever- 
rising sigh, God! God! Now, Christ is the 
A. of this soul-desire. You accept him, and 
you have a mighty inrush of the living water 
of his dear presence. You drink, -and the 
quenching slock of deep abiding peace set- 
tles down on the soul. Conversion is the first 
touch of the lip to the crystal spring. Ah! 
have you drunk yet? “Whosoever: will, let 
him take the water of life freely.’ Oh, have 
you the A. of the divine life? Christ! Christ! 
You begin to be a Christian by accepting him. 
You go on through the alphabet of grace by 
living and abiding in him, and you finish at the 
Z. as you began, Christ for me! Christ for me! 
Christ from beginning to the end, Christ from 
first to last, Christ all the way, the all and in 


all. 
4 “O Christ! He is the fountain, 
The deep sweet well of love!” 


Ill. “I am A. and Z.” of the Coming Home. 


“T am going home,” said a dying one, “and 
bless God! I have a good home to go to!” 
Ay, heaven is home, and we are wanderers, 
poor gypsies, and tramps on the road of time, 
but before us look! bathed in the sunset are 
the domes and crystal spires and turrets of the 
city of God! Many, many are the attractions 
of that home on high, many as the blasted 
hopes of earth that revive again in the sky, 

_ many as the frost-nipped buds in the valley 
' below, that blossom and bloom in the summer- 
glory of the eternal Paradise. Various indeed 
“are the ideas and conceptions of God’s people 
about that new home of theirs they’re to, flit 
into at the termday of earth’s removing. One 
of_our foremost ministers in Glasgow, in his 
unconverted days, was once surrounded by his 
“fast” set on the Rothesay pier in a Clyde Sab- 
bath excursion. What a scene! Drink on 
board, and here they are swearing, fighting, 
tumbling, lying and spewing in all directions. 
Ugh! What a beastly pack! To the heart of 
the “chosen” youth from the prayer-surround- 
ing home oti yon Ayrshire hills, swift from 
the Holy Ghost like the flash of the torrid 
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lightning, there came this thought—Here’s 
your set for eternity! Ah, it stunned him, 
felled him to the ground, and he cried from 


the very soul of him for mercy, mercy! There's - 


no Jesus here, and no Jesus for ever.. Mercy 
he found, Jesus -he found, and today in yon 
great city he points the masses to Zion, and 
he leads the way,. So you, have you the A. 
now? for it’s the Z. then. Do you, dear soul, 
as you sit there and look up in my face, do you 
know the Lord Jesus Christ, whom to know is 
life eternal? Heaven is to be with him, to see 
him, as he is; home is just his dear personal 
welcome. Ah! but with the A. of heaven here, 
it’s the Z. of welcome yonder. Jesus is there 
aweary waiting, and Jesus himself is heaven. 
Yes, sea-sick, forlorn, jaded and faded, you 
stagger up from your berth to the cabin-door, 
and you read on the registering board there 
the number-of miles yet to be pierced and 


bored by that revolving screw ere the hills of 
the Fatherland dot with their crimson welcome. 


the sunrise of the landing-day. You have 
waited long, but now at last the bell rings, 
commotion on board, the gangway flung to the 
shore, and see! there’s the dear one down at 
the quay, ready, waiting for you! Home, home 
at last! Just so with you and me, dear be- 
liever in Jesus. But a few knots more, and 
the anchor is dropped in the haven of heaven. 
Round the last headland do we swiftly, stead- 
ily steam on this rolling vessel of life, lo! 
yonder is home! and see! Who's that on the 
quay, His garments glorious, His countenance 
shining as the sun in its welcome love and 
longing for our stepping ashore? That’s Jesus 
waiting for you! That’s Jesus waiting for me! 
“Lift up your heads; even lift them up, ye 
everlasting doors; and the King of Glory shall 
come in” with His son! 
Glory?” The Lord of Hosts, He is the King 
of Glory!” Who is this Son of the King? 
You, dear believers in Jesus and I! Blessed, 
blessed, be God! 


Five-Minute Object Sermons 


The two sermons herewith are reproduced by per- 


“Who is this King of - 


mission of the author, Sylvanus Stall, from the book ~ 


of the above title, published and copyrighted, 1907, 
by the Vir Publishing Co., 960-1073 Land Title 
Bldg., Ee ctehia, Pa. 

The book has reached its thirteenth thousand, and 
the- author has received letters from pastors, Sun- 
day School superintendents ahd missionaries for its 
aid in helping them make the truth plain. The 
book was born of actual experience. 

When Dr. Stall was called, in 1888, to the pastor- 
ate of the Second English Lutheran Church, of Bal- 
timore, he found a depleted congregation, while at 
the same time the Sunday School was one of the 
largest and most flourishing in the city. It was 
then for the first time that he introduced -regularly 
the preaching of the Five-Minute Object Sermons 
before the accustomed sermon on Sunday morning. 
In a very brief period, about one-fourth of the infant 
department and two-thirds of the main department 
of the school were in regular attendance upon the 
Sunday morning service, and, even after this par- 
ticular form of address had been discontinued, the 
teachers and scholars continued regularly to come 
direct from the morning session of the-school to the 
services of the church.—Ed 


WHEAT AND CHAFF 
THE COMING SEPARATION. 
Object used: A handful of grain and chaff. 
My Young Friends: You will understand what 
I have done and the significance of it when I. have 


read for you the first Psalm.* 
*(The speaker stepped to the front of -the plat- 


form and taking a handful of wheat and chaff from 
his pocket, poured the same from one hand to. the 
other, and at the same time gently blew on the chaff, 
separating it from the wheat, 
manner once or twice, and blowing at the same 
time, the chaff was entirely separated from the 
wheat.) 

“Blessed is the man that walketh not in the coun- 
sel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sin- 
hers, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful; but his 
delight is in the law of the Lord; and in his law 
doth he meditate day and night; and he shall be like 
a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in -his season; his leaves shall not 
wither; and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper, 

“The ungodly are not so; but are like the chaff 
which the wind driveth away; therefore the ungodly 
shall net stand in the judgment, nor sinners in the 
congregation of the righteous; for the Lord knoweth 
the way of the righteous; but the way of the un- 
godly shall perish.” 


We find in this Psalm how the righteous are set 
forth, and how the ungodly are compared to chaff, 
such as I have blown from my hand, and separated 
from the wheat, Joln the Baptist said of Jesus, 
“Whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly 
purge his floor and gather his wheat into the gar. 
ner; but he will burn up the chaff with unquench- 
able fire.” 

Now, when you have been in the rela af you 
have observed the wheat growing in the fie fea 

u had been careful to examine it, you would have 
ound that while the wheat is growing it is enclosed 
in the chaff, just the same as the corn is enclosed 
by the husks which grow about it. So it is with 
us; while we are in this world, there are many 
things which are essential to our growth and well- 
being, They minister to our physical needs and 
supply our temporal wants. Although we cannot 
wholly dispense with these things while we are in 
this world, yet they are not the sole object of our 
living. The wheat does not exist for the chaff, or 
the husk in which it is enclosed, but the husks exist 
for the wheat. 

After a time, when the harvest comes, the farmer 
enters the field and cuts down the wheat, and it is 
then taken to the barn or threshing floor. Years 
ago, when I was a boy, farmers used to spend a 
large portion of the winter in threshing grain. They 
would spread it out upon the floor of the barn and 
beat it with a heavy stick, which was tied so as to 
swing easily at the end of a long handle, This was 
called a flail. Machines for threshing grain were not 
then common, as they are today. Wien the farmer 
threshes his grain, he does not do it to destroy the 
wheat, but simply to separate it from the chaff, 


The Bible tells us that we must through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of God, And 
do you know that the word tribulation comes from a 
Latin word tribulum, which means a flail? So the 
teaching of this passage of Scripture is, that God 
places you and me under the flail, and smites again 
and again, in order that the noblest, best and most 
Christ-like in us may be ‘separated by trials and 
tribulations from that which is worthless and which 
needs to be cast off in order that just as the farmer 
gathers the wheat into his garner, or granary here on 
earth, so God may gather us eventually into his 
garner above, 

Boys and girls oftentimes have tribulations in this 
world, just the same as older people. Disappoint- 
ments come to them, and because of ambitions which 
are not lawful or right, purposes which are not in 
‘harmony with God's cin and with God's will, be- 
cause of needed discipline, or for some good reason, 
ue sorrows, disappointments and trials, God is trib- 
ulating them, and making them better by means of 
. the experiences through which they are called upon 
to pass. 

If you have been with the farmer in his barn 
after he is through with the threshing, you have 
seen him take the fanning-mill, and perhaps you 
have turned the crank for hi, while he has slowly 
shoveled the grain into the mill and the chaff was 
euer blown away by the wind set in motion by the 
revolution of the large fanning wheel, In the olden 
times they did not have fanning-mills, but when the 
farmer desired to separate the chaff from the wheat, 
he did it with a fan, He poured the grain from 
one basket or box, or some other receptacle, into 
another while the wind was blowing, or else used a 
fan to create a draught of wind to blow the chaff, 
and thos separate it from the wheat, and it is that 
to which John the, Baptist refers. He says, con- 
cerning Christ, “Whose fan is in his hand, and he 


By turning it in this” 


will thoroughly purge his floor, and gather the chaff 
with unquenchable fire.” (Matthew iii: 12.) 

So God designs to separate from your character, 
and from mine, that which is worldly and temporal, 
and so far as eternity is concerned, worthless, Take 
— as an illustration, Now money is essential, 
and it is well that we should be willing to work 
hard for it, and that we should be economical in its 
use, and seck to save our money, so that we may 
use it for good purposes, and that it may be helpful 
to us in old age. Money serves a very exe t 
purpose while we are upon earth, but God does not 
mean that we should make it the chief aim of our 
life, and therefore, to divert our minds from money 
in one way or another, financial reverses and failures 
sometimes come, and thus God seeks to separate 
the man from the money. We all came into this 
world empty-handed, and we must go out of it 
empty-handed, Even though we were worth 
ten millions of dollars we could take no money with 
us. You might place it in the coffin and bury it 
with a dead body, but it would not and could not 
go into eternity with the man’s undying spirit, 

Now, after the farmer has separated the chaff 
from the wheat, he gathers the wheat into his gar- 
ner, or into his granary, and so, after God has sepa- 
rated from our nature and character all that is of no 
use, which is simply earthy, he will gather our souls 
into heaven, his garner above, 

While we live upon the earth we should use this 
world as not abusing it; remembering that finally 
we must go and leave everything behind us, and 
that we can take ea with us into eternity, ex- 
cept the characters which we formed here, ealth 
and reputation, and all ‘worldly things will have to 
be left behind us; but character, that which you and 
I really are, shall never pass away, but shall enter 
into an eternal state of being on high, All these 
earthly things are the mere chaff, while character is 
our real selves, 


REAPING 
THE HARVEST TIME OF LIFE, 

Object used: A small sheaf of grain, 

My Dear Little Harvesters: Last Sunday I talked 
to you of spring-time—the spring-time of the year, 
and the spring-time of life. oday I have brought a 
small sheaf of grain; this tells us of the harvest- 
time, The spring-time is very pleasant, the air is 
fragrant, the birds are singing, and all nature seems 
to be be eg in its freshness and beauty. The 
world looks just as new and beautiful as it did thou 
sands and thousands of years ago. Each spring it 
puts on youth anew. 

But when the summer-time comes, when it gets 
along to the harvest-time, along in July and August, 
then the weather is very warm, he color of the 
fields has then greatly changed, the blossoms have 
disappeared from the trees, and we find that every- 
where the fruit is beginning to appear, The harvest 


“fields are ripe and are waiting for the husbandmen. 


There is just about that same difference in life, 
rs is the spring-time. It is full of hope, and 
ull of bright prospects. But, as we grow older, 
and the cares and responsibilities of life multiply, 
then we begin bear the toil and labor which 
comes with the later years. Then we are like the 
farmer who enters into the harvest field where hard 
work has to be done under a very hot and scorching 
sun, 

You will remember that in one of the object ser- 
mons I told you how a man who had given his time 
to the study of plants, had discovered nearly one 
hundred thousand different kinds of plants. Bach 
kind bears its own seed, and when that particular 
seed is sown, it always bears its own kind of fruit, 
Wheat never Ying barley, nor does oats ever yield 
buckwheat, hen you plant potatoes you expect 
to gather potatoes, and not turnips. An apple tree 
has never grown from an acorn, or a peach tree from 
a chestnut, Each seed, page and everywhere, 
bears its own kind, It is om this account that the 
Bible says, “Be not deceived; God is not mocked: 
for whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
be. 28 (Gal, vi: 7). 

here are some parents, as well as children, who — 
think that they can do very wrong thin while 
they are young, and afterwards suffer no bad results, — 
People sometime say, “Oh, well! let us sow our — 
wild oats while we are young.” Now the Bible tells — 
us that if we sow wild oats, we must reap wild oats, — 
Four or five handfuls of wild oats will produce a 

full of wild oats when gathered in ¢ 

after life. Be assured, my dear friends, 
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that “those who sow to the flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption,” and “those who sow the wind 
shall reap the whirlwind.” “Sow an act, and you 
reap a habit. Sow a habit, and you reap a charac- 
ter. Sow a character, and you reap a destiny.” 

It may seem a long period between the spring and 
the harvest time of life: but be assured, my dear 
young friends, that the early years will speedily 
pass, and before you are aware of it, you will be 
men and women, with all the responsibilities of life 
upon you, and then you will be sure to reap the re- 
ward of what you: do now while you are boys and 
girls. Lord Bacon said that “nature owes us many 
a debt until we are old,"’ but nature is always sure 
to pay its debts. The ancients had an adage that 
said, “‘Justice travels with a sore foot,’’ but it usu- 
ally overtakes a man, 

A few Sundays ago I told you that as the result 
of planting a single grain of corn, a fruitage suffi- 
cient to plant the entire globe might be secured in 
only five years. It is told us by historians that, in 
olden times, the harvest in Egypt and Syria would 
return a hundred fold for one, and in Babylonia 
oftentimes two hundred fold for one. Now, if a 
single grain of wheat was planted in soil as fertile 
as that of Egypt, at the end of eight years of sowing 
and reaping, if we had a field large enough, the 
product would be sufficient to feed all the families 
of the earth for more than a year and a half. But 
if we were to undertake to plant one grain of wheat 
in this way, after a few years we would fill all the 
fields which would be suited for a wheat harvest. 
Down near the equator it would be too hot for the 
wheat to grow successfully. In the north it would 
be altogether too cold. On the mountain side the 
soil is not fertile, and oftentimes is very rocky. For 
these, and various other reasons, it would be im- 
possible to cover any large portion of the globe with 
wheat, for it would be unsuited to produce a_ har- 
vest. Were it not for this fact, in the course of 
seven or eight years, the entire earth might be 
made to wave as one vast field of wheat. 

But there is one truth which God has planted in 
this world. That truth is God’s love manifested in 
the gift of his Son Jesus Jesus Christ for the salva- 
tion of all mankind, This truth is suited to every 
age of the world, to every nation of the earth, to all 
classes and all conditions of people, and to every 
human heart. During the past centuries men have 

_ been planting and replanting this seed of divine 
truth, sowing and resowing the earth with it, gather- 
ing and reaping the harvest and sowing grain, and 
the days are coming when all the earth shall wave 
as one vast harvest field, waiting for the reapers of 
God, who shall gather this blessed fruitage into the 
garner of the skies. 

It is your privilege and my privilege, both one 
and all, to have some part in this glorious work, 
and the Scriptures assure us that “he that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seeds, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him.” (Psalms exxvi: 6.) 


RUSKIN’S THOUGHT OF CHURCHES 


You have all got into the habit of calling the 
church the house of God. I have seen, over the doors 
of many churches, the legend actually carved, “This 
is the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven," 
Now, note where that legend comes from, and of 
what place it was first spoken. A boy leaves his 
father’s house to go on a long journey on foot, to 
visit his uncle; he has to cross a wild hill-desert, just 
as if one of your boys had to cross the wilds of 
Westmoreland, to visit an uncle at Carlisle. The 
second or third day your boy finds himself some- 
where between Hawes and Brough, in the midst of 
the moors, at sunset. It is stony ground, and boggy; 
he cannot go one foot farther that night. Down he 
lies to sleep, in Wharnside, where best he may, gath- 
ering a few of the stones together to put under his 
head; so wild the place is he cannot get anything but 
stones. And there, lying under the broad night, he 
has a dream; and he sees a ladder set up on the 
earth, and the top of it reaches to heaven, and the 
angels of God are ascending and descending upon it, 
And when he wakes out of his sleep he says: “How 
dreadful is this place; surely, this is none other than 
the house of God and this is the gate of heaven.” 
This place, observe; not this church; not this city; 
not this stone, even, which he puts for memorial— 
the piece of flint on which his head has lain. But 
this place; this windy slope of Wharnside; this 
moorland hollow, torrent-beaten, snow blighted; this 
y place where God lets down the ladder, And how 
re you to know where that will be? Or how are 
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you to determine where it may be, but by being ready 
for it always? Do you know where the lightning is 
to fall next? You do know partly; you can guide 
the lightning but cannot guide the going forth of the 
Spirit, which is that lightning when it shines from 
the East to the West. 

But the perpetual and insolent warping of that 
strong verse to serve a merely ecclesiastical purpose 
is only one of the thousand instances in which we 
sink back into gross Judaism. We call our churches 
“temples.” Now, you know, or ought to know, they 
are not temples. They have never had, never can 
have, anything to do with temples. They are “syna- 
gogues’—‘“gathering  places”’—where you gather 
yourselves together as an assembly; and by not call- 
ing them so you again miss the forece of another 
mighty text—"Thou, when thou prayest, shalt not be 
as the hypocrites are; for they love to pray standing 
in the churches” (we should translate it), ‘that they 
may be seen of men. But thou, when thou prayest 
enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut the 
door, pray to thy Father’’—which is, not in chancel 
nor in aisle, but “in secret.” : 

Now you feel as I say this to youeI know you 
feel—as if I were trying to take away the honor of 
your churches. Not so; I am trying to prove to you 
the honor of your houses and your hills; I am trying 
to show you--not that the church is not sacred-—but 
the whole earth ig. I would have you feel careless 
what constant, what infectious sin there is in al 
modes of thought, whereby, in calling your churches 
“holy,” you call your hearths and homes profane; 
and have separated yourselves from the heathen by 
casting all your household gods to the ground, in- 
stead of recognizing, in the place of their many feeble 
Lares, the presence of your One and. Mighty Lord 
and Lar. 


Forget not all his benefits, nor one of them. 


Get busy, keep busy, and reap a faithful 
man’s reward, 

Selfishness is not alone in self seeking, but 
also in forgetting others. 
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Over Half of our Sunday School Scholars Lost 


Facts and Figures Laid Before the S. S. Superintendents’ Congress 


(From address delivered before the S._S. 
Superintendents’ Congress at the recent 
Twelfth Triennial Convention of the Inter- 
national S. S. Association by Jas. B. Murray.) 

“What is the true measure of success of the 
Suriday School?” was asked the S. S, Super- 
intendents’ Congress, at the recent Twelfth 
Triennial Convention of the International Sun- 
day School Association,—Is it to teach the 
scholars about Christ, or to lead them to accept 


Christ?’ Without a dissenting voice the re- 
ply came back, ‘To lead them to accept 
Christ.’ 


“Tf the true measure of success of our Sun- 
day Schools is to lead our scholars to accept 
Christ, let us consider for a few moments, 
How far have our Sunday Schools attained 
.their true measure of success? 

“The report of the General Secretary of 
the International S. S. Association shows that 
at present (1908) there are 13,515,498 Sunday 
School scholars in the United States and in Can- 
ada in the 46 associations reporting, or, to 
allow for all others, say about 14,000,000 in all; 
and that there were converted during the last 
three years 903,028 of them (who have joined 
the church) in the 46 associations reporting, 
or, to allow for all others, perhaps as many 
as 1,000,000 in all (in order to give our Sun- 
day Schools full credit for all work done). 
That is, during the last three years, there have 
been converted each year about 333,500 schol- 
ars, or about 2 38/100 per cent of the 14,000,- 
000 in the Sunday Schools. 

“This i is a great improvement since the year 
1902, six years ago, when the percentage was 
but 1 66/100 per cent a year. It is a gain of 
neatly 34 per cent annually, probably due in 
large measure to the increasing observance of 
Decision Day and to the increasing efforts now 
made to reach them before they leave the 
schools, But how about the rest of these 14,- 
000,000 scholars? 

“By collating the best authorities it appears 
that scholars begin to attend Sunday School, 
on an average, at about the age of six years, 
-and leave it, on an average, at about 14, and 
this have, on an average, but about eight years 
of Sunday School life. (In schools in which 

the Organized’ Bible Class has been intro- 
duced, this average is increasing. But as the 
e report shows over 170,000 Sunday 


Schools and less than 1,700,—less than 1 per 
cent,—organized adult classes, it is evident 
that for the purpose of this computation, they 
do not greatly alter the result, except as a 
very important growing factor.) 

“Tf the same rate of conversion (2 38/100 
per cent a year) should continue during the 
eight years that these scholars are likely to re- 
main in the Sunday Schools there would be 
converted about 2,667,000 (about 19 per cent) 
of them, before they leave. (Whether your 
school is above this average can be tested by 
counting all the scholars from 6 to 14, and then 
seeing whether or not over 19 per cent of them 
have joined the church). 

“After they leave (at the average age of 14), 
during the six years from 14 to 20, conversions 
will still occur, though less frequently (as the 
favorable influences of the Sunday Schools 
would be lacking), and the rate would, of 
course, be less. 

“In 1902, when the rate of conversions in 
the Sunday School was 1 66/100 per cent, the 
rate after scholars left the Sunday School, 
for these years from 14 to 20, was estimated at 
about 1 per cent per year; and as there is 
nothing to indicate any advance in that rate, 
if that rate be taken for these six years, 6 
per cent more would be converted of these 14,- 
000,000 scholars, that is about 780,000, making 
with the 2,667,000 converted before the age of 
74, a total of nearly 3,500,000 (or nearly 25 
per cent) before they reach the age of 20. - 

“Statistics of conversions show that more 
are converted before the age of 20 than after. 
The figures for 1,000 conversions, (as given 
by Mr. John R. Mott) are 


Under 20 yrs. of age 548 or 
Between 20 and 30 837 or 


54 8/10 per cent 
33 7/10 per cent 


Between 30 and 40 96 or 9 6/10 per cent 
Between 40 and 50 15 or 1 5/10 per cent 
Between 50 and 60 3 or 3/10 per cent 
Between 60 and 90 1 or 1/10 per cent 


1,000 or 100 per cent 


“We see, therefore, that while nearly 55 per 
cent are converted before the age of 20, that 
during all the years after 20, there are con- 
verted but 45 2/10 per cent. These figures are 
believed to be very conservative, as a rising vote 
in Christian assemblages often shows about half 
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of more. are converted at, or under, the age 
of 16. 

“Now with less than 3,500,000 converted be- 
fore 2), at the ratio of 54 8/10 per cent to 45 
2/10 per cent, but about 2,886,861 (or about 
20 62/100 per cent of them would be converted 
after 20, making a total of less than 6,500,000 
(less than 46 per cent) out of the whole 14,- 
000,000 during the whole course of their lives. 

“But what about the souls of the remaining 
seven and a half millions (over 54 per cent) 
of these 14,000,000 of our Sunday School 
scholars, who. under present conditions, and if 
the present rates of conversions continue, are 
going down at the close of life to Christless 
graves and to face a Christless eternity? 

“What a mighty host! What an awful spec- 
tacle!” 


CAN NOTHING BE DONE TO SAVE 
THESE? 


“Can nothing be done for these? 

“Let us examine the conditions of these 
scholars. Tf you have ever asked any of them, 
you will find there is not one of them but 
expects at some time to become a Christian. 
All that stands between them and salvation is 
the difference between ‘sometime’ and ‘now.’ 
Tf that ‘sometime’ could be changed to ‘now? 
thev would all be saved. 

“Next let us consider what the Church és 
doing. -Outside the Sunday Schools. in the 
outside world, she has evangelists for some 
and rescue missions and homes for others. and 
is spending hundreds of thouands. nay millions 
of dollars every year in the effort to reach 
with great expense, here and there a single 
perishing soul. And what is she doing for the 
scholars in her Sunday Schools? Here we find 
she is making comparatively almost no se- 
rious. organized, persistent effort to win them 
to Christ. Instead of doing this, she is per- 
mitting the great mass of them,—over four- 
fifths of them,—to drift out into the devil's 
territory of the world without the protecting 
shield and inspiration of a Christian life, there 
to fight a losing fight with temptation and 
sin, and become entangled in the devil’s 
meshes before she seriously tries to win them. 
Then after sin has fastened its clutches upon 
them, she attempts with great effort and ex- 
pense to reach them, but only succeeds in get- 
tine here and there one. 

“Ts this wise? Is it right? 

“Tf a farmer has four fields, on« of which 
will vield 55 bushels of wheat to the acre, 
one 33, one ]0, and one 2, is it good farming 
to lav out his efforts on the 33, 10 and 2 
bushel fields, and let the 55 bushel field go 
uncultivated getting from it only its volun- 
teer crop? Would it not be better husbandry 
to cultivate the 55 bushel field thoroughly, and 
put the balance of his labor on the poorer 
fields? 

“Tf Niagara were full of poor wretches be- 
ing swept on to the falls, and a small steamer 
were sent out to save them, would it be wise 
for her to approach as near the brink as pos- 
sible, and there put out a long hawser,—form- 
ing such a drag as to almost use up her pow- 
er,—in order to rescue here and there one of 
the poor souls being carried over, or to go 


higher up stream, in stiller water, where, with — 


her hawser, she can sweep them in by the 
thousand to the shore? 

“Ts there any difference in the value of 
souls? Is a child’s soul less valuable than that 
of an adult? Is it not rather more valuable, be- 
cause of a longer life of service? If adult 
souls are not more valuable, why ought not 
the Church to turn her efforts to first saving 
the children? 

“But is this right for the Church thus to neglect 
her Sunday School scholars. Are not these 
Sunday School scholars her wards, placed in 
her hands and under her guardianship, and en- 
trusted to her tutelage and care? Is it right 
for her to permit them to go out into life and 
into an unequal fight with the devil, without 
having exhausted every effort to provide them 
with the only possible means of success—the 
only possible foundation of victory? 

“Tf but a tithe of the efforts, time and ex- 
pense that the Church is laying out upon the 
cutside world were spent in bringing her own 
children to Christ, they all might be won. And 
if won, would not this solve the question of 


: 
: 
: 


‘How to reach the men?’ and ‘How to reach 


the masses?’ and with half the coming genera- 
ation Christians, why could not a large por- 
tion of the remaining half be swept into our 
Sunday Schools, and thus in the next genera- 
tion this nation be substantially won for 
Christ? 


WHAT METHODS AND MEANS CAN 
WE USE TO SAVE THEM? 


“But what can be done to save these myr- 
iads of perishing souls of our other Sunday — 
School scholars? What means can we use to 
reach them? 

“First. Have Decision Day twice a year 
for all the schools (except where conditions 
render this undesirable), with Decision Day on 
any other day for individual scholars as op- 
portunity may offer. (A very slight introduc- 
tion of Decision Day in New York State much 
more than doubled the rate of conversions in 
one year,—from 12,295 in 1900 to 29,008 in 1901. 
See reports N. Y. S. S. Association). 


“Second. Prepare carefully for some time _ 


in advance of gach Decision Day by the united 
prayers of the teachers, parents, superintend- 
ents and minister; by simple addresses to the 
scholars by the minister and superintendent, 
and, if desirable and possible, also by some 
conservative evangelist, if thought best. and 
by giving the scholars a week or more notice of 
it. but without mentioning the precise day. 
(In New York an evangelist has recently been 
added to the force of the N. Y. State S. S. 
Association, with the result that 1,000 addition- 
af scholars are believed to have been won for — 
Christ in the last four months.) But while 
inviting them, do not urge them to as 
the decision should be rh of the child’s own | 
mind, of and by itself, and not a mere assent 
uttered at the request or on the urging of 
some one else. 

“Third. The most effective measure, and one 
which would most effectively do the work, is to 


teach and lead the teachers themselves to become 


soul-winners if for if all the teachers were 
winners, all the scholars would be rs 


. 
¢ 


spoken to and worked with). That this is not 
an easy undertaking is conceded, but it is be- 
lieved it can be accomplished by first, laying 
upon the hearts of the teachers the burden for 
these unsaved scholars that is now upon your 
own,—as an incentive to action;—and then 
forming in each Sunday School a Personal 

Worker's Class (not to take the place of the 

Teacher’s Training Class, but as a supplement 

to it) to meet once a week for ten to twelve 

weeks, composed of such of them as are will- 
ing (all probably would be, but putting it in 

_this way avoids all seeming compulsion), and 

also of all other Christian workers in the 

Church who would join, and then putting in 

their hands weekly in advance, for prior study, 

(1) “The precise requirements God asks of a 

seeking heart before that heart can be 

born again; with each requirement 
supported by at least one verse of 

Scripture. 

“Next, a simple method of presenting 
these indispensable requirements to a 
seeking soul, i. e., of pointing that soul 
to Christ (to be used tactfully with 
different ones, as scholars’ natures and 
temperaments vary). 

“Then a few hints as to how to lead a 
procrastinatious soul to seek Christ 
NOW. (Supporting both these last 
with illustrations). For as has been 
said, if the scholars will change their 
‘sometime’ to ‘now,’ practically all of 
them will be won. 

“After that, take the teachers out into 
actual personal work, where they can 
see practical examples of the use of 
the foregoing in actual work. 

“Then, a brief statement of the personal 
preparation needed by every would-be 
soul-winner (the actual steps neces- 
sary are perhaps best set forth in Rev. 
R. A. Torrey’s booklet, entitled, ‘The 
Holy Spirit—How to Obtain Him in 
Personal Experience’) ; and later lead 
them to take this step, and make the 
absolute self-surrender to let the great 
Helper—the only Worker (John 
3: 5)—take complete possession of 
them and work through them,—for 
without Him they can do nothing. 
Ought not every teacher of souls in our Sua- 

day Schools to know how to point a soul seek- 

ing Christ, to him? 

“Fourth. After completing the above course, 
hold weekly teachers’ meetings, led by the 
minister and superintendent, to 
(a) Pray for self preparation. 

(b) Pray for the souls of their unsaved 

scholars. 

(c) Learn how best to teach and apply that 
week’s lesson in its relation to Christ 
and personal salvation. 

“Fifth. Nurture. After conversion, young 
converts should, of course, be nurtured in a 
separate class by the minister, superintendent, 
or some competent teacher. 

- “Tf the foregoing steps are taken and per- 

sistently continued, it is believed that almost 

all the scholars in our schools can and will be 
won; and that our Sunday Schools will there- 

- attain to their true measure of success.” 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


At Worship in City Temple, 
London 


Last Sunday morning, with a host of Amer- 
icans and otker interested and curious people, 
I wended my way to the City Temple to hear 
Rev. R. J. Campbell preach. Though we ar- 
rived a full half hour before service, we could 
not get into the auditorium. There was a 
steady stream of pew holders going in by all 
the doors, while the visitors’ line continued to 
increase in size and interest. Finally the long 
line which extended to the street began to 
move and we were ushered into the large audi- 
torium. It gradually filled so that the floor 
space, the galleries and the large space be- 
hind the preacher's platform were all packed. 

- At eleven o’clock the organ’ began to play and 
the surpliced choir of sixty or seventy singers 
marched in, and the service began. An assiSt- 
ant brought in the Bible with markers for the 
scripture lessons nicely arranged, and placed 
it, and hymn books, on the pulpit. Finally Mr 
Campbell, himself, clad in a clerical gown, 
walked up the historic stairway and took his 
seat between two elders or deacons who sat 
with him on the platform. One of these gen- 
tlemen, later. gave out a few notices, and re- 
quested the morning offering. 

The service was immediately made solemn 
and impressive by the singing of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The scripture lesson, read by the 
pastor, revealed, what at first was a disap- 
pointment, a weak and faint voice. As he pro- 
ceeded, however, the great congregation be- 
came perfectly quiet and gave the “still small 
voice” a chance to penetrate into every part 
of the room, and grip every heart. The voice 
grew more and more impressive and one soon 
forgot the first disappointment in his awaken- 
ing interest in the interpretative reading. This 
was true, I think, throughout the whole serv- 
ice. The power of his slight, but musical 
voice soon became apparent and most of the 
audience showed its appreciation by allowing 
itself to come under the sway of the preacher’s 
strong personality. 

The morning prayer was such an One as 
might have come from a Moody, a Jowett or a 
Horn. That is, the prayer was a natural out- 
pouring of a heart in very personal relations 
with God. It was sincere, sweet, helpful and 
reassuring. It did us all good. 

The sermon was what the people came to 
hear; it was what I desired to hear. It be- 
gan in a winning and sweet spirited way, but 
was thoroughly intellectual, and at first a little 
heavy and critical. He referred to previous 
sermons on the same subject and stated that 
he would continue his discussion concerning 
God and his relation to souls under the title, 
“A Child’s Definition of God.” The text was 
“When ve pray say, our Father.” It seems 
that a child in his parish one night, before 
prayers, asked his mother to tell him who and 
what God is. The wise mother first asked her 
little boy to tell what he thought, and in re- 
ply said, after some thinking, “Something to 
love and to try to be like.” Mr. Campbell said 
he thought that answer contained the kernel 
of the truth. Then he proceeded to tell us 
of the difficulties of explaining God, but pro- 
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: 


ceeded to lead us step by step from the com- 
mon plane up into the very spiritual presence 
of the Divine Soul. He insisted that divine 
fatherhood implied that God had children and 
that these children are brothers. He showed 
that it was Jesus who brought the new con- 
ception of God as a Father into the world. 
He referred to “What Jesus thought of God” 
as an example of what we should think of 
Him. Mr. Campbell did what few preachers 
can do, namely, he lead his congregation, with_ 
out grand oratory or fine rhetoric, up, step by 
step, into the very spirit and atmosphere of 
worship. It is easy to talk about God, about 
religion, and about religious experience, but 
the preacher of City Temple last Sunday led 
his people into the experience of worship, then 
and there. He produced the effect. 

A noted clergyman from America said to me 
after the service, “That was a marvetous ac- 
complishment,” referring to what I have just 
explained. He also added, “If he had only 
left off the first part of the sermon and struck 
right into the meat of it, it would have been 
better.” My friend referred to Mr. Campbell’s 
critical diagnosis of the gospel from which the 
text was taken. Someone has said that Mr. 
Campbell’s weakness is in the fact that he 
performs his laboratory work in his pulpit, but 
the same is true of a great many so-called 
“orthodox” preachers. At any rate Mr. Camp- 
bell seems to have the crowds to hang upon his 
lips, and among these are large numbers of 
thinking men. Though he is the butt of ridi- 
cule by some, the object of theological and 
philosophical attack by others, and the center 
of a new school of discussion, and an avowed 
socialist, he was, on Sunday morning, in fine 
trim for his work. He was sweet spirited and 


| 


free from bitterness or resentment. He showed 
all the marks of earnestness and sincerity. * 
The substance of his sermon was the subject 


: 


of debate and comment for. several days —— 3 
° 


the members of our party. The majority 
the comments were sympathetic and favorable, 
but those who got most good from his sermon 
were those who had read his books and were 
acquainted with his style and point of view. 
I heard one man criticise him because he left 
out the atonement, and did not declare Christ 
to be divine. Another said that his sermon 
was saturated with pantheism. Thus the 
criticisms varied, but I am sure his sermon was 
no more radical or pantheistic than Lyman 
Abbott’s famous one on the same subject, 
preached not long ago. There is a great deal 
of prejudice against Mr. Campbell and he is 
apt to be misquoted and misapprehended by 
such people. 

This report is not prompted by the thought 
of defending the preacher at City Temple. It 


is my single thought to tell of my own ex- — 


periences in connection with the morning serv- 
ive at the church of a preacher very much 
in’ the public eye. 


He is really helping a 


great many people, and is no doubt weakening ~ 


the old time faith of some. His church was 
packed again this Thursday noon, and such a 
preacher is of more than ordinary interest to 
thinking men. 

E. A. Kine. 


London, England, July 16, 1908. 

(Mr. King will in the October issue of THe 
Exposiror take up our Methods of Church 
Work Department. He is observing and has 
had experience in country, small town and 
city church work. He is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with institutional church work.) 


American Mayors Outheroding Herod 


BY REV. WILBUR F, CRAFTS, PH. D. 


When Salome, a queen’s daughter, stooped 
to the part of a harlot dancer before Herod's 
drunken court in order to make Herod outdo 
himself in cruel assassination of the preacher 
who had rebuked her divorced and adulterous 
mother, the youth of the city and the general 
public were not permitted to see her “perform 
the sex act as a solo.” That is a policeman’s 
accurate description of the “abdomen dance,” 
which in a variety of forms had a large part in 
the rotting of dead empires and is now brought 
back through a play written by a teacher of 
sodomy who was only recently released from 
what he admits was a just imprisonment. 
American Mayors, having full personal con- 
trol of all shows, outherod Herod by allowing 
such insults to motherhood and pe fer to be 
publicly exhibited. Salome being tolerated is 
heing followed by a whole swarm of imitations, 
including moving pictures that move our youth 
hellward. Even the yellow journal exclaims: 
“Have we gone crazy over dancing? Barefoot, 
half naked, barbarically bejewelled dancing 
women: who become more and more daring as 
the public grows more eager to witness their 
suggestive movements of body and limbs—and 
still more of them coming.” 

The one-idea plan of reform, that falsely as- 


sumes that merely suppressing saloons will’ 
bring the millennium, leaves unmolested the 
equal evil of corrupt shows, that are hardly 
less corrupting in no license towns than else- 
where. 

Fortunately Jocal reform in this matter is 
the simplest of all reforms. Every mayor in 
the United States has unlimited control of 
shows. Whoever issues the license, can cancel 
it. He can therefore dictate, on his own judg- 
ment regardl¢ss of court, committee or coun- 
cil, what shall be omitted, whether in esr or 
pictures, including bill boards. He should be 
constrained to adopt a safe and honorable pol- 
icy forbidding for example, representations of 
the Jesse James or “Raffles” t as heroic 
gentlemen, and also dances and plays which 
naturally suggest impure thoughts and feel- 


ings, with no hair-splitting quibbles to evade — 


the issue, 


The writer has gone into this matter in 


scores of cases, in Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Nebraska 
and other states and there is no room to ques- 
tion the absolute power of any mayor or bu 
ess to protect his city if he will; and he 
the mothers and fathers will quit the two 

of the “bargain counter” long enough to a 


him. One letter from a leading merchant led 
the mayor of Pittsburg to forbid Mrs, Langtry 
to present “The Degenerates” in Pittsburg, and 
when the Theatre Trust, the worstof trusts, for 
two days kept the wires hot with threats, the 
petition of fifty business men, secured by the 
writer in half a day, held him firm in his de- 
cision. 

In Buffalo a “Men’s League” in one of the 
churches, by twenty-five letters to Mayor 
Adam, revolutionized the shows of all kinds in 
that city—penny arcades, nickelodeons, thea- 
tres and bill boards. Let other men’s leagues 
take note that here is a man’s job. 

And why should not the associations of Sun- 
day School teachers recognize that this is the 
weeding that should go with the seeding in 
their work for children? The indifference of 
parents and teachers in the presence of this 
peril, absorbed in chasing dollars by day and 
amusements by night, makes one think of Nero 
fiddling while Rome burned—only it is as if 
Paul were doing the fiddling. 


What Do You Want in Vol. X 
and 1909? 


Over 10,000 preachers subscribe and pay for 
Tue Expositor. Four editors and more than 
twenty contributors give you the best they can 
think and select to help you in your sermon 
preparation, your daily life and in planning 
the business end of your church. A pastor 
need not be the business end but he must man- 
age or direct the business end. As to the time 
he puts on it, that depends on his ability to or- 
ganize and inspire others. 

What feature would you like to see added 
fo THE Expositor and what eliminated. 

Do you want us to retain Best of Recent 
Sermons, or would you rather have the space 
devoted to brief outlines for sermons. 

Instead of having illustrations on varied sub_ 
jects would you prefer half of them grouped 

under some subject? 

Do you like our Symposiums on Problems 
of the Pastor. Do they het you, or give you 
ideas? 

Did you like our Arthseciogtent articles? 

We want to help you be the most fruitful 

‘and helpful minister in your town. 

What do you want for Prayer Meeting 
Topics ? 

We are going to have a new Methods of 
Church Work editor—Rev. E. A. King, 708 

Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. Go for him. Tell 
him what a poor department it has been, and 
tell him how you would run it if you were in 
his place. Here is your chance to get him 
started right. 

_ We will give $5 each for the best three ideas 
“submitted before October 1. The money will 
‘be sent’ not later than Noy. 1. In order to 
Secure one of the three $5 you must be paid 
up.” Mark letter “Suggestions,” and send to 
. M. Barton, 708 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


AN AGNOSTIC. 
“What is an agnostic?” asked Rollo. “An 
ostic,” replied Uncle George, “is a man 
loudly declares that he knows nothing 
id abuses you if you believe him.”—Burdette. 


the boy, 


Unusual 


UNPAID PEW RENT. : 

The minister, Parson Downcouch, was at 
dinner with the Chaffie family. Johnnie spoke 
up and said: “Can a church whistle?” 

“Why do you ‘ask, Johnnie?” asked the 
clergyman, kindly. 

“Because pay owes twelve dollars back pew 
rent, and he says he is going to let the church 
whistle for it.” 

After the clergyman had taken his departure 
there was a vocal solo by Johnnie. 


MUCH MISSED. 

The biographer of Rev. S. C. Malan relates 
that a dishonest gardener had received notice 
of discharge, and, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to vindicate his character by plausible 
platitudes, said mournfully to the vicar, “Ah, 
sir, you will miss me before I am gone half 
an hour!” “I shan’t mind that,” answered 
Mr. Malan, cheerfully, “if I don’t miss any- 
thing else!” 


SOME OF MR. SPURGEON’S JOKES. 

The great preacher was particularly pleased 
with Yorkshire criticisms of sermons. Here 
is one of them: “Ah, say, Mister, you preached 
a goodish sermon tonight; but, if it had been 
cut short at beath ends and set afire in the 
middle, it wad a dean us mare good.” An- 
other story tells of a not very fluent young 
man, who, being in the habit of saying his 
prayers, “Lord, help me to pray,” was an- 
swered one night by an old man’s ejaculation, 
“And the Lord help thee to give over!” Mr. 
Spurgeon also liked the story of the clergy- 
man who at a noisy prayer meeting command- 
ed silence, and said: “My dear friends, the 
Lord is not deaf. Now, don’t you think you 
could pray a little more quietly? You remem- 
ber when the temple was being built at Jeru- 
salem, there was no sound of any tool heard 
in it while building.’ “Yes, sir,’ said one of 
the brothers, “that’s all very true; but you see 
we're not building the temple, we're blasting 
the rocks.” 


FORGET IT. 

A local boy, suffering from eating too many 
hard apples, sat under a tree in a farmer’s 
orchard, doubled up with pain. The farmer, 
a kindly man, and a recent convert to Chris- 
tian Science, asked the trouble. 

“Oh, I ache so in my stomach, ie said the 
youngster. 

“No, you don’t either,” 
follower of Mrs. Eddy. 
you do.” 

“That's all right for you to think,” said 
“but I’ve got inside information.” 


HE WAS ON. 

The story is told of a Congressman that 
he once declared in an address to the House 
“As Daniel Webster says in his Dictionary?” 

“Tt was Noah who wrote the dictionary,” 
ree age a colleague, who sat at the next 

es 

“Noah nothing!” replied the seller. “Noah 
built the ark.” 


remonstrated the 
“You only think 
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The Sermons The Children Made 


A Minister Turns The Tables And Lets His Boys and Girls ‘Preach, 
By Rev. SEELYE Bryant, in The Congregationalist. 


The pastor does not pretend to anything 
like a solution of the big question, How to 
interest the boys and girls most effectively in 
the Sunday morning service. He simply has 
an experience to tell. 

In his little town there are something like 
fifty wards of the state, mostly boys, from six 
to twelve years old. One or two are younger. 
and several are older. They are supposed 
to attend church regularly, and as a rule 
they do. With the few children of his own 
people, they sometimes comprise in stormy 
weather the greater part of the Sunday 
morning congregation. The pastor’s wife 
often said it was a pity that there was not 
more in the sermon to hold the attention of 
these young worshipers and so the pastor 
came in time to preach what he calls an “ob- 
ject sermon,” from three to five minutes long, 
shortly before the regular Sunday morning 
address. 

He brings some familiar object into the 
pulpit, explains its working when necessary, 
and then tries to impress the moral or spirit- 
ual lesson which it may teach. A form of 
type, a spring-balance, a _  spirit-level, a 
square, a collection of the gloves and hand- 
kerchiefs left in the pews, and even a sheet 
of sticky fly paper with its victims fastened 
upon it, have all, from time to time, served 
their turn. 

One morning the impulse came to him to 
say, as he put away the tightly-locked form 
of type with which he had been trying to 
show the value of “fixed principles:” 

“Why should yeu not find sermons in com- 
mon things, for yourselves? You can do it 
as well as I.” 

Following out the impulse he proposed that 
as many of them as were willing should 
try to find a sermon in something they saw, 
or that happened to them, during the next 
six weeks. He promised at the end of that 
time to have a special children’s service when 
their sermons would be given to the congre- 
gation. The only condition was that they 
must get the sermons for themselves. They 
might find them “in the parlor or in the 
kitchen or in the school-room,’in the woods 
or in the barn or out on the farm’”—any- 
where, in fact, except from a book or from 
some older person. 

Nine sermons came in before the time set. 
Seven of these were written out with great 
care, and all satisfied the pastor that original 
and unaided work had been done. Five of 
the writers are ‘state children,’ with little 
chance to get help if they wished it. 

It was gratifying to notice the general in- 
terest which the children took in the propo- 
sition, whether they tried to find sermons 
themselves or not. Most of them understood 
very well what was wanted, but one little 
seven-year-old received an amusing impres- 
sion. She is a minister’s daughter, and evi- 


dently suspected that the supply in the pas-’ 


tor’s “barrel” was running short, and that he 
was scheming to lay in a fresh collection of 
homiletic material; for she said in a shocked 
tone to her mother: 

“Why, that would be stealing, wouldn't it, 
if we found a sermon on the kitehen table or 
anywhere and carried it to Mr. Bryant!” 
There could be no doubt that her distin- 
guished father had set a blameless standard 
in regard to the ethies of plagiarism. 

The pastor wishes that every reader of this 
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article could have attended the children’s 
service. Some of the sermons are given in 
full, and the rest in substance, He finds him- 
self unwilling to abridge as much as he had 
intended. Where he quotes, he reproduces 
the work of the boys and girls without any 
change of spelling, punctuation, arrangement ~ 
or grammar. 

The first of the nine is from a thirteen- — 
year-old boy, a state ward, who had said 
that he ‘“couldn’t find any sermon good 
enough to write, but only something about 
the old ram” and he didn’t “s’pose that would 
do:” ; 

“I was thinking when I saw the old ram in — 
the treadmill running the separator, that he ~ 
must think it’s pretty hard to keep it up so — 
long, and he don’t know what it’s all about, — 
anyhow. I guess he’d like to get out of it if 
he could. And I thought he was somé like 
me. I have to work pretty hard, and I can’t 
see much use of it. But the old ram is sep- 
arating the cream from the milk, even if he 
doesn’t know what he has to keep that old 
treadmill going for. So I s’pose there’s some — 
good reason for a boy’s working hard, that 
he. don’t understand, and he’s doing some 
good to his character or something.” 

A twelve-year-old girl, a state ward, said 
she saw a rotten apple put on the window 
seat beside two good apples, “and pretty soon 
the good apples got rotten, too. So I think,” 
she said, “good boys and girls ought not to 
have too much to do with the bad ones, or 
they’ll get bad, too.” 

A fourteen-year-old state boy writes: 

“Tf we plant a garden and have good seed 
and plant it good but are not careful to pull | 
out all the weeds they will soon spread and ~ 
choke the plant and will leave no room for } 
the plants to grow. It is the same with a boy — 
or girl if we do not get rid of the bad habits | 
they will keep growing and crowding out the | 
good habits until there is no room left for 
the good.” a | 

A nine-year-old girl speaks of the danger 
when good and bad are put together, and ~ 
closes her effusion with this sentence; “I 
think it would be much better to keep the 
good boys away from the bad boys or else _ 
the bad boys away from the good boys.” 

A ten-yearjzold girl ends hers in this way: 

“We can learn a lesson from the coal. 

“We should do the best we can in the world 
and not to think so much of ourselves, 

“The coal,took in sunshine and it gave 
comfort to men. 

“So should we take in God's blessings and 
give them out to help others.” 

A state boy, ten years old, handed in the 
following: 


; 
: 
| 
| 
4 


My Sermon, } 
“If we drop a match into dry grass it will 
set fire to the grass and keep. spreading, and 
if we do not put it out pretty soon we will 
lose control of it and then we cannot put it_ 
out at all. That is the same with a boy’s or 
a girl’s temper. If we once let it get the bet- 
ter of us by and by it will get so we cannot 
control it. I think it would be the best way 
to try and not let one’s temper get ahead 
of us.” > | 
Here is one by a girl of thirteen: 
Subjeet: Dumb Animals. 
“Take, for instance, our feathered frien 
the song birds. How they sing their praises 
early in the morning. We ought to f 


their example and sing our praises unto the 
Lord. Take a little cat. You can pull his 
fur, torment him, still he will follow you. It 
loves you. We ought to bear our sufferings 
quietly, taking them to God in secret. See a 
poor, dumb, suffering creature. Its eyes tell 
of its sufferings. Yet it cannot speak and it 
must bear its suffering. We ought to do the 
same, Be kind to a horse. It will work a 
good deal in its love for you. If you sella 
horse you have been kind to and meet it a 
long time afterward it will recognize you in 
9 cases out of 10. We ought to recognize our 
own Master in the same way. We ought al- 
ways to tell the truth and not deny our Mas- 
ter as Peter did. Any one is a coward who 
denies his Master.” 

It is pathetic to note that the little girl 
who wrote this has lost her mother, and very 
recently her grandfather who was devoted 
to her. She not only knows what suffering 
is, but shows also something of the fortitude 
of which she writes. 


Cradle Roll Reception—sy Rose Scott 
An idea for Rally Day week. (From the World Evangel) 


A stranger, passing along the street near 
the Presbyterian Church of Dover, N. J., on 
the afternoon of June 12, 1908, was heard to 
ask, ‘‘Where is the Baby Show?” The ques- 
tion was caused by the long procession of 
carriages and perambulators, that almost 
blocked the street in front of the church for 
a few minutes before three o’clock. And per- 
haps, properly speaking, the right name was 
then given to the function that followed, al- 
though it was called a Cradle Roll Reception, 

The superintendent of the Cradle Roll, Mrs. 
MacFall, is one of the visitors of the Home 
Department; she and the Home Department 
Superintendent, Mrs. Bennett, in consulta- 
tion early in the spring, decided that it would 
be a real help to the Sunday School as a 
whole, to do something that would call the 
attention of the congregation to the value of 
the Cradle Roll, as an organization in the 
school. 

With the co-operation of the Home Depart- 
ment visitors, this reception was planned. 
These visitors in nurses’ caps and aprons, 
received the guests in the church parlors, 
and while some of the babies were very shy 
at first and clung to “mother,” it did not take 
long after they gathered in the chapel to get 
them happy and playing. For the chapel had 
never before in the history of the church pre- 
sented quite so unique an appearance as on 
this day. Heavy rugs had been spread on 
the floor, with cushions from the church 
pews around their borders, and here were all 
manner of games and toys and picture books 
to delight the hearts of children. The first 
little chap that I saw when I entered the 
room had a train of cars in full swing across 
the rug and he following with “choo-choo’s” 
of delight. There were high chairs and baby 
jumpers, rocking horses, blocks, a small 
piano, and, best of all and the thing that 
seemed to bring most pleasure to the chil- 
dren, over at one side on the linoleum, so 
they could spill in undisturbed luxury, was a 
big pail of sand, with shovels and pails 
enough to permit several children to play 
there together. But look at the picture and 
you can see it all without the telling of the 
story; you will agree with me that it is a re- 
markably good picture of a remarkably fine 
lot of children, thirty-seven in all. The pas- 
tor, Dr. Halloway, and the superintendent of 
the school, Mr. Sidney Smith, are in the back- 
ground; in the very center is the assistant 


pastor, Rev. S. R. Miller, with his own little 
daughter and her small friend “Jack” in his 
arms. By the large cradle in the foreground 
is the tiny one used in the Beginners’ Depart- 
ment in the little service for receiving new 
members to the Cradle Roll. 

At one side you will get a glimpse of the 
daisies, with which the room was beautifully 
decorated; but the white drop at the back 
cuts off from your view the be-capped, be- 
aproned nurses in all their picturesqueness. 
After the picture was taken the babies were 
given “Educator” crackers, and the nurses 
took charge, while the mothers listened to 
some music and a few short talks. 

Miss Trowbridge, Superintendent of Begin- 
ners, talked to them of the lessons and in- 
struction given to the children under six. 
Miss Scott, Superintendent of Primary, spoke 
of the characteristics of the children of pri- 
mary age, and the way in which the Sunday 
School tries to meet their needs. Mr. Smith, 
superintendent of the school, spoke on “Train- 
ing for Sunday School Service,” and Dr. 
Halloway followed with “Training for the 
Church,” and suggested that this little after- 
noon reception might profitably lead into a 
regular Sunday morning “Mothers’ Helper,” 
if there were volunteers who would care for 
the babies while the mothers attended the 
preaching service. (I might insert that the 
next Sunday morning our Home Department 
superintendent was found back in the chapel, 
having a good time with a baby whose 
mother was in church.) 

At the conclusion of the program ice cream 
and cake were served to the mothers and other 
grown up visitors, and we went away feeling, 
if not saying, “God bless our cradle babies.” 


PROF. ROSS’ SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

“Social Psychology.” By Edward A. Ross, 
Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Wisconsin. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.50. 

Probably every one at all given to the study 
of human nature has observed that the con- 
duct of a crowd, as such, is very different 
from that of its members individually. A mob 
will commit a crime which not a person in it 
would alone, think of engaging in. That there 
are certain definite laws underlying the phe- 
nomena of the conduct of men united in 
groups is not so easily discovered. Indeed, 
the study of the social mind, as distinct from 
the individual mind, has received compara- 
tively small attention. For this reason Pro- 
fessor Ross refers to his new book, “Sociar 
Psychology,” as “the pioneer treatise” deal- 
ing systematically with the subject. A crowd 
of men acting together is guided by feelings, 
impulses, and purposes belonging to the crowd 
as such, and not to its individual members. 
Professor Ross presents a valuable and illu- 
minating study of this social mind. Among the 
special topics to which he devotes separate 
chapters are. “Suggestibility,’ “The Crowd,” 
“Fashion,” “he Nature of Conventionality,” 
“Interference and Conflict,” “Public Opinion.” 
All who are interested in public questions may 
find in this thoughtfully prepared volume, by 
one of the ablest sociologists in America, much 
to throw light on public affairs. The author 
does not detract in the least from the interest 
his work deserves by his modest hope that his 
book may soon be excelled by the works of 
others whom he may encourage to carry on in- 
vestigations in this field. 
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Prayer Meeting Topics 


Avaustus Nast 


“The Conversation with the Woman of Sa- 
maria.” John 4: 1-80, 


I. Why did Jesus leave Judea to go into 
Galilee? 1-3. 

II. Why must he needs go through Sa- 
maria? 4, : 

III. How was Jesus feeling after his jour- 
ney? 5-8. 
eA edits did he ask this woman for a 
rink 

Vv. Wat did the woman think of his re- 
quest? 9. 

VI. What did Jesus begin talking to her 
about? 10-13, 

VII. How did the woman understand him? 


15. 
VII, Byes did he tell her to call her hus- 
band? 
IX. Who did she think Jesus was? 17-19. 
X. What question did she put to him? 20. 
XI. What did he tell her about the worship 
of God? 21-24. 
XII. Who did she find out he really was? 


25, 26. 
XIII. What effect did the conversation have 
upon her? 28-80. 


“The Conversation with the Rich Young 
Ruler.” Mark 10; 17-27, 


I. Where did the young man stop Jesus? 
IT, | How did he show he was in earnest? 


Tt How did he address Jesus? 10: 17. 
IV. What did he want to know? 10: 17, 


V. Why ae gan begin by asking him a 
sheneaht 10: 

VI. What aid Jesus mean by saying there 
was none good but God? 10 18, 

VII. Which of the Ribrai samedi did he 
tell him to keep? 10: 19. 

VIII. Which one did he say nothing about? 
Matt, 22: 87-89. 

IX. Was the young man sincere in saying 
he liad done all this? 10: 20. 

X. Did he mean by keeping the command- 
ments, the same thing as Jesus? Matt, 5: 43-48, 

XI. What made Jesus love him? 10: 21. 
bia What did Jesus tell him about his life? 


XIII. How can one thing rob a person of 
eternal life? : 21, 

XIV. What did Jesus tell him he ought to 
do? 10: 21, 

XV. Did he mean for him to give away 
everything he had? 

XVI. What mee the treasure he would have 
in heaven? 10; 

XVII. How meat things did Jesus ask him 
to do? 10: 21. 
0. eat te Which was the most important? 


xX. How did the young man act on Jesus’ 
advice? 10; 22. 
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“The Conversation with the Impotent Man.” 
John 5: 1-14. 

I. Why had Jesus gone up to Jerusalem? 
5a 


II. What day was this? 5: 10. 

III. Where would you naturally a te to 
find him? 5: 14. 

IV. Where do we find him? 5: 2, 3. 
a3 PS What brought him down here? Mark 

VL What did the people think about these 

waters? 5: 4 

What was the Impotent man’s condi- 
5: 5. 
Why do you suppose Jesus spoke to 
him? 5: 6, 

IX. How would the question of Jesus sound 
to him? 5: 6 

X. How had other people treated him? 5: 7. 

XI. What did Jesus tell him to do? 5:8 

XII. How do you suppose he made the man 
believe he could walk? 5: 

‘iw What did the Jews. say to the man? 
5: 

XIV. How did he answer them? 5: 11-13, 
iow Why did Jesus hunt up the man? 5; 


XVI. What advice did he give him? 5: 14. 
XVII. What worse thing could come upon 
him? Matt. 10; 28. 


“The Conversation with the Syrophenician 
Woman.” Matt. 15: 21-28 

I. Why did Jesus go into the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon? Mark 7: 24. 

II. Why could he “not be hid”? Mark 7: 24. 

III. Of what nationality was this woman? 
Matt. 15: 22, 

IV. How would the Jews look upon her? 

4) Why did she come to Jesus? Matt. 15; 


“VT Why did she ask him to have merey on 
her when it was her daughter who was af- 
flicted? Matt. 15: 22 

VII. Why did she call him the son of Da- 
vid? Matt, 22: 42. 

VIII. ae she have any right A expect he 
would help her as such? Matt. 10: 5, 6, 
ae How did Jesus treat her be phen Matt. 
aa Why would he not answer her? Matt. 

XI. What did the disciples want him to do? 
Matt. 15: 23. 

XII. What was the next pee that the 
woman made to Jesus? Matt, 15: 25, 

XIII. How did he answer her this time? 
Matt. 15: 26. 

XIV. How would most people have taken 
such an answer? Matt. 15: 26 

<V. What was the meaning of her reply 
to Jesus? Matt. 15: 37, 

VI. What did Jesus say to her? Matt, 


XVII. How did she show her great faith? 
Matt, 15: 28. 
XVIII. How can we 


from God? John 15: 7; Mark 11: 28, 24. 


XIX. What happened to her angtene 4 i 


Matt. 15: 28. 


et whatever we want 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Cut Gems for Sermons 
BY PAUL J, GILBERT 


DEDICATED FOR SERVICE. (809) 
Rom, 12, 

Emperor William I. was a true patriot. 
He loved Prussia, he loved Germany, better 
than his own life, and constantly risked his 
life in their behalf. Returning from tempo- 
rary exile in England, whither he had been 
driven by the Liberal element of the German 
Parliament, he learned that a placard had 
been hung on his palace, “National Property.” 
He put his hand on his heart and said: “This 
is ‘National Property.”’ And so it was. He 
belonged to millions of Germans and_ their 
hearts belonged to him.—Rev. F. C. Iglehart, 
HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE. 

Rom, 187. (810) 

Emperor William I, was a Christian, The 
domestic life of the palace was as pure as the 
‘driven snow, and was sweetened and sancti- 
fied by the religion of Jesus, One of the bus- 
iest men on earth, he found time every day 
to read a chapter of the Bible and to offer 
prayers to the God of heaven, “lor the king 
trusteth in the Lord.” In his public adminis- 
tration he felt that God was peculiarly with 
him, On the day of his coronation, instead 
of observing the usual ceremony, he took the 
crown in his hands and put it on his own 
head, saying “I receive this from God alone.” 
—Rev, F.C. Iglehart, 

THE SATISFACTION OF PRAYER, (811) 

1 Sam, 15. 

Rey. John Welch, of Byr, was accustomed 
to retire many nights to his church and spend 
the whole night in prayer—praying with an 
audible and sometime. with a loud voice, 
wife, fearing that he would catch cold, went 
one night to his closet, where he’ had been 
long at prayer, and heard him say, “Lord, wilt 
thou not grant me Scotland?” and after a 
pause, “Enough, Lord, enough,” Once he got 
such nearness to the Lord in prayer that he 
exclaimed, “Hold thy hand, Lord; remember 
Thy servant is a clay vessel and ean hold no 
more,” 


SERVICE EXPRESSIVE OF 
TION. 
Acts. 9:6, 
A young man who had heard the gospel ac- 
cepted Christ. A little while after this, a 
Christian teacher asked him: “What have 
you done for Christ since you believed?” He 
replied: “Oh, I’m a learner.” “Well,” said 
the questioner, “When you light a candle do 
you light it to make the candle more comfort- 
able, or to have it give light?” He replied, 
“To give light.’ “Do you expect it to 
give light after it is half burned, or when 
-you first light it?” He replied, “As soon 
as I light it.’ “Very well,” was the reply, 
“Go thou and do likewise; begin at once,” 
Shortly after there were fifty more Christians 
in town as a result of the man’s. work,—Ram’s 


SALVA- 
(812) 


His - 


KEEPING GOD'S WORD. 
Deut, 10: 12, 18. 

General Grant told Bishop Simpson that all 
through the war he felt that God was using 
him as an agent in the salvation of the re- 
public and while President he addressed:a let- 
ter to the Sunday Schools of the country, in 
which he said: “To the influence of the Bible 
are we indebted for all the progress made in 
true civilization and to this we must look as 
our guide in the future.”—Rev, J, C. Iglehart. 


(813) 


VISIONS AND HUMILITY. (814) 
: Isa, 65.5. 

To a saintly man of England, some oné 
said, when he was on his death bed, “How 
happy you must be, the gates of heaven will 
be crowded with your converts waiting to 
greet you.” But he replied, “Take the man 
away. If I can but crawl into heaven on my 
hands and knees before the gate shuts I'll be 
the blessedest man in heaven.” 

An aged father, when he was complimented 
on his work for Christ, said, “Call me not a 
saint, T am a devil.” It is only after Jordan 
that the real tears and tenderness come.—Rev, 
Alexander Whyte, D, D. 


THE FINISHED WORK. — (815) 
John 19: 80, 

On the 10th day of May, 1869, at a place 
called Promontory Point, the junction was 
made completing the railway communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, a silver spike 
was brought by the governor of Arizona, and 
another was furnished by the citizens of Ne- 
vada, They were driven home into a sleeper 
of California’s laurel with a silver mallet. As 
the last blow was struck the hammer was 
brought into contact with a telegraph wire 
and the news was flashed, and simultaneously 
saluted on the shores of the two great oceans 
and through the land, by the roar,of cannon 
and the chiming of bells. Far greater was the 
shouts of joy at the sound of these words of 
our Saviour. 


THE CRY OF THE “LITTLE ONES.” 
Luke 17:2. (816) 
It is related that when a conquered city was 
sacked and a brutal soldier was striking down 
all before him, a child cried out, “Please, sir, 
don’t kill me, I’m so little.” He must be a 
brute that would not respect the feebleness 
of a child. It is one of the fiendish features 
of alcoholic drink that it often maddens a 
parent to murder his own offspring. There is 
a poor crippled boy, whose spine is maimed 
for life by a drunken father who hurled him 
jai stairs in a debauch.—Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 


PROFANING THE SABBATH, (817) 

Isa. 58: $8; 14, 
A faithful minister, who knew that a miller 
in the neighborhood ran his mill on the Sab- 
bath day, called on him and said, “A fine mill, 
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one of the very best I have ever seen.” This 
statement the miller had heard before, but his 
skill and judgment were gratified by this new 
testimony. “But, ah!” continued the minister, 
after a moment’s pause, “There is one defect 
in it.’ “What is that?” carelessly asked the 
miller, “A very serious defect, too.” “What 
is it?” repeated the miller, looking up with 
some curiosity. “A defect that is likely to 
counterbalance all its advantages.” “Well, 
what is it?” said the miller, looking him earn- 
estly in the face. “A defect that is likely to 
ruin the mill.” “What is it? What is it?” 
rejoined the miller, “And will no doubt ruin 
the owner, too.” “And can’t you say it out?” 
cried the impatient, half-alarmed and_half- 
angry miller, “It goes on the Sabbath,” ex- 
claimed the minister in a firm, solemn and 
warning tone. 


GRATEFULNESS. 
Psa..100:4. Col. 8: 15, 
Henry IV., king of. France, was in every 
point of view a great man, It reflects no small 
honor on his purity that on the return of his 
birthday he made this reflection: “I was born 
on this day and, no doubt, taking the world 
through, thousands were born on the same 
day with me. Yet out of all those thousands, 
I am probably the only one whom God hath 
made king. How peculiarly am I favored by 
the bounty of his providence.” 


RESPECT FOR OTHERS’ FEELINGS. 
Jas, 8:2. (819 

The following occurred in the private life 
of Louis the XI Vth; 

In a gay party at Versailles an opportunity 
offered for the king’s producing, what he 
thought, a facetious story, but which in tell- 
ing was rather insipid, One of the company 
leaving the room soon after, his majesty said, 
“T am sure you all must have observed how 
very uninteresting my anecdote was.” The 
persons present agreed that it was not exactly 
what they had been taught to expect. “I did 
not recollect,” said the king, “till I began my 
narrative, that the turn of it reflected very 
severely on the immediate ancestor of Prince 
of Armagnac, who has just quitted us, and 
on this, as on every other occasion, I think it 
is far better to spoil a good story than to dis- 
tress a worthy man,” 


THE UP AND DOWN LIFE. (820) 
, 1 John 8:9, 

Old Jim Humphrey says he often marvelled 
when Michael Dobbs, the milk man, announced 
his tally to be full. “There it hung behind the 
kitchen door, newly washed, without a score 
upon it, but two chalks for two-penny worth 
of milk in the morning—and one and a half 
for three half-penny worth at night run up so 
quickly that before we were aware of it the 
board was full again and the debt of four 
shillings and a penny for a single fortnight 
had to be paid. ‘Let us rub off old scores 
Mr. Humphrey, and begin again,’ Michael 
used to ay on these occasions. And often 
since then have I wished: that my old scores 
on other accounts could be rubbed off as easily 

Too often man’s life is one of constantly 

Too often mans life is one of constantly 


(818) 
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“rubbing off old scores” when John teaches us — 
that “whosoever is born of God doth not 
habitually” commit sin. 


ECONOMY—FALSE AND TRUE,(821) 
Matt. 26:8 vs. J. 6:12. 

Doctor Wheelock, first president of Dart- 
mouth College, visited England to solicit aid 
for the purpose of educating a few Indians. 
He was advised to call on a wealthy gentle- 
man and was received by his servant. While 
waiting in an adjoining room, he heard the 
gentleman sharply upbraiding a servant for 
having thrown a small remnant of the candle 
in the fire. “I shall get nothing here,” said 
the doctor to himself, The gentleman, how- 
ever, soon appeared and when the object of 
the doctor's visit was made known to him he 
approved of the plan and handed him a bill. 
On arriving at his lodgings the doctor was 
surprised to see that the bill was for 50 pounds 
and hastened back, thinking that the economi- 
cal donor had made a mistake. “No! No!” 
said the man, “it is you who have made the 


mistake, This habitual economy of candle 

ends and other ways makes this gift pos- 

sible.” 
PERSONAL PRACTICE. (822) 


Luke 21: 34, 

An able farmer, who about the time of the 
temperance reform was beginning to exert a 
helpful influence in the neighborhood of his 
residence, said to his hired man: “Jonathan, 
I did not think to mention to you when I hired 
you. that I think of trying to work this year 
Without rum. How much more must I give 
you to do without?” “Oh, I don’t care much 
about it,” replied Jonathan, “you may give me 
what you. please.” “Well,” rejoined the 
farmer, “I will give you a sheep in the fall if 
you will do without.” “Agreed,” said Jona- 
than. The oldest son then said, “Father, will 


‘you give me a sheep if I will do without 


rum?” “Yes, Marshal, you shall have the 
sheep.” The youngest son, a stripling, then 
said, “Will you give me a sheep if I will do 
without?” “Yes, Chandler, you shall have a 
sheep also if you will do without rum.” Pres- 
ently Chandler speaks again, “Father, hadn't 
you better take a sheep, too!” 


’ — + + 
THE ONE MESSAGE. (823) 
1- Cor, 2:4, 

The following anecdote is repeated by Mr. 
Whitefield in) regard to a sermon preached 
before a presbytery in which a supposition was 
made that the last judgment was come and 
that Jesus Christ was calling his ministers to 
account, 

He asked one of them, “What did you 

reach for?” “Lord, there was a patronage 
in family of an hundred and fifty pounds a 
year. I therefore took orders to get the pre- 
sentation,” “Stand thou by,” says he, “verily, 
thou hast thy reward.” He asks another, 
“What did you preach for?” And he said, 
“I preached that I might be reckoned a fine 
orator and that I might have applause of 
men,” And he says, “Stand thou by, verily, 
thas seat ree rewards A es comes. and 

e said unto him, “And what did you preach 
for?” Says he, “Lord, thou knowest my heart 
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that I did not seek to please men. And though 
many infirmities have passed in my ministry, 
I did it with an upright design to promote thy 
glory.” 

Jesus Christ immediately cried out, “Make 
room, angels, for this, my dear servant. Thou 
hast honored me on earth. Sit here by me on 
my throne.” 


JOY—THE RESULT OF PERSONAL 
WORK. 
Acts 8: 39. 
“A German who called to purchase a Bible 
was about to return to his native land. I in- 
quired if he did not like this country. ‘Oh, 
yes,’ he said, ‘it is the best country in the 
world. Here the people speak to us in the 
street about religion (alluding to the labors 
of colportage institutions.) Take us to the 
church, supply us with Bibles and tracts, and 
tell us what great sinners we are, In this way 
I trust I have found the Savior and hope I 
shall be able to do some good when I get 
home among my countrymen, many of whom 
I fear have only the form of godliness.’ ’— 
Extract from Report of L. B. Hubbard, N. Y. 
Bible Society, 


HEARTLESS CRITICISM. 

1 Peter 2:1, 
In the time-of Louis the XIV. the dauphin- 
ess on a certain occasion remarked in an au- 
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dible whisper that an old officer present was: 


the ugliest creature she had ever beheld. 

*T esteem him the handsomest man in my 
dominions,” said the king with a severe look, 
and in an elevated tone of voice. “He is one 
of my best officers and bravest defenders, and 
I insist upon your immediately making an 
apology for the gross indecorum you have 
been guilty of.” Needless to say it was given. 


THE GOSPEL OF A CHILD, (826) 
Luke 10: 21. 

Years ago a clergyman paid a visit toa deaf 
and dumb asylum in London for the purpose 
of examining the children in their knowledge 
of Divine truth. A little boy was asked in 
writing, “Who made the world?” and he took 
up the chalk and wrote underneath the ques- 
tion, “In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” The clergyman then asked in 
a similar manner, “Why did Jesus come into 
the world?” A smile of delight and gratitude 
rested on the countenance of the little fellow 
as he wrote, “This is a faithful saying and 
worthy of all acceptation that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners.” <A third 


_ question was then proposed, eminently adapted 


to call his forceful feelings into exercise. 
“Why are you born deaf and dumb, while I 
can,hear and speak?” “Never,” says an eye- 
witness, “shall I forget the look of resigna- 
tion which rested on his face as he took up 
the chalk and wrote, “Even so Father for so 
it seemed good in thy sight.” 


THE EYE OF GOD. 

’ Gen. 16:18. Zech, 4: 10. 
In Victor Hugo’s poem on Cain, the poet 
represents the murderer after his crime, as 
fleeing from Eden to escape the face of God. 


(827 


With his family, Cain fled for many miles, and 
651 


(824). 


lay down to sleep at the foot of a mountain. 
But as he looked up to the sky he beheld an 
eye, lonely, glowing awful, the eye of Jeho- 
vah, looking into his guilty soul—and Cain 
arose in haste and journeyed to the farthest 
point of land jutting into the sea, and there 
lay down to rest. But, lo, on the rim of the 
ocean like a rising sun appeared the haunting 
eye again. Cain cried, “Place over me a 
tent.” Thick skins they spread over him, but 
the eye of God was in the tent, Cain cried, 
“Build over me a roof.” They erected a roof 
of heavy timbers, but through the timbers 
glared the eye of God. Then they built a 
town of massive stone, and put Cain in the 
lowest dungeon—but the glowing eye shone 
through the stones. Finally they built a tomb 
and buried Cain as if he were dead, and in the 
tomb Cain sat, but the eye of God was on him 
still—D. W. S. Apsey. 


Illustrations From Mythology 


THOS. H. WARNER. 


CHRISTIANITY.. DIVINE. (828) 


The early followers of Zoroaster reverenced ° 
the sun and fire. Perpetual fire was kent burn- 
ing on their altars. The Parsees of Hindostan 
say that they have sacred fire which has never 
been extinguished since the time of Zoroaster. 
All the sacred fires were lit from that which 
Zoroaster brought from heaven. Christianity 
was brought from heaven and is not only 
maintaining fires in a few shrines, but is burn- 
ing in the hearts of millions. Has any heart 
ever been lighted from the torch in your 
heart? 


CONCEALMENT. IMPOSSIBLE. (829) 


King Midas declared his preference for the 
vulgar music of Pan, in a contest which that 
god had with Apollo. The insulted deity 
caused his ears to grow in length and shape 
like those of an ass. Midas endeavored to 
cover the deformity with his hair, Since it 
was impossible to conceal it from his barber 
he bound him to silence by great promises. 
The batber found it impossible to keep the 
secret, so he dug a little hole in the ground 
and whispered it to the earth, The hollow 
reeds which grew upon the spot whispered 
whenever the wind blew, “King Midas has 
asses ears.” 


CRIME. DISCOVERED. (830) 


Arion was a famous musician. During his 
travels he became possessed of a large sum of 
money. On the voyage home the sailors com- 
pelled him to jump overboard, that they might 
possess themselves of his wealth. He escaped 
from death. When the sailors arrived at the 
port, Arion stepped forth clad in gold and — 
purple. Overcome with terror, they confessed 
their crime and suffered the punishment they 
so much deserved, 


CRITICISM. -INEVITABLE. (831) 


No god could escape the criticism of Mo- 
mus. Neptune, Vulcan and Minerva con- 
tended for a prize. Neptune made a bull, 
Minerva a house and Vulcan a man. Momus 
was called upon to decide their merits and he 


criticised them all. He said that Neptune was 
imprudent in not placing a bull’s horns in his 
forehead, so that he might give a surer and 
stronger blow. He found fault with Minerva’s 
house because it was immovable, and could not 
be carried away if it were placed among bad 
neighbors. He said that Vulcan was worst of 
all because he did not put a window in the 
man’s breast so that his thoughts might be 
seen, 


CRITICISM. RESENTED. (882) 


Ovid composed a poem in the dialect of the 
Getae who dwelt on the borders of the Euxine 
Sea. The barbarians listened with delight to 
his recitations, until their anger was excited 
by his constant complaints of their rude man- 
ners and inhospitable climate. The critic is 
not popular. 


DANGERS, STEERING BETWEEN. (833) 


Scylla was transformed by the jealousy of 
Circe into a frightful monster. She was so 
- grieved by this transformation that she cast 
herself into the sea, where she was changed 
into a rock, made famous by the many ship- 
wrecks that occurred upon it. Over against 
this rock is the whirlpool of Charybdis. We 
often have to steer between two dangers. 


DEATH, GREEK CONCEPTION OF. (834) 


The following lines are taken from Dale’s 
translation of the Antigone. Creone re- 
proaches the heroine with having violated the 
laws. She replies: 

“T knew béfore 
That I must die, though thou had’st ne’er pro- 

claimed it, 

And if I perish ere th’ allotted term, 
I deem that death a blessing. Who that lives 
Like me encompassed by unnumbered ills, 
But would account it blessedness to die? 
If then I meet the doom thy laws assign, 
It nothing grieves- me.” 


DEATH. INEVITABLE. (835) 


Bragi was the Scandinavian god of poetry. 
His wife kept in a casket certain apples. The 
gods, when they felt age approaching, had 
only to taste of them to renew the vigor and 
bloom of vouth, But on the approach of the 
Great Twilight and the end, of time, this fruit 
was to lose its magic power, 


DEFEAT, CAUSE OF. (836) 


Atalanta was renowned for her beauty and 
swiftness in running. An oracle declared that 
marriage would be fatal to her. She caused it 
to be proclaimed that she would marry anyone 
who could excel her in the race, but those who 
were beaten should suffer death. Many suitors 
presented themselves, but they were unsuccess- 
ful and were put to death. Hippomemes un- 
dertook the race. He carried with him three 
golden apples, which had been given him by 
Venus, When Atalanta got in the lead, he 
threw down an apple. She paused to admire it 
and to pick it up and he passed on. He did 
this three times and won. Concentration wins. 


DIFFICULTIES, OVERCOMING. (887) 


Hercules killed the dragon that watched the 
golden apple in the garden of the Hesperides, 
and bore away the precious fruit. Everything 
worth winning is guarded by a dragon which 
must be conquered, 


DISCORD, THE CAUSE OF, (838) 


_ All the gods and goddesses were invited to 
the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, Discordia 
being the only one excluded. She determined 
to revenge the slight. She entered secretly 
when all were assembled, and threw among 
them a golden apple on which was written, 
“Ror the fairest.” A violent quarrel imme- 
diately arose between the goddesses, for each 
believed herself to be the most beautiful, 


? DRINK, A SYMBOL OF. (839) 


Bacchus was worshipped as the god of wine. 
He is represented as a young man, crowned 
with ivy and grape leaves, He sits in a char- 
iot, drawn sometimes by panthers and lynxes, 
and sometimes by tigers and lions. He carries 
in his hand a staff encircled by ivy and grape 
leaves, A troop of demons and drunken 
satyrs follow him, 


DRUNKENNESS, PERSONIFIED. (840) 


Silenus is the personification of drunken- 
ness. He is sometimes represented as seated 
intoxicated on a cask of wine, his head 
crowned with grape leaves, and his face 
stained with the lees of wine. Sometimes as 
mounted on an ass, and following the car of - 
Bacchus. 


DUTY, TURNING FROM. (841) 


During their wanderings the Trojans were 
driven by a storm on the coast of Africa. They 
were kindly entertained by Dido, who was 
erecting her new city of Carthage. She ad- 
mired the qualities of the Trojan chief Aeneas, 
and her heart was moved at their misfortune. 
She offered to share her throne with the hero, 
and to give his followers permanent homes in 
the country. Forgetful of the decrees of fate, 
they lingered many months in idle pleasure, 
and Aeneas was only roused to action by the 
direct intervention of the gods. 


ENVIRONMENT, INFLUENCE OF. (842) 


The Scandinavian mythology has none of 
the grace and poetic beauty of the mythology 
of Greece and Rome. The wild and rugged 
north made its impress on the Scandinavians. 
The warm and fertile south made its impress 
upon the Greeks and Romans. Environment 
is a potent influence. A 


EVIL, DESTROYING. (843) 


Hercules destroyed the Hydra, a serpent 
with fifty heads, which lived in the marshes of 
Lerna, and ravaged the surrounding country. 
Where he cut off one of the heads, ‘two imme- 
diately grew. Then he commanded an attend- 
ant to burn the wound with a firebrand, and 
by this means he at length cut off the last 
head. Evil dies hard. uf 


Observations by a Traveling Man 


BY HENRY H. BUSBY. 


MESSENGERS OF GOD. (844) 


A messenger boy rang a door bell one day 
and on going to the door the man found the 
boy had a telegram for him. He asked the 
boy to wait a minute until he read the mes- 
sage. After reading it, he looked cross at the 
lad and said, “You little rascal, why did you 
bring such an awful message? Get out of 
here.” The boy stood calm and said to him, 
“Sir, I am only the messenger. Don’t blame 
me. If you don’t like it, go to headquarters.” 
There may be some that are condemning an 
honest, faithful preacher because he is preach- 
ing to them the true gospel message, but he 
is only the messenger sent from God, and if it 
doesn’t feel good to their ears, let them go to 
headquarters, where he ‘gets his orders and 
must obey. 


CONFORMING TO THE LOWER. (845) 


I asked the secretary of a well-known Chris- 
_ tian organization why it was they were chang- 
ing their button from a good sized, conspic- 
uous to a much smaller one, and he said, 
“Well, you know such and such an organiza- 
tion uses small buttons and the boys think peo- 
ple will take our button for theirs when it is 
smaller because they look so much alike.” 
That is the great trouble in the world today. 
Too many are compromising their Christian 
life and trying to bring it down on a level with 
worldly things instead of having the worldly 
come up to a higher level with them. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. (846) 


On one of the fastest trains that is known 
to Pacific Coast travelers sat a mother holding 
her child, in one of the Pullman cars recently. 
The baby was as good and quiet as anyone 
aboard the train when suddenly the train 
passed into a long tunnel and the child began 
to cry hard. The mother talked to the child 
and told it they would see the light again, 
and when the porter turned on the light she 
said, “There’s the light’—but the child was not 
satisfied and kept on crying until we passed 
through the tunnel after about seven min- 
utes’ ride. The little child was like many 
older ones in this world. They have lost the 
real light from their lives from one cause or 
another and many try to bring back comfort 
to them by offering a substitute, some worldly 
manufactured thing, hoping it will bring peace 
and comfort to them again, but having once 
seen and known that the only satisfying true 
light comes from Jesus Christ, nothing will 
bring them permanent joy and happiness as a 
substitute, 


LACKING ONE THING. (847) 


’ Jt was said of a man that he went round and 

- round his house in a great storm and at last 

_ was lost because he didn’t come quite up to it. 

How many are wasting their lives and have 

lost irariet because they haven’t come quite 
up to him, 
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MAKING A FOOTHOLD. (848) 


Down on the sidewalk under my window at 
a hotel where.I was stopping recently, I heard 
a great scuffing and looking out I saw a horse 
down. He had stepped from the street where 
he belonged onto the sidewalk and immediately 
slipped down. The driver, with others, labored 
in vain to get the animal up because the side- 
walk was so smooth and slippery the horse 
could not regain its foothold and every time it 
undertook to get up it slipped nearer a large 
plate glass window and it looked as if by an- 
other move it would go through the window. 
I rushed down to the sidewalk to advise laying 
down a blanket under the horse’s forward feet 
so when it made another attempt to get up it 
could get a foothold, as that was rough. The | 
suggestion and experiment was very Satisfac- 
tory and immediately the horse leaped forward 
and was up and led back onto the street again. 
There are many wrecks and disasters in life 
because people step off of the right path to 
where it is slippery and dangerous and few, if 
any, neither know how nor offer assistance to” 
lead them to safety, and by their constant 
fruitless attempts to arise without a proper 
hand to guide them or a foundation to stand 
on, they grow weaker and at last give up and 
life is a failure. 


ONLY TOURISTS. (849) 


As I was leaving a large western city church 
lately, at the close of the morning service, I 
overheard a lady of hte church say something 
to a man about greeting a number of us 
strangers as we went out. “Oh,” said he, “they 
are only tourists,” and he left us pass on and 
out. Who needs a hand of welcome, a word 
of greeting or a God-speed more than the tour- 
ist, the stranger, the traveling man far away 
from home. Does selfishness prevail so much 
that the outsider is ignored? 


WHAT DID GOD SAY? (850) 
Passing along the streets of Chicago one 
cold winter night, I noticed a crowd and I 
stopped to see what was going on and soon 
found the Salvation Army holding a meeting. 
Different ones took part and then a tall and 
rather self-righteous man stepped forward 
from their ranks and began his testimony by 
saying, “Shakespeare once said, etc., etc.” Im- 
mediately a man turned away from the crowd 
in disgust, and I heard him say, I don’t care 
a —— what Shakespeare said, what did God 
say? That was an everyday example of the 
suffering, hungry hearts that are in the world 
about us for a message of comfort and we as 
Christians too often offer some substitute, we 
talk about everything else except the one thing 
needful to bring peace and comfort. 


DISCOVERY. (851) 

As our train slowed down one day some one 
said here is where they had the wreck the 
other day. An engine had jumped the track 
and turned over the depot. I looked out the 
car window and there I saw under where the old ~ 
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station had stood, a quantity of lint and sweep- 
ings that had evidently dropped through the 
cracks for years. Some lives are suddenly 
thrown from this world without the least 
warning for preparation and leave many un- 
sightly things for people to discover. Be ye 
ready. 


EXPECT TOO MUCH. (852) 


It was amusing on a recent trip through 
California to hear a man say on the Observa- 
tion Car that he had been watching for sev- 
eral hours and could not see any good <n 
along the road. He had been searching for 
them on olive and orange trees. Many con- 
demn the church. They e too much in a 
short time. Give God time and he'll make fine 
fruit out of small olives, or even potatoes. 
They were all. right as olives and small 
oranges. 


DOCTORS OF SOULS. (853) 


Lest we be tripped by strangers, it’s well 
that we post ourselves and become so familiar 
with the country over which we travel that 

_ when we are asked questions about it we will 
not hesitate. Those who have been professing 
Christians for some time should post them- 
selves and become so familiar with the Bible 
that they can readily point out to those in the 
world words of comfort and help for every 
need and know just where to direct to its 
contents. 


DO OUR BEST. (854) 


There was a little boy passing the Parker 
House in Boston one day and he saw a gen- 
tleman coming out whistling. The boy said, 
“Can’t you whistle better?” “Yes,” said the 
man. “Well,” said the boy, after the man had 
greatly improved over the first attempt, “if 
you can do so good now, why didn’t you do so 
in the first place?” 


WATCHING AT HEAVEN’S GATE. (855) 


Some time ago there was an engineer that 
tun out of Baltimore, who had his home close 
by the railroad, and as he would pass in his 
engine, his little girl would run out in the 
yard to see him go by. After'a while he 
knocked off a picket or two from the fence, 
so she could see him better, and there she 
would put her little head through and watch 
and wave until he was out of sight. He never 
failed to be at the side of his engine to see her 
and she never failed to be at the fence looking 
for him. One day, however, he came back on 
his run and looking out he could not see her, 
sO was immediately alarmed as he knew some- 
thing was wrong at home. He finished his run 
and hurried home and was met by his wife at 
the door, and with tear stained face she told 
her husband that their little girl had been sud- 
denly taken sick and the doctor said she could 
not get well. He dropped to the floor with a 
broken heart and asked if she was still alive. 
“Yes,” said the mother, “but very sick. She 
told me to give you a message in case she 
didn’t see you in.” “What is it,” he impa- 
~ tiently asked. 
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fence jand I will watch for him until he 
comes.” The little girl passed a perc and the 
father wie eng ee before kept 
ae Ss message found 
the Saviour. He did not want her to watch in 
vain. 
SECRETS OF SIN. _ (858) 


A man lying on his death bed was seen when 
he thought the room was vacant, to stretch his 
arm out towards his desk and open a drawer. 
Slowly he pulled out some . Down un- 
der them all he found a paper and after look- 
ing at it, a relieved look seemed to come over 
his face. Across the room was a fire burning 
in the fireplace. He slowly raised a feeble 
hand and threw the paper toward the fire. It 
landed to one side of the fire. Another look of 
agony came across his face and he slowly 
dragged himself out of the bed toward the 
fireplace, but his strength grew less and as he 
drew nearer the fire, his life passed out, leav- 
ing him on the floor "with the agonized look on 
his *face—a work unfinished and a secret re- 
vealed. The watchers came in and found the 
paper. On it were secrets of his life that none 
had ever known about. The fire refused to 
hide them from the world. He passed on be- 
fore the great White Throne for judgment. 
The world also closed the pages of his his- 
tory in letters of shame. 


IN FOCUS WITH CHRIST. (857) 


A party was in an observatory.some time ~— 


ago taking turns looking through the power- 
ful glass at the stars. One man very impa- 
tiently exclaimed that there were no stars. 


The man in charge slowly and carefully ad- | 


justed the glass to the stranger’s eyes. He 
then exclaimed, “Oh, I see!” Have we put our 
lives in focus so we can see Jesus? é 


MOULDING SOULS. (858) 


It was very interesting to watch a potter < 
cently at work at his wheel. He took up 
handful of clay, explaining as he did so, yo 
all clay had ty be dug first. ‘Some is found — 
nearer the surface and some deep down. 
clay, he explained, contained iron and 
objectionable things that had to be removed 
before it could be used. Next he explained 
that the clay had to be tempered and then 
welded solid together before it could be fit for 
use. Seley gen Ree gir 
a beautiful vase and when nearly 
by a slight touch changed it into a 
form, which illustrates how easily 
are changed. Again he gave it a Y light 
and it was damaged. While it was 
could mould it into almost an 
but after letting it stand and harden it ox F 
not be changed. Are our lives in fit condition © 
to be moulded, or are ae 


jectionable 


formed? 

question and says, “Can I do 
potter with the clay? Will you 
your life into something?” 
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' Preacher’s Scrap Book 


THE WALL WITHIN. (859) 
A Dutch city in olden days was besieged by 
the Spaniards, The attacking army used the 
battering-ram to try to break through the wall, 
The people inside saw that the attempt would 
be successful unless the wall was strengthened. 
So the Dutch went to work and quietly built 
up an inner wall. 
The Spanish succeeded in’ getting through 
the outer wall, only to be confronted by a 
stronger wall within. The Dutch were safe, 
Is not the lesshh plain? The outer walls of 
society are good, but they are not enough, 
Walls within the character are needed. Inner 
fortifications are necessary, if one would guard 
one’s own purity. A city building has inner 
iron doors and shutters for fire protection, 
Appetites are changed, evil habits are broken 
off, new resolutions are kept, when the inner 
walls of life are erected. From within, out,— 
that is the order of all life, either in nature 
or in human kind. Not that which enters into 
a man defiles, but that which cometh out, for 
Biss nepepn that it should not get past the inner 
wall. 
Rules in the home or school, curfew laws, 
reforms in city government, statutes for the 
protection of society, acts against greed and 
graft, all are good and beneficial; but more im- 

portant still are moral and religious teachings 
_ and counsels. 

Saint Paul must have been thinking of the 

wall within when he wrote, “Strengthened with 

‘might by his Spirit in the inner man,’ When 
Solomon built the porch of his house, “he over- 
laid it within with pure gold.” 

Every heart needs this golden lining, “My 
little children, of whom I travail in birth until 
Christ be found in you.” He is the wall with- 
in.— Selected, 


THE MEETING SIDE. (860) 


When the eight-day clock one morning struck 
the hour very slowly and faintly instead of in 
its usual vigorous fashion, it attracted the at- 
tention of its owner, who dropped his paper, 
looked up and listened, : 

*“T thought I wound it only two or three 
days ago,” he remarked, “but it certainly 
sounds as if the striking part of it were pretty 
nearly run down.” 

Small Donald was interested, and, after the 
manner of his years, he watched and ques- 

tioned curiously. Also he remembered. The 
next Sunday morning Uncle John was once 
more occupied with his reading—so comfort- 
ably and. pleasantly occupied that he was re- 
_luctant to lay it aside, and made no movement 
to do so until his wife inquired whether he 
did not intend going to church. 
5 * “Oh, erorrces so,” he answered slowly and 
80 mya g y that Donald eyed him wonder- 
4 y. 
‘Why, that sounds ’s if the meeting side of 
you was pretty nearly run down, Uncle John!” 
exclaimed, “Is it?” 

Aunt Hannah laughed, Uncle John flushed 

nd pushed the tempting magazine hastil 

side. “Maybe, Donald, maybe,” he admitted, 
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“but if it is we'll wind it up again and get a 
little stronger movement, Neither clocks nor 
people are of much use when the springs that 
ought to keep them going are neglected.”— 
Forward, 


WHAT IT COST. (861) 
A collier came to me and said: “I woyld 
like to be a Christian, but I cannot receive 
what you said tonight.” J asked him why not. 
He replied: “I would give anything to believe 
that God would forgive my sins, but I cannot 
believe that he will forgive me if I just turn 
to him. Jt is too cheap,” I looked at him and 
said: “My dear friend, have you been workin 
today?” He looked at me slightly astonished, 
and said; “Yes, J was down in the pit, as 
usual.” “Tow did you get out of the pit?” I 
asked, “The way J usually do, IJ got into the 
cage, and was pulled to the top.” “How much- 
did you pay to come out of the pit?’ He 
looked at me astonished, and said, “Pay? Of 
course I didn’t pay anything.” I asked him: 
“Were you not afraid to trust yourself in that 
cage? Was it not too cheap?” “O, no,” he 
said; “it was cheap for me, but it cost the 
company a lot of money to sink that shaft.” 
And without another word the truth of that 
admission broke upon him and he saw that if 
he could have salvation without money and 
without pfice it had cost the infinite God a 
great price to sink that shaft and rescue lost 
men.—G, Campbell Morgan, 


GUNPOWDER CHRISTIANS, (862) 


At an automobile show some time ago a gen- 
tleman representing one of the prominent con- 
cerns told me there were machines on the 
market that were propelled by gunpowder. A 
series of explosions similar to those of a 22- 
calibre cartridge was the motive power. That 
auto propelled by gunpowder reminds me of 
some gunpowder Christians—they go by jerks. 
When you hear a little explosion you know 
they are doing something. Very often what 
you hear is merely sound and nothing more, 
They have a spark of oversensitiveness. When 
you touch that flinty spot, you are sure to get 
a spark, and that spark will make a report 
every time. Gunpowder Christians are apt to 
do a deal of damage, for they “go off” fre- 
quently at the inopportune time, ‘They are al- 
ways charged and need but a spark or a sud- 
den concussion to set them off. These gun- 
powder Christians are quite strong and de- 
velop considerable activity at the moment of 
explosion, but after the energy is destroyed 
there is nothing but a black smoking shell. 
These gunpowder Christians are like storms 
and tempests which wreck things that happen 
in their path. Many a chureh, a society, a guild 
has been wrecked because of one of them. The 
explosion of such highly charged Christians is 
always attended with fatal consequences. Such 
Christians do their work so hastily that it is 
imperfectly done, Like the spark that is forced 
from the flint, it is no sooner kindled, but ex- 
tinct, Look out for the hammerless gun, Jo- 
seph Clark divides church members in shirk- 
ers, jerkers and workers, 


PROFITABLE PLEASURES. (863) 


The pleasures that are real pleasures are 
those which are also profitable. Any pleasure 
which in itself burns up the valuable moments 
of life, leaving only the ashes of wasted time 
as its stipend, is more harmful than helpful. 
All pleasure to be real pleasure should in 
some way reward the one seeking it. Pleas- 
ure can only be réal and profitable as it gives 
something permanent to mind and body. The 
games of golf or tennis or baseball or croquet, 
are to be preferred to those of billiards or 
pool, because the pure fresh air of the fields is 
more of a stimulant to the body, than the close, 
smoky atmosphere of a billiard parlor. <A 
“Book Social,” a “History Party,” an “old- 
fashioned spelling-bee” is to be preferred to a 
whist party when the true benefits are wisely 
considered. Such social occasions stock the 
mind with information and facts which can be 
profitably applied to the practical affairs of 
every day life. Given certain conditions and a 
‘thing may be right, which under other condi- 
tions would be absolutely wrong. There is only 
one yard stick for all of life pleasures and that 
is not the judgment of the minister or the 
priest, but the gauge the individual conscience. 
In selecting your sports and recreations be 
sure to select those that will be the most profit- 
able. Tennis or golf is recreation which the 
bookkeeper who is confined closely indoors, all 
day, should seek rather than the billiard table, 
or whist club. Not that these things are 
wrong under certain conditions and their use 
governed by the law of moderation, but from 
the standpoint of the most value to one’s phys- 
ical and mental normality pleasures should be 
selected. Pleasures that hurt are not profit- 
able. Choose outdoor rather than indoor rec- 
reation. 


SOFT HANDS. (864) 


The superintendent of an organ manufactory 
took great pleasure in showing an interested 
visitor how organs and piano cases are made. 
A department of great interest was the “fin- 
ishing department” where the piano and organ 
cases are finished for shipment. A solution of 
pumice stone and water is used in polishing the 
hard wood cases. The solution is rubbed in 
with the hands. In fact the polishing is done 
with the hands which must be kept as soft as 
silk. “These men,” said the superintendent, 
“cannot play base ball, they must have soft 
hands.” David in the twenty-fourth Psalm 
says, those shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord, who have “clean hands and a pure 
heart.” Clean hands are necessary for clean 
work. To do the work God has given us we 
must have clean hands and a pure heart. Clean 
hands are hands whose work is faithful and 
thorough. Beautiful work can only be done by 
beautiful, clean, soft hands. It is an evil omen 
when there is a decay in the pride in good 
work. The Bible puts great honor on work. 
Every Christian should look on his daily work 
as a daily ministry to man for God. Clean 
hands are hands that have not been stained by 
bribes; they are hands that have never with- 
held that which is just and right. The work 
of man’s hands will not be right if his inward 
life and spirit are not right. : 
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LIFE A “RAREBIT DREAM.” (865) | 
An artist of some note was found dead in 
his luxuriously furnished apartments in an 
eastern city some time ago. Pinned on his 
waistcoat was the following note: “Life is a 
rarebit dream. Ha, ha! Such a funny dream, 
but enough; I am ready to awake to. th 
less ridiculous.” If life is unhappy it certainly — 
is a burden difficult to be borne. But life is in — 
a degree just what we make it. We may make © 
it a sweet harmony or a pie iscord. 
To live is easy when one knows secret. 
More may know the secret if.they would. The 
secret of life is happiness, cheerfulness. The 
greatest pleasure of life is love. The man who 
lives only to feed his stomach and satisfy his 
animal nature, will define life as.a “Rar 
Dream.” The visions that haunt him in the 
night will be borne in upon him from the in- 
ferno. Night visions come from no_ higher 
source than do our waking daily thoughts. 
“Men deal with life as children with their play, — 
Who first misuse, then cast their toys away.” 
The end of a dissolute life is commonly a — 
desperate end. What all must learn is how to 
bear the ills of life. The most common way is — 
by indifference, which often feels the pangs of ~ 
remorse. Another way is philosophically which 
suffers from the lack of faith. The ills of life 
are best borne by religion, which is the exet- 
cise of faith and reason and is most effectual. 
The senses, the appetites and the passions are 
the guides of life that we must follow with ~ 
much caution. Poor man, who only sees life . 
as a “rarebit dream,” the end of that man is 
destruction. The man who lives wholly for the — 
world will find at the end of the journey that — 
he has lived for something most ridiculous. 


SAILING BY A DERELICT. (866) — 


We were returning on that great ocean grey- — 
hound, the R. M. S. Baltic of the White Star 
Line. Besides a cargo of eleven thousand 
pieces and many thousand bags of government — 
mail, she carried, counting the crew a list of 
3170, The passing of ocean liners, sailing 
crafts, a shoal of dolphin, spouting whales usu- 
ally bring hundreds to the decks. Nowhere 
does news or gossip travel as rapidly as on an 
ocean liner. MWe were within 500 miles of 
New York, when one evening just at sun- 
down from the bridge was sighted a ship on 
the horizon, flying the distress signal. Being 
off our starboard bow it was necessary to 
change our course but slightly, which was done 
immediately and the engines ordered at “full 
speed.” The officers on the bridge were ea~ 
gerly watching the ship through strong tele- 
scopes and the captain paced the bridge 
thoughtfully. As we approached nearer and 
nearer imagination became more active and we 
imagined we saw men clinging to the rigging. i 
A great crowd of eager watchers could be seen — 
from every deck. One weak woman fainted at — 
the thought of meeting a wrecked vessel far 
out at sea. As we drew nearer, however, all _ 
fears were removed. The vessel proved to be 
a water logged hulk, ber stern having been 
burned out. Loaded with lumber from South | 
America, bound for the port of Philadelph 
this fate had over taken her, Water logged 
with distress signal flying she was now a 
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lict in mid-ocean, 


News of her location was at 14. 
once sent by wireless to shore and a wrecking 
crew sent out to blow her up with dynamite, 16. 
O that on the cloudy horizons of society we 16 
might as easily detect the human derelicts that 
are floating just within the currents of daily — 17, 
life and through whose foul and immoral prac- 
tices thousands of pure lives are being wrecked, 48, 
No instrument can discover these human dere- 49, 
licts, Nothing but Christ at the helm of your — 99, 
soul will guide it safely through life’s currents, 
safe at last into the harbor of God. By a pure 94, 
‘and virtuous life keep all your faculties alive 99. 
and alert to detect the first appearance of evil. 99. 

a 24, 
A KING SHUT OUT. (867) 5 
' A curious incident occurred recently when 26, 
King Edward of England and his Queen vis- 27, 
ited the Church of Santa Chiara in Naples, 
Ttaly, The church was closed when the royal 98, 
guests appeared at the entrance, as the monks 
who were intrusted with its keeping were tak- 99, 
‘ing their mid-day meal, The royal party 39, 
knocked at the door and the Saecristan behind 
it, thinking that they were beggars, replied, 31, 
"Go in peace, there is nothing for you.” King 39. 
Edward was greatly amused and laughed 99 
heartily, One of the suite again knocked, ex- 34, 
plaining that the party wished to see the 95. 
‘church, but the Sacristan, even more irritated, 34. 
said, “Don’t bother. This is not the time for 87 
sight-seeing.” In a few moments admission gg 
°was secured and the poor monk on discovering § 
the real situation could not find words to ex- gg 
~cuse himself. On learning who their visitors 4) 
were all the other monks hastened up and at- AL 
tended them through the church, pointing out 49’ 
its various features and attractions. So indeed 49’ 
our heavenly king, King Jesus, of whose king- 4A. 
dom there shall be no end, comes to the door {b, 
of our hearts and ig knocking for admittance, 46. 
and we treat him as though he were a beggar 47. 
and outcast, Let us be quick to learn who this 18, 
heavenly visitor is and bid him come in and 49. 
sup with us and we with him. There are times 0, 
when Christ forces his way into our heart, but 51. 
he usually comes knocking. "He wants us to 59. 
be willing in the day of his coming. 53, 
_ D4. 
f Sb, 
Questions of Jesus ‘ef 
tr ot, 
A series of sermons may be chosed from 58, 
these texts: os 
1, A Question of Faithfulness, Matt. 24:45. 61, 
2. A Question of Thanks, Luke 6; 83, 62. 
8. A Question of Likeness. Luke i 31, 63, 
4. A Question of Right. Luke 6: 64. 
5. A oer of Seeing. Luke 7: 44, Mk. 
19. 65, 
, 6 A Sueston of who is my Neighbor. Lk. “4 
G7, 
nga a ation of Touch. Mark 5: 30-56. 68, 
8. A Question of Commitment, Luke 16: 11. 69, 
» 9 A Question of Trouble. Matt. 26: 10, 70, 
“ Mk, 14: 6; Lk, 24: 38, Pay t: 
10. A Question of the Times. Luke 12; 58. 72, 
Vt. A Question of Ownership. Luke 12: 20. 73. 
A Question of Dividing, Luke 12: 14. 74. 
A Question of Fragments, Mark 8: 19. 75, 
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A Mo tan 0 ‘of tpn bee Mark 8: 27, 
uke 9: 

A Question of fe eclina’ Mark 14: 48. 
A Question of Seeking. John 1: 38; 
AG CAR A ee iy 
A Question of Believing. John 1: 50; 

BBs 124 -26%: 16" 81. 
A betes of ‘Lacking. Luke 22: 85. 


A Question of Reward. Matt. 5: 46. 

A Question of Understanding. ‘ Matt. 13: 
Di 162 472 

A Question of Escape. Hatt, 23: 33, 

A Question of Fear. Mark 4: 40. 

A Question of a Name. Mark 5: 9. 

A Question of Signs. Mark 8: 12. 

A Question be Ability. Mark 10: 38; 
John 18: : 

A Question at ‘Faith. Luke 8: 25; 18: 8. 


A hea Pe of How Much More. Luke 
18. 

A Question of Reading. Luke 6: 10; 
: 96." 

A Question of Business. Luke 2: 49. 


A Question of Bread, Mk. 6: 38; 8: 5; 


Jn, 21:5; Lk. 24; 41, 
A Question of Knowledge. John 3: 16. 
A Question of What to Say. Jn, 12:27. 


A Question of Going. John 16: 5. 

A Question of Weeping. John 20: 165. 

A Question of Finding. Luke 15:4, &. 

A Question of Suffering. Luke 24; 26. 

A Question of Healing. John 5: 6. 

A pia of Supposition, Luke 12:51; 
tad, 

A rs of Willingness, John 13: 38. 

A Question of Separation. John 6; 67. 

A Question of Desire. Matt. 20: 32. 

A Question of Watching. Matt. 26: 40. 

A Question of Acquaintance. John 14:9. 

A Question of Exchange. Mark 8: 36.. 

A Question of Numbers. Luke 17: 17. 

A Question of Inquisitiveness, Jn. 21:15. 

A Question of Comparison, John 21: 15. 

A Question of Consequences. Jn. 11: 40. 

A Question of Concern. John 2; 4, 

A Question of How. John 3: 12, 

A. Question of Words. John 5: 47. 

A senate of Murder. John 7: 19. 

A Question of Accusers, John 8: 10, 

A Question of Placing. John 11: 34. 

A Question of Knowing, John 13: 12. 

A Question of Perplexity, John 16: 19. 

A Question of Smiting. John 18: 23. 

A Question of Originality, John 18: 34. 

A Question of Sufficiency. Luke 14: 28. 

A Question of Kindred. Matt. 12: 48. 

A Question of Images. Matt. 22: 20. 

A Question of Husbandry. Matt. 7: 16. 

A Question of Preserving, Matt, 5: 13. 


A Question of Execution, Matt. 21: 40; 
Mark 12: 9, 

A Question of Purpose. Matt 26: 50. 

A Question of Thought. Matt. 22: 42. 

A Question of Ceremony. Mark 5: 39. 

A Question of Patience. Mark 9: 19, 


A Question of Reasoning. Mark 8: 171. 
A Question of Tempting. Mark 12: 15. 
A Question of Ease. Luke 5: 23. 

A Question of Calling. Luke 6: 46. 

A er of Propriety. Luke 6: 42. 
A Question of Love. Luke 7: 42. 

A Question of Stability. Luke 11: ‘ik 


Some Editorial Hints to Pastors 


The new year of church work begins with 
September. Pastors have a busy life with 
varied endeavor. Many things must be at- 
tended to if the new year of church life shall 
prove a fruitful and successful one. We sym- 
pathize fully with the great responsibilities 
each minister has to bear. It will not do to 
get into ruts; new methods must be invented 
and applied. Fresh sermons must be preached. 
New life must be put into standard and well 
tested organizations, and new ones must be 
formed. We cannot take space here to men- 
tion many church methods, new or old; 
though we believe that any pastor who studies 
our Church Methods Department carefully 
month by month will get many hints of some 
of the best ways in modern church life. But 
we will mention two or three matters we be- 
lieve it will pay any pastor to emphasize this 
coming year. 


One is the adult class for men in the Sunday 
Schooi. The outstanding feature in present 
day Sunday School endeavor is the magnificent 
enlistment of men, Note the prominence of 
this theme, as also a striking event, at the 
great International Sunday School Conven- 
tion held at Louisville, Ky., in June. Mem- 
bers of Louisville men’s classes, a thousand 
strong, fell into line and marched to the con- 
vention hall. Carrying banners, wearing bright 
badges, and singing gospel hymns these thou- 
sand men, marching six abreast, tramped 
through the most crowded streets of the city, 
a thick wall of onlookers on either hand 
watching them. Their purpose was well made 
known. They were thus arrayed in testimony 
of their faith in the Bible as a man’s book 
worthy of a man’s study. And the city well 
understood. In the convention they went 
through a verbal drill with the precision of 
soldiery executing the manual of arms: “What 
is our aim?” “To win the world for Christ,” 
“What is the means?” “The Word of God.” 
“What is our motto?” “We mean business.” 
The effect of this last determined’ shout, de- 
livered with tremendous masculine force, was 
overwhelming—the most electric single inci- 
dent of the convention. 


The whole Sunday School effort is worthy 
of new emphasis. We know a minister, who, 
instead of placing the usual stereotyped notice 
of the Sunday School on the weekly Order 
of Service and Bulletin, has printed something 
new and striking each week, 


The Sunday School. When some one ob- 
jected to the sainted Dr. James B. Shaw that 
quite young children were being received 
into the church, he replied in his genial way: 
“We don’t want all old sheep in the flock!” 
What is the proper ideal for the Sunday 
School? “The whole church studying the 
Bible together”—old and young, young and 
old, parents, children, all. “Feed my lambs.” 
“Feed my sheep.” It will biess us all to 
study the Bible together. School meets 12 to 
1. Cheer us with your presence today, invit- 
ing alse your friends at seat-mates, 

The Sunday School. The Book of books is 
our Sunday School text-book. Do you read 


it, know it, study it as you ought? Did you 
neglect it too much last week? You may again 
next week, Better accept present opportunity, 
meet with our school today and spend a happy 
half hour together with others in united Bible 
study, It will inspire and cheer and strengthen 
you. School meets at 12, closes promptly at 1. 
Growing; new members every week. 

The Sunday School. Charles Dudley War- 
ner has said, “A fair knowledge of the Bible 
is in itself almost a liberal education.” No 
well-informed man or woman can afford to be 
ignorant of it. An exceptional opportunity. ts 
afforded you of becoming more familiar with 
the Scriptures by joining a class in our Sun- 
day School. The lessons are in the Gospel 
of John, They have to do with the most allur- 
ing character depicted in the most fascinating 
book in all literature. This is the life of Jesus 
by his most intimate friend. John knew Christ 
as no other man knew him. School meets 12 
to 1. Come today, inviting your friends and 
seat-mates, 

The Sunday School. Churches are known 
by the Sunday Schools they maintain. Sun- 
day Schools are known by the churches they 
create and foster. 
the Sunday School of today is the church of 
tomorrow. What kind of church will it be? 
In some way the fundamental duties of the 
Christian church must be taught the church in 
embryo. Sunday School work is the most 
hopeful. and most fruitful of all Christian 
effort. ‘Have you embraced the privilege of 
engaging in it as a pupil or teacher? You 
are invited. Our school meets 12 to 1. 

The Sunday School. There are two ways 
of looking at every great movement—first, as 
it now exists; the other, as if it had never 
existed. Imagine, if you can. what the world 


e 


The church believes that — 


would be today without the right arm of the — 


Church, the Sunday School. i 
of the Word of God, designed to bring souls to 
God and build up souls in God. It is therefore 
designed for old as well as young—all. School 
meets 12 to 1. Be present today as pupil or 
visitor. y why 
The Sunday School, Mr, John Wanamaker 
has fairly and forcibly voiced the conviction 
of Christendom when he says: “We must de« 
mand a higher rating for the Sunday School 
today.” It is worthy of the engagement of 
every person who can attend, man, woman or 
child. It is both a mine and a key. As a 
mine it is of such rich ore that every vein 
ought to be worked to the limit. As a key it 
will unlock ‘the door of every problem, the 
door of every splendid possibility, before the 
Church today, It is as though God were say- 
ing again, in a new sense, “I have given you 
the keys of the kingdom—this rich young life 
of today. Our school meets 12 to 1, Come 
today, inviting your friends and seat-mates. 
The Sunday School of the church we refer 


to has a body of ushers, or a reception com — 


mittee, who are found in all parts of the morn- 
ing audience and urge upon the church people 
and strangers alike that they come into the 
Sunday School room as either visitors or as 
those willing to join one of the classes, which 
may be had suitable for both sexes and all 
ages. : 


It is a school © 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR—SEPTEMBER 


Labor Day 


Contrary to the impression of some the date 
of Labor Day has not been changed, It is 
observed, as for years past, on the first Mon- 
day in September. The American Federation 
of Labor and a number of ecclesiastical bodies 
have recommended that the second Sunday in 
May be observed as Labor Sunday, as was 
noticed in the May number of Tire Exposrror. 
Many churches observed Labor Sunday, “La- 
bor’s Memorial Day,” and one matter of em- 
phasis was the value of the Sabbath to all the 
people. But the first Sunday of September, 
the day before Labor Day, offers an especially 


appropriate time for churehes and pastors to 


arrange for services of special character for 
workingmen. We hope it will be taken adyan- 
tage of by an increased number of churches 
this year. 


TEXTS AND THEMES. 
Wisdow and Skill for the Daily Task: Ex- 


 odus Bi: 1-6. 


How Jesus Must Have Performed His Daily 
Labor as a Carpenter: Luke 3; 22 

God as a Worker: “My lather worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” John 5: 17. 

God is alwaye working; Christ had fellow- 
ship with the Father through his works; our 
imitation of Christ will be true, and our fel- 
lowship with him and the Father will be 
close, when we are heartily engaged in God's 
work, 

Work Heartily Done: “Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
Feel, 9: 10, 

Whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well, We have no right to be doing 
anything that God would not approve, and 
whatever he would have us do should be done 
heartily as unto him, 

How is it Possible to do Our Daily Work 
Aright? Col, 3: 17. 

Is it Possible to Separate the Secular and 
the Spiritual? Matt. 6:24; 1 Cor, 10; 31. 

How May We Improve Our Ability to 
Work? Matt. 24; 19-23. 

Life's Present Opportunities: Eccl, 9: 10, 
last part. 

Every moment has its own duty, and cach 
duty should be done at its appointed time. 
What is undone or half done now cannot be 
made right some other day, and life's oppor- 
tunities are not repeated in the other world, 

A Servant Who Was Dear: Luke 7: 1-10. 

Conscientious Work: Titus 2; 9-10. 

Patient Under Abuse: 1 Pet, 2: 18-20. 

The Dignity of Service: “I am among you 
as he that serveth.” Luke 22: 27, 

The Labor and Liquor Problems: “Our in- 
heritance is turned to strangers, our house to 
aliens we are orphans and fatherless, our 
mothers are widows,” etc. Lam, 6; 2-5. 
The Unbrotherly Question: “Am I my 
brother's keeper?” Gen. 4: 9. ; 

“Tg The Church Opposed to Workingmen?” 
“Labor Leaders in the Church,” 
“Jesus Christ and Rich Men.” 


G, B. F, HALLOCK, D, D. 


Rally Day 


“The Relation of the Church to the Labor 
Movement.” 

“Class Spirit in America,” 

“The Foreigners in our Cities and How to 
Help Them.” 

“Institutional Churches; Their Purpose and 
Power.” 


CHARACTER FROM LABOR, 


The daughter of a village doctor was com- 
plaining to her father of the drudgery of the 
home work. The doctor pointed to some rows 
of empty bottles and said: “These bottles are 
of no value in themselves, but in one I put a 
deadly poison, in another a sweet perfume, in 
a third a healing medicine. Nobody cares for 
the vials; it is that which they carry which 
kills or cures. Your daily work, the dishes 
washed or unwashed, or the floors swept, are 
homely things, and count for nothing in them- 
selves; but it is the anger or the sweet pa- 
tience or zeal or high thoughts that you put 
pst them that shall last. These make your 
life. : 


THE GOSPEL OF WORK. 


Young people especially need to get the old- 
time Gospel of work thoroughly into their 
thought of life. Many blows forge the an- 
chor; many a thought works out the plan; 
many an upward step brings us at last to the 
summit. We must throw ourselves into life, 
determined to make a noble thing of it, for 
ourselves and for every fellow-mortal whose 
path touches ours, and then work. Listen to 
the music of the world’s looms and hammers 
and wheels. Hear in them the music of 
heaven. God's call to faithful service, Get this 
thought within us and then work it out, trust- 
ing God for the issues.—Episcopal Recorder. 


THE MASTER WORKMAN. 


Master of Life! beneath whose eye* 
The labors of all workmen lie, 
Write Thou upon Thy Book of Days 
The work we render to Thy praise; 
Gladly we know, whate’er it be, 

That we have done it unto Thee. 


Iron upon the anvil wrought; 
Fabrice of threads with colors fraught; , 
Product of clay, of wood, or stone, 
By tool, machine, or hand alone; 

In mine, or mill, or outdoor free, 

It is acceptable to Thee. 


Not for the wealth of cloth or gold; 
Not bread to store for time untold; 
Not ease and idle hours to win; 
Not in the curse of ancient sin; 

But in the joy of labor free 

Our tasks are rendered unto Thee. 


O Master Workman! who hast toiled 
O’er bench and plane, Thy garments soiled, - 
Shape in our hearts, in will, in mind, 
That manhood by Thyself designed, 
That we may know, may feel, may see, 
That we are laborers with Thee. 

—C. P. Cleaves. 
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Is TOIL BUT A TREADMILL? 
Is tof tat 2 treadenill? Think not of the 
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Ey ‘ong, faithfal Iabor of helpers like you 
—James Buckham. 


CHRIST'S INFLUENCE IN THE ENDUS- 
TRIAL WORLD. 

Listen: _The ancient philosophers said that 

“2 poschased Ieborer is better than a hired 

“A workskop is incompatible with nobil- 


GCOS LAW OF LABOR 
““In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
ivead™ Gen. 3- 1% 


it apo lusts. Labor is degrading only, 
and always, when prompted by a selfish mo- 
tive. 


4 


This is the only true democracy. A be 
recognition of this equality will go far toward 
introducing an industrial millennium—John G. 
Osborn. L : 
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WORK AND RELIGION. ; 

“Be not weary in well doing.” 2 Thes. 3: 13. 
1. Work and religion are not antagonistic. — 
Yet some there are who think of work in the — 
conerete as materialistic, secular and the 
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form. It is this that makes work religious, It 
is imitating God, the continuous Creator, in 
whose image and after whose likeness we have 
been made. His work differs from ours only 
as do the arteries from the veins. His work 
‘ina med with initial power, impelled from a 
eart of love. Our work is more sluggish, less 
pure, more or less contaminated by the waste 
products of the world, and yet it is only as 
we do our work that the circle is complete and 
that his energies can compass their own aim: 
It is only when we realize this close relation- 
ship, that our work becomes worship and our 
worship is centered in the thought of work. 
3. This is but saying that work and religion 
are each at their best when they are co-oper 
ative. Of old the priests were thought to be 
different in kind from aJl other men, while 
the prince differed from the peasant only in 
degree. Now such distinctions are rapidly 
passing away, We cannot deny that a spirit 
of caste still exists, yet our eyes have been 
opened to universal ties. As Christ taught 
his disciples that all men were brethren so 
hig representatives are coming to understand 
that they must emphasize this cardinal prin- 
4 ciple of his kingdom. He came “not to be 
ministered unto but to minister;”’ so with ys, 
we are to be co-laborers with him, co-laborers 
with God, 
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the ship of life, not as the anchor and the 
sails, one of which can only be used at any 
given time, but as the paddle-wheels on either 
side of the boat, or better yet, the twin screws 
which work in unison. There is need of each 
Nor are they called in play turn by turn, They 
must work together. If there is any lack of 
harmony you feel the jar throughout the en- 
tire vessel; and the stopping of one would 
cause the steamer to whirl entirely around, or 
at least to veer decidedly out of its course. A 
single instant of interruption, on the part of 
either screw, means a loss of momentum, and 
the need of otherwise unnecessary force to re- 
gain the lost position upon the highway of the 
sea, We need to ask ourselves whether or no 
our lives are running smoothly, whether the 
two forces of work and religion are co-operat- 
ing to keep us inthe way in which God would 
have us go, and to accomplish the journey set 
by him for us to run—Rev, George Ernest 
Merriam. 


THE CHURCH AND WORKINGMEN, 


When the Church was started two thousand 
years ago, it was organized by a company 
of wotkingmen, Its leader was a carpenter, 
When it spread to other cities it was received 
most cordially by the workingmen who formed 
the great labor guilds of the day—the labor 
unions we would now call them. And it is not 
impossible that Jesus himself was. a member 
of a carpenters’ guild in Nazareth. 
I ean see no reason why workingmen should 
not rally around the Church, accepting 
Him as 
believe 


their leader and their champion. I 
the day is approaching when this will 
to pass; when, with the power that ean 
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Work and worship are related together in, 


come alone from’ Him, the pledge of the 
unionist and the vow of the Christian, looking 
toward the complete emancipation of the whole 
body of workingmen, physical, mental and 
moral, will be lived out for the sake of our 
brother men. —Kev. Charles Stelzle. 


THE MAN WITHOUT THE HOE. 


We are tempted at times to speak of the 
toilers of the world as objects of our pity, 
and Markham’s “Man With the Hoe’ em- 
bodies a great deal of superficial opinion on 
the subject. But the man most to be pitied 
ig the man without the hoe or any equivalent 
for it. He who has no honest and useful 
work to tax his energies cannot live a whole- 
some and normal life, and must miss the best 
joys of existence. Be he millionaire or tramp, 
noble or “hooligan,” he is out of the line of 
real enjoyment. 

Nor can a man satisfy his need by sport in 
place of work. That is well enough for the 
immature, who have not grown enough to 
enjoy work itself. The mature man knows 
that if he does not get pleasure in his work 
he will get it nowhere. 


THE SEARCHER. 


He built a fiouse in the hille— 
He cared not for men— 

We lived the life of the wild, 
In a deep, dark glen. 

And the eagles did circle above him, 

The deer of the forest did love him, 

The might of the mountains did move him, 
And he thought of his God 


He built a house by the sea, 
Far from his kind, 
He lived on the ocean beach, 
With the ocean wind, 
And the bright waves sparkled before him, 
The sea its treasure hoards bore him, ~ 
Or the storms thundered mightily o'er him; 
And he prayed to his God. 


He built a house in the town, 

Near his fellow men, 
He lived the life of their woe, 

With the poorest of them. 
And he harked to the voice of their crying, 
He eased the pain of their sighing, ; 
He prayed for the souls of their dying— 

And there he found his God. sf 

‘ —Louis Johnson Erickson. 


SUGGESTIVE QUOTATIONS. 


The workshop of character is everyday life. — 
The uneventful and comm t is 
where the battle is lost or won-—Maltbie D. 
Babcock. ; 

In every piece of honest work, however irk- 
some, laborious, and commonplace, we are — 
fellow-workers with God—F, B. Meyer. 

Beware of a religion which substitutes itself 
o ibid kd that makes ane = bo 
igion wi ates everything; that 
Christians.-French Writer. j ; 

Every man ia worth just as much as the 
things are worth about which he busies hi 
celf.—Marens Aurelius. 
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Rally Day 


Rally Day is well established in the calendar 
of the Modern Church Year. It is a movable 
feast in the early autumn, late in September 
or eatly in October, when the summer weari- 
ness and wanderings are over and the snap in 
the air says “Get Busy.” Business is under 
the same impulse, for it feels the thrill of 
great expectations, and “fall openings’ ‘are 
widely advertised. Politics become a live issue 
in these autumn days, and candidates and pub- 
lic questions are before the people, The Church 
feels a similar impulse and starts the fall cam- 
paign with Rally Day. 

To make the day an inspiration in Church 
work all the factors in a Church’s life should 


combine. A well-organized Church is a_unit 
in its purpose. Like an army it is capable of 
mobilization. Rally Day should be a review 


day of all the forces of the Church army. 

The pastor. refreshed by vacation with its 
opportunity of uplift of soul and body, should 
come to Rally Day with a clear plan of cam- 
paign. Detachment from his pastoral work 
for a month or more ought to give him oppor- 
tunity to review past work and plan for new 
movements. The danger in Church work is 
the tendency to “fall into ruts.” The trouble 
with many churches is that “they are doing 
business in the same old way.” That maxim 
has put many a business enterprise into bank- 
ruptcy and many a church on the list of 
“dead churches.’ The pastor is the leader of 
the local church, and it is “up to him,” to use 
current business phrase, “to make good” in 
the position. The vacation experience should 
bring the pastor to Rally Day with a well- 
thought-out plan of campaign. Each field has 
its problems, but they are problems that face 
church work in general throughout the coun- 
try. The pastor must meet his problems in 
his own field and be able to solve them with 
the means at hand. There are three kinds of 
church fields in the settled pastorate, the 
country, the town, and the city. Rally Day 
should find the pastor in any of these fields 
alert and active. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR RALLY DAY. 


The Day: Rally Day is the Sunday School’s 
New Year. It is the day for entering upon the 
new work of the fall and winter. ¢ 

The fact that it is rapidly growing in favor 
with Sunday School workers all over our 
country shows that it meets a need in the life 
of the Sunday School. ' 

During the summer many of our schools 
are more or less scattered, and the work par- 
tially suspended. 

Such schools feel the need of a definite time 
for reassembling the scattered forces, and tak- 
ing up the suspended work. 

Schools that have not been unfavorably 
affected by the summer find Rally Day a good 
time for entering upon new plans and efforts. 

In either case Rally Day is just what its 
name indicates, a day for rallying the Sunday 
School army and beginning an aggressive cam- 
paign. 

It is a good time to inaugurate some new 
movement. For example, a house-to-house 
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canvass of the neighborhood to bring new 
scholars into the school; the adding of a new 
line of work, a Cradle Roll, a Home Depart- 
ment, a Bible Union, the adoption of plans 
for teacher-training and the forming of a 
teacher-training class among the teachers or 
scholars. 

The Plan: Rally Day should be. observed 
at the earliest possible date after the summer 
vacation. 

The authorities of each school should de- 
termine what will be the best time. The last 
Sunday in September is the usual date, al- 
though some schools prefer an earlier and 
some a later day. . 

Make an effort to reach as many as possible. 
Invite all the members of all departments of 


the school. Give a special invitation t» 
the members of the Home Department, 
urge the parents who have children on 
the Cradle Roll to come and_ bring their 
children. Look up scholars who have 
been absent during the summer, or who have 
dropped out of the school during the 


previous year. Make this a day for inviting 
any possible scholars in the neighborhood who 
have not been attending Sunday School. In a 
word, have it a Rally Day for all who can in 
any way be induced to heed the call. 

In issuing this call make free use of invi- 
tations of all kinds. While the school may 
issue general invitations, it is important that 
the teachers should feel responsible for the 
attendance of their respective classes. A per- 
sonal visit is the best invitation, and next to 
this a personal letter. Printed letters or cards 
may be sent out from the school. 

Scholars who wish their class to have a per- 
fect record for attendance will often induce 
less interested scholars to attend the services. 
If this is made a day for special effort to add 
new scholars, great help can be had by en- 
listing present scholars in the movement. 

Decorate the school with flowers and autumn 
leaves, In some cases the Harvest Home 
celebration is combined with Rally Day, and 
fruits and grains are used for decoration. 
Some schools use flags to emphasize the idea 
of a Rally Day. In some cases souvenirs of 
the day are given, and are usually highly ap- 
preciated by the recipients. 

The general thought is that the day should 
be made a special occasion in the history of the 
School year, to which the school will look 
forward from year to year, and from which 
it will derive enthusiasm for better work dur- 
ing the year to come, 

The Program: Choose a rally theme which 
shall govern the preparation of the program, 
as for instance, “Christ Our Leader,” “Our 
Captain,” “Our Banner,” “Forward,” ete. 

One item of the program should be a roll 
call by classes. Let each class report the num. 
ber enrolled and the number present. Make 
an effort to have as many classes with perfect 
attendance ,as possible. They may be called 
Honor Classes. 

The address should dwell upon the plans for 
the future. Let it refer to any particular work 
that is to be undertaken. Let it suggest the 


opportunity for new and better work, and urge 
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everyone to take part in it. 
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A Church Rally Day: Some aaithes which 
began by holding Rally-Day services in the 
Sunday School have been so well pleased with 
the results that they now have an annual 
Church Rally Day. - 

Invitations are sent through the mail to 
every family in the congregation explaining 
the plan and urging attendance at the various 
services of the day, 

In the morning there is a “Rally” of the 
entire congregation with appropriate services. 
The Sunday School holds its services in the 
afternoon. 

The evening is.given to the Young People’s 
Societies to present their work, and begin 
their fall campaign. 

Such a day has been found very helpful in 
enabling a church to take up its work prompt- 
ly and vigorously after the summer vacation. 

following is a suggestive form of invi- 
tation imitating a telegram: 


A MILITARY SUMMONS. 


“Numbers of Sunday Schools make use of a 
military form of invitation to Rally Day serv- 
ices, and the novelty of such a letter is a help 
toward filling the Sunday School on that day. 
Colonel George Thornburgh, of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, is superintendent of the Winfield 
Methodist School, one of the largest in the 
state. On the date mentioned in the call be- 
low, the school had an enrollment of 832— 
225 being in the Home Department, and 87 on 
the Cradle Roll. The. Colonel’s call to serv- 


ice reads this way: 


THE CHRISTIAN ARMY. 

SOUTHERN METHODIST DIVISION, 

WINFIELD REGIMENT. : 
(Regimental Orders, No. 1904.) 
Colonel’s Headquarters. 
Little Rock, Ark., Sept., 27, 1904. 

1. The entire regiment will assemble for 
rally and inspection Sunday, October 9, at 
9:30, at regimental headquarters. Each cap- 
tain will be held responsible for the appear- 
ance of his own company. 

2. Captains will convey these orders in 
person to every member of their respective 
companies. 

3. Each captain will appoint two or more 
corporals, and assign to each corporal one lag- 
gard to bring in. Corporals must bring in 
those assigned to them. 

4, Every soldier who is any account is here- 
by appointed a recruiting officer to enlist new 
soldiers. A token will be given to the one 
bringing in the largest nurhiber of recruits on 
Rally Day. 

5. As this will be regimental inspection, 
every soldier is urged to invite and to bring as 
ope visitors as possible. 

6. No dangerous guns will be allowed, but 


* each soldier must bear side arms. 


Major C. V 


7. General T. Y. Ramsey will review the _ 


regiment. 

8 Lieutenant-Colonels J. B. Dickinson and 
Charles E. Diekl will see that the captains 
have due notice of this order, and that the 
parade is a success. 

The Ree Department division, under 
Scott, and the Cradle Roll 


division, cute Major Eva Shoppach, will be 
assigned to places of prominence in the parade. 

10. The Minnie Buzbee light hearts will 
don their brightest smiles and form the 
colonel’s guard of honor. 

11. Quartermaster W. P. Snodgrass will ar- 
range for the comfort of the regiment while 
on parade. 

12. The Regimental Band, under Mrs. 
Thornburgh, band major, will accompany the 
songs. 

1b Sergeant-Major G. E. Shelton will ob- 
serve the movements of the troops, and be at 
both ends of the line at the same time. 

14. Major Glennie Miles will have entire 
«charge of the regiment while at drill. 

George Thornburg, Colonel, 
Robert L. Todd, Adjutant. 


THE OLD FOLKS AND THE BABIES. 


Two important classes of persons connected 
with the Sunday School must not be forgot- 
ten in making up the Rally Day program—the 
Home Department and the Cradle Roll. Send 
an invitation to each member of these depart- 
ments, and see how they turn out to the feast. 
A roll call or a report of the number present 
and absent, and a five-minute address to each 
of these portions of the membership, would 
be quite in order. 


SIMPLIFIED ORATORIOS. 


The new minister of the First Church in 
Banbury was consulting the organist as to the 
music to be sung on his first Sunday: 

“And besides the hymn-tunes,” said the 
organist, whose daily occupation was that of 
plumber and iceman for the village, “we al- . 
ways have two selections from the choir, from 
one of Handel’s or Haydn's oratorios.” 

“Why, that is good news,” said the minister, 
who was no mean musician and had a culti- 
vated taste and ear; “but don’t you find the 
music rather difficult for untrained singers?” 

“Well, they arén’t untrained, for I train 
’em,” said the organist, with some resentment. 
“And besides that, where the music’s difficult 
I alter it for ’em. I strike out all the ca- 
denzas and trills and things of that kind; and 
where the tune runs too low or too high I either 
set it up or down an octave. Or, if I can’t 
do that I just have ’em stop singing and I 
put on the vox humana stop aud play the tune 
till it gets into their range again. It’s easy 
enough when you know how to do it.’—Can- 
adian Epworth Era. 


GROSS DARKNESS. 


A colored preacher one night took for his 
text Isaiah 60: 2. In explaining “gross dark- 
ness,” he thus addressed his audience: 

‘My dear friends, you all know what dark- 
ness is—what a dark night is, so dark that 
you can’t see your finger before you, and you 
all know what a gross is—twelve dozen—l44. 
Well, if- you take one of the darkest nights 
you ever remember, and multiply it by 144, 
that will give you some idea of gross darkness,” 
—Christian Budget. 
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Quotable Poetry | 


LIFE’S TRAGEDY. 
It may be misery not to sing at all 
And to go silent through the brimming day. 
It may be sorrow never to be loved, 
But deeper griefs than these beset the way. 


To have come near to sing the perfect song 
And only by a half-tone lost the key, 

There is the potent sorrow, there the grief, 
The pale, sad staring of life's tragedy. 


To have just missed the perfect. love, 
Not the hot passion of untempered youth, 
But that which lays aside its vanity 
And gives thee for thy trusting worship, 
truth, 


This, this it is to be accursed indeed; 
For if we mortals love, or if we sing, 
We count our joys not by the things we have, 
But by what kept us from the perfect thing. 
—Paul L. Dunbar 


Now—the sowing and the weeping, 
Working hard and waiting long; 

Afterward—the golden. reaping, 
Harvest home and grateful song. 


Now—the long and toilsome duty, 
Stone by stone to carve and bring; 
Afterward—the perfect beauty 
Of the palace of the King. 


Now—the tuning and the tension, 

Wailing minors, discord strong ; 
Afterward—the grand ascension 

Of the Alleluia song! 

2 —Havergal. 


EVENING PRAYER. 


Take unto Thyself, O Father, 
This folded day of Thine, 
This weary day of mine, 

Its ragged corners cut me yet, 

O, still the jar and fret! 

Father do not forget 

That I am tired 

With this day of Thine. 


Breathe Thy pure breath, watching Father, 
On this marred day of Thine, 
This erring day of mine! 
Wash it white of stain and spot! 
O, cleanse its every blot! 
Reproachful Eyes! remember not 
That I have grieved Thee 
On this day of Thine! 
—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


PRAYER FROM THE “LIVING TEMPLE.” 


O Father! grant thy love divine 

To make these mystic temples thine! 

When wasting age and wearying strife 

Have sapped the leaning walls of life, 

When darkness gathers over all, 

And the last tottering pillars fall, 

Take the rs dust thy mercy warms, 

And mould it into heavenly forms! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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A Sensation in the Church 


“Some curious stories are told in connection 
with old Puritan church customs,” said Mr. 
Hezekiah Butterworth to a Boston Journal 
reporter. “Some of the old customs seem very 
funny 2s we see them now. It was little less 
than a crime not to attend church in those old 
days, unless detained by sickness. In fact, a 
person who even came late to Sabbath worship 
was thought very little of. 

“One. Sabbath morning in early autumn a 
Puritan woman whose reputation for house- 
keeping, spinning, and churth attendance was 
excellent, was béelated in her morning work. 
She took her long-necked pitcher and went-to 
the pasture, where the cow was waifing to be 
milked. T his duty done, she found—for she 
could see people in the road—that she hadn't 
time even to carry her milk to the house and 
get to church in season. So she took her long_ 
necked pitcher along with her, and sat in the 
gallery right near where the singers and bas 
viols were displayed. After the singing was 
over and the long sermon had begun—sermons 
were an hour or two long in those days—she 
grew sleepy. Her long-necked pitcher sat on 
the floor near by and near the front of the 
gallery. She was soon oblivious of either milk, 
sermon or a dog that came pit-pattering up the 
gallery stairs. The milk soon attracted the 
dog. He smelled it and wagged his tail, then 
he smelled and wagged again, then looked in- 
quiringly at the unconscious milk-maid. He 
made up his mind very soon, and into the 
long neck went the dog’s head, and. neck, too. 
He couldn’t get much milk, and wanted to pull 
back. and try again. But he couldn’t. His 
head was wedged fast in. He pulled and used 
his paws, and tried to pull away. Blinded, of 
course, by the pitcher, his steps were erratic, 
and sudenly, to the astonished people below, 
there appeared a parting of the balcoriy cur- 
tain an almost blood-curdling yell was heard, 
and there was a flash and downpouring straight 
in among the four unconscious deacons in the 
deacons’ pew beneath, of snow-white milk, 
long-necked pitcher, and a milk-soaked, fright- 
ened dog. 

“For once there was a great awakening in 
that church; bat the poor woman was fright- 
ened nearly out of her wits, and the super- 
stitious deacons were greatly scandalized.” 


Increase Your Attendance 
By Using Illustrated Printing 


It's Church EOaGae with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a 
cluster of the brightest and brainiest 
ehurch printing you have ever seen, 
Many in beautiful colors. 
No two alike. 


Joseph E. Bausman, Modern Church Printer 
542 East Girard Avenue, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 


Rally mae for Church as well as 
unday School 
The wise pastor will co-operate with the 
Sunday Sehool superintendent in Rally Day 
plans. If asked to speak in the Sunday Sehool 
don't exceed five minutes. If you are. brief 
and cheerful you will have other chances, at 
the children, Have you ever thought that the 
Sunday School contains most of the working 
members of the chureh and that the Sunday 
School of today is the church of six or seven 
years hence. , 
What about the chureh services for Rally 
Day? If the superintendent closes within his 
hour the children may be inyited to an hour's 
service in chureh, provided the sermon will 
interest them, and it does not take over half 
of the time. If the sermon holds the atten- 
tion of the children it will interest. the old 
folks, $ 
Another plan ig to make the morning ser- 
mon a Rally Day for the chureh—notifying 
every member and asking for their presence. 
Some churches give a whole week to rally- 
ing their forces—-the different nights being 
taken up by the several divisions or societies. 
Another plan is {0 combine the Warvest 
Home or Veast of Ingathering with Rally 
Day. The pulpit should be decorated with 
fruits and vegetables, which should be sent to 
the poor. y 
The time-table idea seems to haye won 
favor, One pastor gives some notes One is 
“No sleeping cars, except for the cradle-roll.” 


Points to Ponder Over 


Following are some suggestive thoughts 
from the St. John’s Lutheran Bible Sehool 
Railroad Rally Day folder: 

The St. John's Lutheran Bible School trav- 
els every Sunday the road to a better knowl- 
elge of the Bible, 

The faithful scholars will take the trip be- 
cause they always do, and there is nothing 
more helpful to the school than these boys 
and girls who always come because they love 
the school, 

If you don’t take the trip regularly you are 
thissing some of the finest scenes and best 
thoughts in the religious life. Perhaps you 
cannot get to the churel; then board the 
“Home Department,” take a quiet trip each 
Sunday under the direction of Miss Lizzie 
Lytle, the superintendent of that division 

Cradle Roll babies will be welcome on this 
excursion, We want every member of the 
school, and why not the babies with the rest? 
Yes, bring them 

It, may be, father, mother, that your boy has 
stepped out of the Bible Sehool because you 

eset him the example, Ask him about it; per- 
haps you can come to some agreement if you 
will take the trip every Sunday. There is a 

_ class here that is just suited to you, Ask about 
_ it, fest it, and become one of us, 

Our aim for this Year: An average attend- 

ance of 400, What will you do to help us 


Labor Day 


In the smaller towns where there are no 
labor unions the subject of the dignity of labor 
can be used.. Knock out the idea from the 
minds of the boys the ideal of going to the 
city and getting rich quickly, Show that the 
woman who brings up a family properly is do- 
ing as great a work as any teacher or pro- 
fessor, Farmers who give their whole atten- 
tion to their work don't have to work six 
teen hours a day, Show that work is the most 
interesting pursuit given to man. Let us choose 
our work with a view to making a life instead 
of merely making a living, Work bard, play 
hard and you will sleep bard. 

Where there are labor unions whose. mem- 
bers live mear your church, give the whole 
union an official invitation. If your church is 
down-town, invite all the unions, Each one 
has down-town headquarters, If they don’t 
accept this year they may next. President 
Gompers, of the American Federation of 
Labor, appreciates the co-operation of the 
churches. Below is the introduction to an 
open letter to preachers. A postal card re- 
quest to Mr, Gompers, 427 G street, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will bring the entire letter, ex- 
plaining unionism, Every preacher should 


read it: 
WORKINGMEN, 
AN roe LETTER 


O 
MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL. 

Trades wnionism aims to afford the workers 
an opportunity to appreciate a liberal propor- 
tion of the desirable things of life; it quick- 
ens their intelleets by giving them the means, 
time and opportunity for mind culture; it 
gives them something for which to be truly 
thankful, and ite entire program prepares the 
way for the enlivenment of spirituality. 

It does more. Thousands of children, eman- 
cipated from the grind of the mine, the mull, 
and the workshop, through its efforts are 
blessed today, and myriads of childish voices 
will be raised in loud hosannas in the fu- 
ture proclaiming their redemption from a con- 
dition that stunted life and menaced coming 
generations. The children are one of the 
special cares of the labor union; their salva- 
tion from industrial slavery during their ten- 
der years will make it possible for them to 
become strong men and women, intellectually, 
physically and spiritually. Jn this the unions 
are obeying the command of Him who éaid: 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me;” “Suffer little children, and forbid 
them not, to come unto me; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 
~The women are another special care of the 
trades tnion, and their interests are zealously — 
guarded by the organizations of the workers. 


‘For them is demanded all the conditions that 


will enable them to live “unspotted from the 
world,” so that foture generations will rise 
up and call them blessed, 


Our cause is built on the strong, broad foun-— 


dation of humanity, Our doors are open and — 
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our hands always outstretched in welcome to 
the humblest and oppressed of earth. Our 
mission is the redemption of the workers from 
the bondage of industrial slavery, and we wel- 
come the co-operation of all lovers of man- 
kind. 

Like all great reform movements, trades 
unionism has had and has many bitter oppo- 
nents. It is continually reviled and maligned 
in the most opprobrious manner. Its repre- 


sentatives are caluminated and often  perse-' 


cuted. All great advanced religious, movements 
- have encountered like experiences., The early 
Christian Church encountered fearful oppo- 
sition. Its Founder “was despised and re- 
jected of men,” and died the death of a com- 
mon malefactor. His followers were accused 
of all manner of heinous crimes, and martyr- 
dom was their common inheritance. Other re- 
ligious societies met similar experiences, as 
did scientists and other advanced thinkers, 
whose only crime was a desire to advance the 
interests of society and mankind in general. 


At all times and under all circumstances 
have many honest but non-inquiring minds 
been deceived by unwarranted attacks and 
become unwittingly poisoned against a cause 
built upon the broadést possible foundation of 
humanity. 

Trades unionism is accused of tyranny and 
lawlessness. Its opponents are always active. 
The public press and every available channel 
of publicity is used to hurl their defiances and 
denunciations broadcast against the labor 
unions and their representatives. Faults of 
an individual are always the signal for an at- 
tack upon the organization, and the ‘officials 
of the unions are accused of inciting, aiding 
and abetting crime. The position of the op- 
ponents of organized labor and of those who 
support and believe in such a policy is not 
only ridiculous, but unjust. If the same at- 
titude was displayed in other cases, or did 
the unionists retaliate and use the same policy, 
a continual cry would go up for the destruc- 
tion and abolition of banks, churches, and or- 
ganizations of every description by reason of 
the mistakes, faults and oftimes misdemean- 
ors of some of their members. 


It is really a virtue of theirs that the labor 
unions do not retaliate, but have been exceed- 
ingly long-suffering in this matter, inasmuch 
as the offenses proven against even their in- 
dividual members are outnumbered a hundred 
per cent or more by many business, mercantile, 
fraternal, and even religious organizations. It 
is not just to judge an organization by the 
misdeeds of some of its members. Its desir- 
able achievements, its efforts in behalf of 
worthy objects, and its ideals are better meas- 
ures of judgment. 


The record of trades unionism speaks for it- 
self, and while it has many opponents, it has had 
-and has many defenders, among thema goodly 
proportion of the great of our land, some of 
whom have passed away, while others still live, 
raising their voices and contributing their sup- 
port in the promulgation of its doctrines. Trades 
unionism, in seeking to establish the “Brother- 
hood of Man,” is a mighty factor in perpetu- 
ating the belief in the “Fatherhood of God.” 
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Suggestions for ‘(Hard Times” 
Debts 


A plan to raise several hundred dollars and 
do it quickly was recently carried out suc- 
cessfully by an energetic pastor, The amount 
needed was divided proportionately among the 
membership of the church. The plan as a 
whole being talked about, and some secretly 
rebelled at the probability of being assessed 
a sum which they felt might be inconvenient 
for them to pay; but when a cordial, courteous 
letter was sent out to each, asking him for a 
certain amount and telling why it was asked, 
there was so much good-humored comparing 
of the amounts asked for, and so much curios- 
ity as to how the conclusion was reached that 
one should pay one dollar and twenty-three 
cents, another two dollars and thirty-seven 
cents, and another four dollars or five dollars, 
that every one gave hearty co-operation—the 
amount in almost every case being smaller 
than was anticipated. The assessments were 
paid to the penny, and in a very short time 


about three hundred and fifty dollars was 
raised in this way. 
Committee on “Ways and Means“ will find 


that one of the best plans to make it easy for 
a congregation to raise money is having “A 
Penny-A-Day Fund.” Just consider it for a 
moment. Say you want to get rid of a debt 
of one thousand dollars; all the machinery 
needed will be two hundred people who will 
promise to pay one penny a day, two hundred 
little barrels to put the pennies in, and twenty 
faithful collectors who will collect the money 
every two weeks and hand it to the treasurer; 
fourteen cents every fourteen days from each 
contributor. This amount seems yery small, 
but look at the result. With two hundred peo_ 
ple saving it means twenty-eight dollars paid 
off on the debt every two weeks, and in one 
year and five months the whole amount will 
be raised—just by two hundred people paying 
a penny a day for that length of time. It is a 
good plan not to give more than ten names to 
a collector; too much work may mean unsys- 
tematic work, and to the faithfulness of the 
collector is due, much of the success of this 
plan. 


The hap a Plan of Church 
Jrganization 
BY REV. W. H. WILSON, BYESVILLE, 0. 

The Company. Plan of organization is now 
rapidly spreading throughout the state and 
has become a recognized factor in replenish- 
ing the Lord’s treasury, and developing the re- 
sources of the churches, The results already 
accomplished, aside from the personal requests 
of those deeply interested in the Lord’s work, 
afford ample encouragement for the publication 


of this booklet, which it is hoped will place, 


the plan within easy reach of every pastor de- 
siring information. We shall note— 
I. How to Organize the Church. 
1, Secure a well-bound ledger; in this you 
will keep all of your records—names of each 
Company, individual record of each member, 


also names of members receiving certificates — 
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of Life Membership to the various societies, 
ete. It will be well to devote a whole page 

to a Company as this will give room for 
changes, erasures, etc, 

_2. Divide the church into Companies con- 
sisting of six members each; this is the num- 
ber of societies represented. This work should 
be done with the greatest care as the organ- 
ization 3 (ome stand for years. 

We would suggest that the pastor place the 
most influential members of the church at the 
head of the list, as this will give prestige, and 
magnify the character of the work. It is not 
best to select the entire Company from one 
family, but they should be grouped as con- 
veniently as possible, so that stormy weather 

would not interefere with the work; if the 
‘pastor is not thoroughly acquainted with the 
field he should call to his help some trusty 
councilors. 

- 8 Write the names of the six members on 
the envelope, provided especially for that pur- 

_ pose, also on their respective cards to be in- 
closed. names on the envelope preserve 
the order in which the members solicit; for 
instance, the first member takes the cards and 
’ collects the first offering from the other five 
members; the second member, at the end of 
sixty days, collects the second offering, and 
60 on throughout the year the sixth member 
‘collecting the sixth and last offering at the 
close of the year. 
, HW. Howto Work the Plan. 
1, Prepare carefully for each offering; se- 
cure the best literature that can be had, and 
distribute it at least two weeks before time of 
lifting offering. Devote at least one Mid-Week 
_ Prayer Service to the work, and have some of 
the more interesting paragraphs of the litera- 
ture read at this meeting and a general sum- 
ming up of the needs, and special prayer for 
the work; this will go far towards awaken- 
ing the conscience of the people and will re- 
ong jaying a permanent foundation for the 
w 


2. The cards should be distributed from the 
pulpit on Sabbath, and returned the follow- 
ing Sabbath. By the assistance of a few 
boys and girls“the cards can be distributed 
about as t as the pastor can call their 
names, In case a member should not be pres- 
ent, send the cards by a neighbor; if a mem- 
ber should be sick or absent let the pastor 
call for a volunteer to do the work, so that it 

may all be completed in one week. 
 §. The cards and offerings should both be 
_ returned to the pastor; under no circumstances 
allow the cards to be retained. They are the 
| property of the pastor until the close of the 
year, when the amount of offerings is sum- 
med up, entered in the ledger, and the cards 
returned to the members. The pastor should 
hold the members to the work until it is com- 
pleted; in case a member should say: “1 have 
seen them all except Brother Smith,” the pas- 
tor will of course give them a little more time 
and kindly insist that the brother be solicited; 
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inscribed on the Honor Roll which hangs in 
the church throughout the year. I regard the 
Honor Roll as a factor of great importance in 
the work; to accomplish anything, we must 
have an objective point, something to aim at; 
the Honor Roll keeps before the church a 
standard, a high aim, and every self-respect- 
ing member will have a desire to measure up 
to that standard. It is also a constant teach- 
ing force, and men and women need to be in- 
structed as to duty. 

Il. Advantages of the Plan. ; 

1. Transferred Responsibility.— A large 
number of members are now made to feel the 
same responsibility as the pastor; as solici- 
tors the work is laid upon their hearts, and 
they become responsible for its success. This 
feeling is also shared by all the members in 
the company, as each in turn becomes a solici- 
tor, and will naturally put into practice the 
Golden Rule. 

2. Universal .Activity—This plan gives 
évery member in the church some work to do; 
this naturally results in a general quickening 
of the entire church. The change is the dif- 
ference between life and death, between an 
undisciplined and unorganized army and the 
conquering tread of “an army with banners.” 

3. Visitation—Every two months one-sixth 
of the entire membership of the church is con- 
stituted a great visitation committee; this is 


of immeasurable value to the social life of the 


church, and may prove an information bureau 
of great yalue to the pastor reporting sick- 
ness, etc. 

4, Gwes Publicity to the Work—Imagine 
the effect of pursuing the above course and 
then starting one-sixth of the entire member- 
ship ott to solicit. Great prominence is thus 
given to the work, and it becomes the topic of 
conversation all over the field, and the people 
come to believe, after all, that it is a matter of 
great i nee. 

5. It Silences Opposition—in almost every 
church there are a few anti-mission members 
who quietly make their influence felt to the 
great detriment of the work. But I have never 
yet seen one who would dare oppose the united 
church; when the church as a body begins to 
move it becomes va? tr, and ‘even 
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ini a very short time the members will under- not be a drawing force to men of 
stand, and everything will run smoothly. true nobility. 
4, member that contributes to all of 7 It Awakens a Spirit of Proyer. 
is worthy of honorable recog- church will natur. j 
and at the end of the year his name is it is interested, 
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The pastor who adopts the Company Plan will 
find his people anxious to secure information, 
eager to listen to his message, and baptized 
with a spirit of prayer for the success of the 
work. ; 

8. Brings Certain Results —How often the 
best laid plans and efforts come to naught be- 
cause of a rainy day, absent members, the 
empty Duplex, etc., but with the Company 
Plan no such contingencies can arise, as every 
member knows from the beginning that he 
will be personally solicited, and a record made 
of his offering. 

9.. Individual Records.—Each member keeps 
his own record and looks upon that record 
throughout the year. This to many members 
will soon prove a painful and humiliating rey- 
elation; for but few realize just how little they 
are giving to the cause of Christ. 

It is also a wise plan, by pastoral letter, to 
give the amount of offtring covering a number 
of years; this will enable the members by 
comparison, to note their progress. This in- 
formation will be obtained from the ledger, 
qrnere the pastor keeps a record of each mem- 
er. 

10.. Facilitates and Lightens the Work.— 
After the church is organized and the plan put 
in operation, the pastor will be astonished at 
the ease with which the work is carried for- 
ward, The plan almost runs itself, and while 
the pastor’s unseen hand will be occasionally 
‘needed. he remains but little more than an in- 
terested spectator, watching the church do the 
work, and seeing that the work is done. 

ll. Increased Offerings.—This advantage is 
left to the close, not because it is deemed of 
little importance, but that it might stand as a 
climax, overshadowing all others. The-offer- 
ings represent the life of the church, If a 
man toils a day for $2.00 and gives that 
amount to God, he has given himself, for the 
time, a living sacrifice; so that it will be seen 
. that the offerings represent so much flesh and 
blood as well as spirit laid upon the altar for 
Jehovah, and must serve as an index to the 
spirit of consecration in the church: 

The Company Plan has now passed the ex- 
perimental stage, and aside from the writer, a 
large number of worthy pastors have secured 
almost astonishing results. We have heard of 
none who have less than doubled the usual 
offerings, and it is not an uncommon thing to 
hear of them being multiplied from four to 
six times. 

The reader will pardon a personal reference 
here as it serves to illustrate the utility of the 
plan. For the year 1905-6 the First. Baptist 
Church of Byesville, of which the writer is 
pastor, had a membership of 141, and con- 
tributed for all benevolent purposes $328.87 ; 
and one notable feature was that 140 members 
contributed to all six of the benevolent so- 
cieties, For the year 1906-7 with out records 
still incomplete, and a membership of 160, the 
church has contributed for all benevolent pur- 
poses $547.88. It should also be added in this 
connection that the offerings were not large, 
neither do we have a wealthy membership; 
but we do have enlisted almost every man, 
woman and child in the church in this work. 

All that we ask for the Company Plan, in 
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churches large or small, is a trial, and the re- 
sults will vindicate our highest claims. 

In a letter the author adds: 

This plan is destined to revolutionize the 
whole system of benevolences in our churches. 
The last year my church, with 160 members, 
gave $551 for benevolences, aside from sup- 
porting the pastor full time service; this is 
six times the amount given by the average 
church. 

Rev. T. G. Field, District Secretary of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, and Rey, 
C. J. Rose, Secretary of the Ohio Baptist Con- 
vention (both of Granville, O.), have recog- 
nized the possibilities of the plan and are 
making special efforts to have it introduced in 
all of the churches. Last year at the Assem- 
bly some ministers who have adopted the plan 
testified that it had multiplied their benevo- 
lences six times. The church in Elyria that 
has always been recognized as one of the lib- 
eral churches, reported that the plan had 
doubled their offerings, 


How a London Church Increased 
Its Gifts for Foreign Missions 
an Entire City 
A, E. MARSH, IN “RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK.” 

Whilst the main object of the writer is to 
submit a method of raising funds, a word may 
be said in passing as to the basis upon which 
appeals for money should be made. The first 
business is to inspire men with a right mo- 


tive for giving. To tell a man the story of: 


foreign missions and their need, merely upon 
the basis of dollars, will not draw money suffi- 
cient for this great need. We must begin on 
the higher level. The individual must first 
have a right motive, and second have such or- 


ganization in connection with his or her church’ 


as shall enable them to give “systematically.” 

Having put first things first and attempted 
to inspire right motive in giving, we must now 
create business-like methods for collecting and 
distributing the gifts received, This leads us 
to systematic giving. The following methods 
are suggested with conviction because they 
have been proven successful in Westminster 
Chapel, Londoh, to which Dr. Campbell -Mor- 
gan ministers as pastor, and in the work of 
which the writer was for some years engaged. 
Whilst all churches cannot follow exactly the 
same line of) action, the principles may be 
adopted by either large or small fellowships. 

Nearly two years ago it was decided by vote 
of the church to give the “first tenth” of all 
moneys raised through the collections to the 
cause of missions, That is to say, of all mon- 
eys contributed—before any expenses what- 
soever, whether ministers’ salaries or detailed 
expenses, are paid—the “first tenth” is directed 
into the missionary fund, On the day specially 
scheduled as missionary Sunday, the whole of 
the collections—less working expenses of the 
church—are devoted to the missionary fund. 


Then an opportunity for every member of the 


church and congregation to contribute nei 444 
to the fund in the form of a quarterly, 
yearly, or annual gift, is given. This 


is ace 
complished by the grouping of all members of 


e 
4 ‘ 
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through’ this medium 


finance reaches this conten fund. are the “Col- 
- lecting Boxes,” “Collecting Cards,” “Primary, 
‘Intermediate and Institute Departments of the 
Sunday School,” “The Westminster Brother- 
ood, Christian Endeavor Society,” 
“The Mothers’ Meeting,’ and Members 
of the Staff.’ Through this system all these 
organizations direct their gifts into one central 
fund, which ig controlled in the matter of dis- 
tribution by the pastor and deaconate of the 
church, Through these several | jes the 
contributions of our church have been in- 
creased from £50 per annum to £500 or ten- 
fold in two years’ time. af 
_ We have also a Missionary Auxiliary Coun- 
cil, consisting of all those who are interested 
in the foreign field, who enroll either as active 
or voluntary members, The active members 
tepresent all those who are in any way actively 
working in connection with any part of the 
_ Foreign, Missionary Activity of the church. 

If this account shall be a means of helping 
any churches to put their giving to foreign 
missions upon a new basis, and’ of suggesting 
_ methods worthy of testing, it will have accom- 
| plished its object. In view of the great awak- 
ening just now, is it not time that every Chris- 
tian Church should make great ventures in 
this matter of funds, and shall we not make 

bigger sacrifices that we may live bigger lives? — 


Administering a Church and 
Sunday School Constituency 
Upon an Entire City 
BY J. & .Perren, IN “THE SUBDAY SCHOOL 
MAGAZIBE,” 

About two years ago, when the writer was 
corfined to his bed, crutches, and a big arm- 
chair, and when he was not able to do any- 
thing much except to think, in pondering the, 
matter of what the First Methodist Church of 

Memphis, Tenn., could do for the whole city, 

this theory was fallen upon—viz.: 
1. That the entire membership of the 

Church and the school should be so thoroughly 
known that any one of them could be called 
: upon at any time for service. 

2. Following this idea, a city map was se- 
cured, and through the help of a young archi- 
tect, a member of the Sunday School orches- 
tra, the map was divided up into districts more 
or less large, according to the density of popu- 
lation in each, making in all sixty-one dis- 
tricts. Of course these districts were bounded 
by certain streets on all four sides. : 
8. By a card system, the entire membership 
of the church, covering about seventeen hun- 
dred names, was arranged in districts, each 
name being represented by a card with the 
a street address and the district number, 
the number of course being determined by the 
street on which the member lived. Then the- 
Sunday School membership was treated in the 
way, except that the class number was 
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. School the next Sunday. 
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also added to the card, along with the name, 
street address, and district number. 

4. When these cards were completed, they 

were thrown into districts, each of the church 
members being placed in the proper district, 
and likewise each of the Sunday School mem- 
bers. This at once enabled us to see how 
many members of the church lived in a given 
district, and also how many members of the 
school resided in the same locality, which was 
a great gain in the way of information. 
_ 5. The first use made of the membership 
list was by the pastor in his pastoral visitation, 
as it will be readily seen that great economy 
of time could be secured by taking a territory 
with all the members living within a short dis- 
fance of each other, and yet in many cases on 
totally different streets. 

6. The néxt important use made of the 
plan, and one that is kept up every week more 
or less, is in looking after the absentees, the 
sick, and others needing attention in connec- 
tion with the Sunday School. Having a card 
system in the Sunday School, instead of using 
class books, the cards not’ called for on Sun- 
day morning represent the absentees, and in a 
few moments 2 list is made showing the name, 
street address, class number, and city district 
number of each. These cards are at once 
thrown into districts, and a letter is sent from 
the Sunday School to some member of the 
church living within the district represented 
by each card, although that member may not 
be connected with the Sunday School in any 
way. A request is made for a visit to every 
one of these absent pupils by the member and 
for a report concerning each one on the back 
of the card inclosed in the letter; also a re- 
auest that the card be brought to the Sunday 


volves labor on the part of those who have 
not been doing anything, and frequently re- 
sults in greatly interesting them in something, 
because they have contributed personal service. 

7. A further plan has been adopted of se- 
lecting one person within a district as the 
superintendent of the particular territory or 
district, so that if new people who have church 
letters or who prefer the Methodist church, 
move into that area, or if any of our members 


are sick, or need the attention of the pastor in - 


any way, all these matters are under the sur- 
veillance of the district i 

course the pastor has a fine ally in 
these helpers, for the reason that the 
is scattered 


over almost 


in brief the plan 
ing on an entire community ” 


This of course in- — 
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each of 
member- 
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church; and while there are new developments 
going on constantly, showing the great utility 
of the plan, the results thus far are most 
satisfactory, and I believe it will prove one of 
the most helpful plans we have ever hit upon, 
especially in view of the fact that beginning 
with September, 1907, we are to have a dea- 
coness to work in connection with our pastor. 

I see no reason why the plan, properly 
adapted, might not be used by any church in 
city, town, village, or circuit. 


Rally Day a Bracer 

Rally Day is a “bracer” for the new cam- 
paign. Now we get. our forces together, raise 
our banner, shout our battle cry, and For- 
ward, March! 
tion, a fresh giving of ourselves to the great- 
est of all tasks, the winning of souls. A large 
attendance is not the only desirable thing. 
That alone may prove very deceptive. The 
services of the Rally Day should be profound- 
ly earnest, a service in which we shall be 
“re-Pentecosted,” re-charged with “Power from 
on high.” 

Here is another suggestive form of invita- 
tion easily adaptable to the local need; 


The day stands for consecra- 
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The Grand Rally Day Excursion 
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First Free Baptist Sunday School, 


Nicollet Atenue and Fifteenth Street. 


M 


A WIRELESS 


ESSAGE FOR YOU. 


This Company Transmits and Delivers this Mexcage with the confident expectation that you will ACCEPT, and REPEAT it. 


No errors will be made if you ATTEND the RALLY-DAY EXERCISES, and BRING OTHERS 


Don’t Miss It! 


EPT a4th is RALLY DAY at 
S DUNDAS CENTRE BIBLE 


SCHOOL, LONDON, ONT. 

OUR AIM is to have every 
Member present, Make it YOUR 
AIM to be there if at all possible, 

Parents, Home Department Meme- 
bers and Cradle Rollers are cordially 
invited to attend, 

Let it be a Rousing Rally 1” 

A splendid programme has been 
prepared, which begins promptly at 


2.45 p.m. 
REALLY RALLY! 


D, A. McOREMID, 
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the recorded facts in the ear of Joshua. 
» journal of the day’s doings was written, con- 


HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 


BY REV. G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


Best of Recent. Sermons : 
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“JEHOVAH-NISSI, THE LORD MY 
BANNER.” 
BY REV, JERE WITHERSPOON, D. D., RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA. 

Text: “And Moses built an altar, and called 
the name of it Jehovah-Nissi.” Ex. 17: 15 

Rephidim is one of the battle-fields of Scrip- 
ture. When Israel prevailed over Amelek on 
that field, Moses took care that God should 
have all the credit and glory, and God was 
careful that Israel and the generations to fol- 
low should have the comfort and encourage- 
ment of that triumph. The man of God ac- 
cordingly arranged for the erection of a me- 
morial altar inscribed: Jehovah-Nissi, the 
Lord, my banner,” and Jehoyah gives orders 
that Moses should prepare a memorial volume 
giving the story of the struggle and rehearse 
Soa 


taining a record of what had been and of what 
was soon to follow in the complete overthrow 
of this hostile power. Moses. also reared an 
altar on the field, of battle and gave it a name 
to express his faith in God and to own the 
part he plays in human affairs. The sentiment 
expressed in that long past age by the ‘memo- 
rial volume and altar, is the same as that which 
was uttered by the Demosthenes of the Amer- 
ican Revolution many centuries later in- the 
eastern end of our city, i. e, “The battle is not 
to the strong, nor the race to the swift.” 

The people of the early ages believed in me- 
morials and along the track of time left their 
records on paper, tablet or stone. We should 
also value our memorials. If we forget the 
past, future generations will forget us. -A peo- 
ple who do not value heroism in others will 
never display it in themselves. If we build no 
monuments to the deeds of the fathers, it is a 
sure sign that our children will find nothing in 
our lives deserving of commemoration. 

I. Memorials are an instruction and an in- 
spiration. 

Every monument like that at Rephidim, an- 
swers two ends: It is, first, a medium of in- 
struction. It is an object lesson. When years 
had passed and the actors in. that strife were 
gone, a stranger or a child who chanced to 
visit that plain, might ask what that altar 
meant! History would then tell her story and 
fix her lesson in the mind. The inquirer would 
learn that Rephidim was a battle field where 
Israel and Amelek strove and where Jehovah 
himself became banner or battle-ensign to Is- 
rael, and threw the victory to them. 

Ours is a sentimental city and believing in 
memorials, has scattered them through her bor- 
ders as so many object lessons. 

Il. Every monument, such as Moses reared, 
should teach, secondly, loyalty to national 
hopes and ideals. The achievements of the fa- 


thers it is ennobling to recall and the review 
obliges us to the reproduction of their virtues. 
A visit to Jamestown and Plymouth should 


make us better citizens and patriots. You are 
a poor son of Pennsylvania if you have not 
embraced the opportunity to see the Liberty 
bell, Independence Hall, and the faces of the 
signers of the Declaration ; a poor Virginian, 
if you have. not at least longed to see old. St. 
John’s, and a poor Bostonian, if the blood did 
not leap in your veins as you stood for the 
first time in Faneuil Hall and old South 
Church. 

As an Episcopalian, you reflect little credit 
on your church, if the sight of the old tower 
at Jamestown does not stir your soul, and you 
are not a first-rate Methodist or Baptist unless 
the memorials of your church in our land ap- 
peal to you. A man toa large degree discred- 
its his Presbyterianism when he looks with in- 
difference on old Greyfriars,. St, Giles, the 
home of Knox, and the memorials of Calvin in 
Geneva. Memorials, we see, serve the two 
ends of instruction and inspiration. They in- 
form and they influence. 


III. The monument at Rephidim was re- 
ligious first and foremost. The Hebrew was 
taught devoutness and never considered life 
and its interests apart from God. The heav- 
ens told of his glory, the firmament of his 
handiwork, the roar of the sea was like his 
voice, the lightning was like the flash of his 
eye, the earth was his footstool and the stars 
were as his flock led forth on the plain of the 
sky at nightfall. 

The proud kings of Assyria reared monu- 
ments to their glory, the warriors of Egypt pa- 
raded their deeds on stone and the Roman set 
up his arches to commemorate his exploits in 
North Africa, in Gaul or in the far East, but 
when Moses goes to perpetuate the memory of 
the victory over Amelek, he erects a pious 
trophy, not in honor of himself, who prayed 
on the hill top, nor of Aaron and Hur, who 
held up his hands, nor of Joshua his field mar- 
shal, nor of the men who-_fought in the ranks, 
but in the honor of that God whose right arm 
and holy hand gave the victory. His trophy of 
triumph was a place of worship for he saw God 
in this victory as he had seen him in the pas- 
sage of the sea and the healing of Marah’s 
waters. 

The figure of this text is very suggestive. 
The Lord is the banner of his people and it is 
understood that the reference is to the second 
person of the Holy Trinity, the Son of God. 

The synonyms of banner in our language 
are “flag,” “ensign,” “standard,” so that we 
would be within the limts of truth to say of our 
Lord: He is my flag, my ensign, my standard 
as well as my banner. An army finds three 
uses for its banner,—it symbolizes, it unites, 
and it leads. It represents a complex idea, it 
serves as a point of union and as a means of 
guidance. 

TV. Jesus as a symbol. 

Jesus as the embodiment or symbol of a 
great idea is a banner to his people. The flag — 
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of England, under this law of mental associa- 
tion, is England herself. So when we see the 
“Union Jack” on the high seas, on distant isles, 
away under northern star, or beneath Southern 
Cross, we can say: there is Britannia who 
rules the waves! The flag of Betsy Ross, the 
Stars and Stripes, stands for the dominion of 
the States. 

The banner becomes a means of discrimina- 
tion. When the navies of the world come, this 
season, in to Hampton Roads and float in 
friendly confusion there, you can pick out the 
nationality of the ships by the flags they fly 
at the mast head. God was Israel’s banner 
in the sense that they were known by their 
relation to him. They were the Jehovah peo- 
ple. This was their distinction, their glory. 
If we .be Christians—and I trust we are— 
Christ is our badge of distinction. As the flag 
is the government, and honor or insult to it 
is honor or insult to the state, so Christ is 
Christianity, the kingdom of heaven, and 
Christianity is Christ, our banner. The test 
of your religion is Jesus Christ. Without his 
spirit, we are none of his, Jesus alone is our 
standard—the standard of’ orthodoxy, -the 
standard of a religious experience, and the 
standard of righteousness. Are you march- 
ing under his banner, a standard that has a 
crimson stain on its fold and five torn places, 
like battle flags I saw, in the great parade on 
our streets the other day, telling of the nails 
and the Roman spear? He that glorieth, let 
him glory not in might or wisdom or riches, 
but rather glory that you know him. Does 
his love move you, his cause enlist you. His 
smile satisfy you, his Spirit possess you? In 
asking you to become a Christian, we do not 
require you to take a creed, enter an organ- 
ization, or accept a set of rules; but we in- 
sist that you let Christ be your standard of 
truth and virtue and that you make him your 
all in all. 

1, Jesus is our banner because he is a 
point of union for his people. Around the 
ensign the forces rally. The camp of Israel 
with its twelve tribal divisions had, besides its 
twelve banners one for each tribé, a great 
central standard, the cloud, which was the 
emblem of God’s guiding presence. Likewise 
Christendom, .with its many namés and or- 
ders, its denominational divisions, must have 
‘some point of union. Jesus is that rallying 
point. In him we are all one. He is our 
wounded banner, beneath: which we gather, 
as cavalry, infantry, Jackies on board of our 
ships, and artillery, are all one under the flag 
of our common country. You might not be 
willing to subscribe my creed and I may be 
unable to accept yours in toto, but doubtless 
we can get together in that apostolic confes- 
sion wherein we say, “I believe in Jesus Christ 
his Son, who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the virgin’ Mary, was crucified, 
dead and was buried, ete.” 

The baptismal water may sometimes part 
us. The chancel rail may come between divi- 
sions of the one army of the living God and 
even the communion table may divide us, but 
you believe in atoning blood and so do I. 
You are trying to follow him, and so am I, 
and so here is my hand and heart under the 
one banner, 
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2. Christ is (our banner because he leads 
us. The army follows the flag. It is to them 
‘what the helmet and snow-white plume of 
Henry of Navarre were to the troops of 
France in the day of battle, an oriflame or 
guiding star. When Christ sent his Church 
into the world in her mission of evangeliza- 
tion, to encourage her, he said that he had 
all ‘(power and authority in heaven and that 
she should enjoy his presence always. Through 
all of these years, he has made good that word 
of promise and has led in this blessed work of 
saving men. 

It was once a disgrace for a troop to lose a 
standard. They followed it unto death and 
defended it to the last. ’Tis said when Cesar 
was nearing the shores of Britain that, for a 
moment, the expedition halted as the gravity 
of the situation seemed to break upon all. At 
that moment, the standard-bearer of the fa- 
mous 10th legion, leaped into the water, with 
his banner, and reached the shore, only to be 
followed: by the entire army, determined at 
all hazards to follow and protect the flag of 
Rome. 

He leads today in all holy living, in selfs 
denying ministry to mankind and the’ world- 
wide work of missions, and let us never falter 
in following this standard, it matters not 
where he leads. To refuse to come after him, 
is to dishonor our cause and show ourselves 
unworthy of the Lord, our banner—Christian 
Observer. 


GOD AND MAMMON. 
BY REV. JAMES I. VANCE, D. D., NEWARK, WN, J. 


Texts: 
mon.” Luke 16: 13. 

“Make to yourselves friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness.” Luke 16: 9. 

The Bible has much to say on the money 
question. No careful reader of either the Old 
or the New Testament can escape this. In 


the New Testament, more attention is given | 


to it than, perhaps, to any other phase of 
Christian duty. It is true there are people 


who seem to think that religion is something . 


apart from the money question. They regard 
it as a little holy of holies, where the soul is 
alone with its God and where so secujar a 
thought’ as mohey should not be allowed to 
enter.’ Christ did not think so. If he did, why 
did he say to the rich young man, “Go, and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou chalt have treasure in heaven, and come 
and follow me?” 

If he did, why did he utter the parable of 
the rich fool, who to accommodate his in- 
creased crops tore down his barns and built 
bigger and said: “Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink and be merry?” But God said unto 
him: “Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee.” 

No, religion is not something apart from 
the money question. 
ated with it; and in the text the two are 
brought together in such a way as to arrest 
attention. 

First, Christ bids them suspect each other” 
then he bids them be friends. “Ye cannot — 
serve God and mammon.” “Make to Seo 


“Ye cannot serve God and Mam- — 


It is intimately associ-. 
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selves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness.” ; 


Christ names, in one breath, the two great 
forces of the world: God and mammon, re- 
ligion and wealth. 

On the one hand is God and his worship. 
It is the side of life represented by faith. It 
is where the soul operates. It is that which 
instructs conscience and shapes character and 
determinese destiny. Man is an immortal 
creature, and this life is lived aright only as 
it has an eternal outlook. 

On the other hand is mammon and its wor- 
ship. It is the side of life represented by the 
senses. It is where the soul serves the body. 
It likewise instructs conscience and shapes 
character and determines destiny. It is the 
jnfluence of money on the human life. Its 
atmosphere is commercialism. It is the force 
represented by trade, by all money-making, 
wealth-producing, and wealth-acquiring agen- 
cies. It stands pre-eminently for the life that 
now is. It may believe in a future life, but 
there is no bank there in which to deposit 
‘mammon’s gains. Money is not an eternal 
asset. 

There can be no sort of doubt about money 
being a real force in the world. It is not a 
. either. People are after it. What is it 
‘that the average mortal will not do for enough 
‘of it? He will sacrifice well nigh everything. 
cA. his convictions. If the profit is large, 


sees a great light. If there is money in it, 
thing is hard to resist. Man is built for a 
“money-seeking career. 
Your wealth, your prop- 
your riches or 


Your mammon! 
erty, your wages, your salary, 
‘your desire for riches, your longing to get on! 
“How much of life is represented by this, 
“whether your property, like that of Zaccheus, 
makes men call you rich; or like that of Si- 
‘mon Peter, consists of a leaky boat and some 
‘worn-out nets. These are the two forces, God 
‘and mammon, religion and money. They are 
“world-forces. They control well-nigh every- 
thing. Back of nine-tenths of what people do 
are either their religious convictions or their 
financial interests. These two forces are sep- 
arated by great lines of cleavage. They are 
world-leaders and nearly everything that goes, 
' gets in behind one or the other. 


I. They are hostile. 


’ Christ says that these two forces should be 
‘suspicious of each other. “We cannot serve 
God and mammon.” He seems to say that re- 
gion and wealth are irreconcilable. He cer- 
i “One who worships God cannot 
orship mammon; and one who worships 
mammon cannot worship God.” 
| The reason is evident. What one worships 
is supreme with him. In the nature of the 
there cannot be two supremes; for that 
nstant both cease to be supreme. There is 
not room in the soul of man for the worship 
f more than one god at a time. “No serv- 
can serve two masters; for either he will 
tate the one, and love the other; or else he 
will hold to the one, and despise the other.” 
‘Tho: shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
im only shalt thou serve.” He who worships 
mam has given up the worship of God. 


_ poor. 


* 
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Therefore Christ says it must be one or the 
other; either God or mammon. 

And yet some try to do the impossible. 
They try to worship a double-headed, double- 
faced deity. They hold on to the forms of 
God’s worship in the church on Sundays, and 
then they go out and practice mammon-wor- 
ship during the week. They do not want to 
be infidels; neither do they want to be poor. . 
They do not want to go to hell, but they would 
like to be comfortable on earth. 

We grow like that we worship. He who 
worships mammon for the best years of his 
life will discover that the desire for God's 
worship is dead and the soul itself has atro- 
phied. 

Mammon-worship is degrading and debas- 
ing. Taken on its own terms, the man who 
sells himself for money makes a poor invest- 
ment. He who sacrifices honor, reputation, 
conscience and love for mere dollars is a fool. 
Suppose one does get $100,000 for swearing a 
lie, he is a loser. He has lost his self-respect, 
and selé-respect is worth more than $100,000. 
Money is no compensation for the loss of 
either character or reputation. Money cannot 
buy them. It cannot buy even length of life. 
Mr. Carnegie is reported to have offered 
$10,000,000 to any man who would add ten 
years to his lifetime. But money cannot move 
back the hands on the dial-plate of time. 

Money is not only powerless to buy life, 
but the love of it debases character. “The 
darkest day,” said Horace Greeley, “in any 
man’s earthly career is that wherein he first 
fancies that there is some easier way of gain- 
ing a dollar than by squarely earning it.” 

It is what people reveal themselves to be 
when money is involved, that they are. It is 
a revealer of character, and because the love 
of money debases, Christ said of the farmer 
with the big barns and growing crops: “Thou 
fool” Yet many are playing the fool. The 
worship of mammon is common and popular. 
It has invaded the very temple of God. It is 
the curse of our age and land. Even our 
opinions are estimated on a commercial basis. 

The great revolution that is needed in mod- 
ern life is the overthrow of this impudent 
money god; deliverance from this infatuation 
for mere dollars, this false standard of trying 
everything by its purchasing power. It is 
foolish, it is blasphemous, and it is the sign 
of a decadent age. 

“Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” It 
must be one or the other—which? Do not 
imagine that the choice is to be made only 
by the rich. It is to be made equally by the 
There are men without a dollar who 
worship money; and there are men of large 
means who look further and seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness and 
enjoy the fulfillment of the promise. It is not 
a question of how much one shall worship, but 
of what. Christ says it cannot be God and 
mammon. f 

a said this he seems to contradict him- 


Il. They should be friendly. 


He tells religion and wealth to be friends. 
“Make to yourselves friends of the mammon 
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of unrighteousness.” 
does it mean? 

Christ has just uttered the parable of the 
unjust steward who was about to lose his 
position, and who by a shrewd but dishonest 
use of his Lord’s money, made friends of his 
Lord's creditors; so that when he lost his 
place, these creditors received him into their 
habitations. ‘Turning to his disciples, Christ 
says, “Make to yourselves friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, so that when ye fail, 
they may receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions,” 

How are we to interpret this strange and 
apparently contradictory statement? 


Christ certainly does not mean to endorse 
the steward’s dishonesty, for that would be 
for him to deny himself, Neither does he 
mean to say that everlasting habitations are 
purchasable with money, that salvation may be 
bought with mammon, for this would be to 
discredit all his other teachings. 


He evidently meant to commend in his dis- 
ciples precisely the thing that the Lord com- 
mended in his steward, and that was such a 
use of money or mammon as to make one’s 
condition comfortable when the money or 
mammon has passed from his control. ‘That 
is, Christ says to his disciples: Make to your- 
selves friends, by the use of the mammon of 
unrighteousness or by the use of money, that 
when ye fail, these friends you have thus ‘made 
may receive you into everlasting habitations. 
In other words, use money in this life so as to 
make your condition comfortable in that life 
where money has passed from your control. 
It is the making of eternal friends by the right 
use of money or wealth, that Christ com- 
mends, He teaches therefore that mammon 
may be employed in such a way, as not only 
not to conflict with the worship of God, but 
actually to contribute toward it. How? 


By making mammon worship God. Money 
is not an evil in itself. It is a blessing, and 
may become one of the most powerful agen- 
cies for good, provided it takes the right place. 
That place is not on the throne beside God 
but on its knees before him. 

The effect of using money to do good, to 
further Christ’s work in the world is just the 
opposite of the hoarding process, It stimu- 
lates and develops all that is noblest in char- 
acter. It broadens and liberalizes and en- 
riches the nature. 


Money thus used is not only a friend; it 
makes friends. It has been. well said that 
“money is power in storage.” It enables us 
to transfer ourselves into other’ places and 
things. It makes it possible for one to double, 
treble, quadruple his personality, 


The conversion of mammon is one of the 
great revivals that is needed. The revolution 
that is needed to overthrow the worship of 
mammon will come about in no other way. 
It will come, not by the arbitrary and univer- 
sal distribution of wealth, but by voluntary and 
complete consecration. It is the Christianiza- 
tion of money that is needed, 

It is needed pre-eminently for the sake of 
Christ's kingdom, and its absence seems to be 
the one thing that prevents the speedy evan- 


What a paradox! What 
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gelization of the world, Every country is open 
to the gospel, and a great army of volunteers 
have offered themselves for service in the for- 
eign field. On the surface it looks as if the 
missionary problem were resolving itself into 
the question of how to finance the kingdom, 

The individual Christian needs it for his 
own sake. One has not made much progress 
in the Christian life if he fails to recognize the 
lordship of Christ over his income? 

A minister dropped in at the office of a 
member of his church to ask for aid in defray- 
ing the funeral expenses of a poor woman. 
“Will these calls never stop?” asked the man 
as he handed over $5.00. “Do you want them 
to stop?” was the quick reply. “No, I do 
fa then I should grow as selfish as the 

evi 

A woman recently died in New York City at 
the age of eighty-five years, whom we should 
most likely pronounce as fanatical, at any 
rate as lacking in sound judgment, Her hus- 
band, a well-known physician, died twenty 
years ago, leaving her a fortune. | 

During his life-time they were most gener- 
ous in their gifts to charities; and after his” 
death she continued this philanthropic work. 
One day she awoke to the discovery that her 
property was all gone, and she must support 
herself. This she did by renting an apart- 
ment on Second avenue, and sub-letting it. 
There she died, having at her death only $150 
in money and being buried by friends she had 
made after her reverse of fortune. 

It is likely that we should be disposed to 
condemn her as improvident; but what is his’ 
verdict, who watched the people as they cast 
gifts into the treasury, and who said of the 
widow that cast two mites, all her living: 
“She hath cast more in than’ all they that have 
cast into the treasury.” 

Lord teach us, not only to pray, but teach us: 
to give. Teach us that while we cannot serve 
God and mammon, we can and should serve 
God with mammon; can show us how to make 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness so 
that when we fail, they may receive us into 
everlasting habitations. 


THE REFINER’S FIRE. 


BY REV. H, SAMUEL FRITSCH, B. D., 
BILLINGS, MONT. 


Text: “He is like a refiner’s fire, and he 
shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.” 
Mal. 8: 8. 


As is the refiner’s fire to the crude ore, so is 
the heat of God's love to crude human char- 
acter. 


I. God is the Master Refiner who purges 
the dross from our soul-metal. His chasten- 
ings are the fires of purification, not the heat 
of a burning anger, but the heat of an all con— 
suming love. Finished Christian character is 
the refined product. 

1, Why this misfortune? Why this sor- 
row? Why this pain? Why this bereaye> 
ment? Why this solitude? Why this dis- 
appointment? These are questions that bury 
in every life like living flames of fire. And 


life! 


heart finds no answer, only as it hears a tender 


whisper, “I am refining thee.” 


2. A man engages in a successful business. 
Every new venture proves profitable and adds 
to his growing pile of gold. He forgets to 
pray, for gold is his god, and his god supplies 

all his needs and wants. He lays his soul on 
a golden altar, and the offering turns as hard 
and cold as the altar. Then failure comes. 
His god takes wings and vanishes with the 
winds of the morning. Gone his millions, gone 
his money, gone his gold, gone his god! In 
the unbearable void he turns to God. He be- 
gins life over again with new views and new 
ideals. He again amasses a fortune, but it 
takes not the place of God. He is a changed 
=p He has passed through the Refiner’s 

ire, 


3. A happy family lives together in peace 
and harmony, rejoicing in each other’s society 
as flowers rejoice in the sunshine. All is one, 
and one is all. The earth to them is a cir- 
cle whose circumference reached. no wider 
than the outer wall of their home. Too thick 
that wall to be penetrated by the call of a 
cold and cheerless world! Too thick that wall 
to permit the homelight to shine upon the 
steps of a weary wanderer! To thick that wall 
to allow the home songs to thrill a songless 
Too thick that wall to suffer the bright- 
ness of home to pass into the world’s somber 
twilight, and too thick to suffer the world’s 
somber twilight to pass into the home bright- 
ness! Then one day an angel came and 
broke down a portion of that thick wall 
and built with the fragments a little 
gray mound on the hillside, where the 
gate is shut and barred. Now the home light 
streamed out into the world’s shadows. Now 
the world with its woes found access to the 
warm hearth. That home was changed. It 
had passed through the Refiner’s Fire. 


4. A sound mind in a sound body was the 
ideal of the ancients, and yet for the soul to 
reach its highest it is sometimes necessary 
that the body be unsound. So vital is the re- 
lation between the soul and the body, that 
sometimes the only way in which the spirit 
can be liberated is to burn the temple. So the 
Refiner’s Fire is often a fire in the bones, or 
a burning fever. Why Fanny Crosby’s hymns 
so tender? Why Elizabeth Barret Browning’s 
poem’s so soulful? Why Helen Keller’s dis- 
position so sweet? Because physical suffering 
ae to the souls of these a purging Refiner’s 

ire. 


5. It is said that Jenny Lind one day in the 
early part of her career was singing before 
a great audience. Her voice was beautiful 
and her technique faultless. But something 
was lacking. The audience enjoyed and ap- 
plauded, but were not moved. Her singing 
pleased the ear, but it touched not the heart. 
In her audience there was an unknown young 
man who was for the moment pleased with 
her appearance, and afterward in mere 
wantonness, set himself to court the sweet 
singer, and when he had won her heart, he 
left without saying good- bye, and she never 
heard of him again. He had broken her heart. 
When she sang again it was with the sweet 


voice and the. same faultless execution, but 
there was something more. From her broken 
heart her life-blood flowed into her singing 
and dyed it crimson—crimson with her own 
suffering. The great audiences were moved 
to tears every time she sang. She had been 
through the Refiner’s Fire. 

II. “He shall sit as a refiner of silver.” 
The refiner sits before the retort and watches 
the molten metal as it boils and bubbles in the 
intense heat. How can he know when the re- 
fining process is completed? After the metal 
has cooled he holds it before his face. If he 
can see in it a perfect reflection of his own 
image it is pronounced finished. But if he 
cannot see his image clearly it must go back 
into the heat again. So God sits before the 
human life as the Refiner. He watches to see 
if his own image is reflected. If the image is 
blurred and marred and disfigured, back the 
life must go. into the fire again. This proc- 
ess is repeated until the soul-metal is so free 
from dross that it becomes a flawless mirror, 
reflecting perfectly the image of the Master 
Refiner. 

III. It'is because the refiner sees value in 
the ore that he passes it through his fire. The 
worthless ore he casts aside. It is because 
God sees possibilities in your character and 
mine that he makes us pass through the fire 
of affliction. God’s chastenings, therefore, are 
not a mark of his displeasure, but rather a 
mark of his approbation. The Lord chasten- 
eth the one he loves because he loves him. 
No clearer evidence of the Refiner’s displeas- 
ure than that he should allow us to lie un- 
molested upon the scrapheap! No truer proof 
that the Refiner loves us than that he should 
pass us through the intense heat of his love! 
And the more the Refiner sees in us, the hot- 
ter will he build his fire and the longer will 
he keep it burning,.so that the purer will be 
the finished product. 


“Ts it true, O God of heaven, 
That the bravest suffer most? 
That the strongest wander farthest 
And most hopelessly are lost? 
That the mark of rank in nature 
Is capacity for pain? 
That the sadness of the singer 
Makes the sweetness of the strain?” 


THE UNIVERSAL CRY OF HUMANITY. 


BY REY. CHARLES J. YOUNG, D. D., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Text: “Philip saith unto him, Lord, show 
us the Father and it sufficeth us. Jesus saith 
unto him, Have I been so long time with you 
and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
John 14: 8, 9. 


Philip’s request was suggested by the Lord’s 
statement in the preceding verse just as it was 
complied with in the verse that follows. It 
was a profound request and an altogether un- 
heard cf reply. “Lord show us the Father;” 
that in some form has been the cry of human- 
ity since the world began. “He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father,” that is the startling 
reply of Jesus of Nazareth to the world’s cry 
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for a sight of God. We are arrested at once 
by the humanity of the demand and the sub- 
limity of the response. 

A few weeks ago in a down town street of 
this city I came across a little child crying 
bitterly and surrounded by a crowd. Kindly 
disposed people tried hard to help and com- 
fort it, Jt would have none of them. An 
officer came forward and in a very gentle way 
offered to lead it to a place of safety. It 
shrank from him in terror. The child—pos- 
sibly from the country—was lost. In all this 
great city there was just one human being who 
could “suffice’ for that child. There was 
just one name forcing itself out through the 
broken sobs: “Mamma! Mamma! I want my 
mamma !” 

Well, my friends, that little lost child is a 
picture in rea! life of humanity crying after its 
absent God. There is no part of a man’s his- 
tory and no condition of human life where that 
“voice is not heard.” Far away in the early 
dawn Job uttered it. “Oh, that I knew where 
I might find him!” In unnumbered forms and 
from countless sources the cry still goes on. 

But the universality of this desire needs no 
argument. The deepest, keenést, most real 
need of the human soul today, is that such a 
response be found as will “suffice” it in its 
search for God. ‘That is precisely what the 
Saviour of men claims to present. Let us 
draw near with reverent hearts to consider the 
proposition, 

Two questions suggest themselves: First, 
what was in the mind of Philip when he made 
this request? and, secondly, what was in the 
mind of the Master when he replied to it? 
It would really seem that if we can get clear 
views on these points all the rest will follow 
naturally. 


I. Virst, it seems very evident that what 
Philip was after was a supernatural physical 
demonstration. Such a “seeing” of God as 
would set at rest forever all the dark doubts 
and tormenting fears as to his very existence. 
A sight of the supreme center of all things. 
A real, actual, sensuous manifestation of that 
infinite Jehovah whose love we may claim 
and whose mercy and power and providence 
is our only hope for time and eternity. That 
is what Philip asked for, but that is not what 
he was granted, Yea, moreover, that was not 
what it was possible to grant him, In the na- 
ture of things that was inherently impossible. 
As much so for one physically blind to see, or 
deaf to hear, or dumb to speak. And all this 
for the very obvious reason that “God is a 
Spirit,” and the nature and laws of spiritual 
existence demand that a spiritual being must 
be “spiritually discerned.” 

In other words, the revelation 
must be to a spirit. That is the 
of all being—a faculty within to respond to 
an existence without. There is a world within 
us and a world without us, and we can never 
be conscious of the existence of either unless 
both exist, For example: There is no world 
of sound to a man totally deaf, just as there 
is practically no world of sight to a man 
totally blind. Not certainly because no such 
worlds exist, but only because there is no 


of a spirit 
eternal law 
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faculty or world within to respond and cor- 
respond to the world without. 

And there you have illustrated innumerable 
passages of sacred Scripture enforcing the very 
truth. “The natural man knoweth not the 
things of the Spirit because they are spiritually 
discerned.” “The world by wisdom knew not 
God.” “Eyes have they, but they see not.” 
“Ears have they, but they hear not.” “There 
standeth One among you whom ye know not,” 
and so on, everywhere emphasizing the dis- 
tinction between the World of Sense and the 
World of Spirit. 

For every kind of truth a special capacity is 
indispensable. For spiritual truth of a spirit- 
ual God, a spiritual faculty of discernment. 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.” Few passages are oftener 
misapplied than this. It is frequently quoted 
as applying to the glories of the world unseen 
to mortal eye. But do not mutilate the pas- 
sage! Give it all! Insert the injunction which 
connects it originally. The Apostle declares 
that while these great things of God are un- 
known to the senses, “God hath revealed them 
to us by His Spirit.” That is the present tense 
experience. The world of which he speaks is 
not projected into the future. It is now, here, 
already experienced only never by the senses. 
There is no eye to see and no ear to hear and 
no imagination to conceive the spiritual glo- 
ries of aspiritual God. The broad, deep, cter- 
nal distinction is between a kingdom existence 
only for, and known only to, the senses, and 
another kingdom whose facts and eternal veri- 
ties are impossible of apprehension save only 
by the Spirit. Hence, “the natural man know- 
eth not the things of the spirit because they 
are spiritually discerned.” And hence also, 
Philip in his understanding of it at the time, 
asked for the impoSsible. 

Il. But now that other question comes. 
What precisely was in the mind of the Master 
when he made the reply: “He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father?” Well, assuredly 
after what has been said, it is plain that he 
could not have meant the mere physical form 
then present with them in the upper room. 
That, they all knew was man, only man, al- 
ways man, in all points like unto themselves 
so far as mere physical development was con- 
cerned. That was the sight of him which 
brought to the world “no beauty to be desired,’ 
which made him “despised and rejected of 
men,” a mere carpenter’s son.” 

Eveu to these men who were closest to and 
longest with him, the very highest hope and 
conception of him was that of a temporal 
Messiah, an expectant conquerer of Rome and 
a restorer of the pristine glory of Jerusalem 
and the Jews. It never yet entered into their 
minds that this Man of Sorrows, this Naza- 
rene, this sometimes hypery, thirsty and weary 
sharer of the common lot of humanity, could 
be a revelation of the Infinite! Hence it 
came to pass when this pure, human, sensuous 
view of their Master uterly failed to bring 
them the consummation of their ambitions; 
when there were really no seats at the right 
hand and the left of political power in the 
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new kingdom; when, on the contrary, he was 
despised and rejected of men, mocked, spat 
upon, buffeted, then “they all forsook him and 
fled.” The inevitable result of merely and 
only seeing Jesus through the senses. 


But now to the response: “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” Is it not 
logically clear that Jesus Christ would have 
these men and the world through them, know 
that in truth, in spirit, in disposition, in char- 
acter, in will and moral power; in all the ele- 
ments of spiritual relationship of God to man, 
Jesus Christ is the Father—God’s revelation of 
Himself to a lost world. In that transcendent 
sense he that hath seen Christ hath seen the 
Father. By all the manifestations of love and 
mercy and power to save, by the life he lived 
and the truth he taught and the death he died, 
by the bestowment of a spiritual power that 
gave to menanew recreated moral force which 
was in very deed a “new life in Jesus Christ ;” 
by all these unfoldings of the Divine. He was 
‘Sn the Father and the Father in Him.” As 
regards men’s moral relations to God; crushed 
by sin, scarred all over with the leprous spots 
of moral defilement, self-conscious and self- 
condemned and still irresistibly pursued by a 
certain looking for of something which assured- 
ly indicates accountability, immorality, judg- 
ment—as to these actualities in human expe- 
rience, and the infinite God’s purpose concern- 

‘ing them. It is eternally true “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” There is no 
different truth concerning these things in 
God’s revelation; no other purpose in God’s 
heart; no other way to “see God,” than that 
which Jesus Christ has revealed by the mani- 
eae of Himself—“God, manifest in the 

esh”’ 


Now, see how such a revelation of God 
adapts itself to the great, deep, universal cry 
of humanity for a sight of God. It is self-evi- 
dent no revelation of God will meet the exist- 
ing condition of man’s soul unless it includes 
three elements: Personality, Power, Mercy. 


J. Personality as regards the creattire is 
the intensest fact in human existence. It is 
the ego that lives and loves and suffers and 
sins and dies. And it is the same imperish- 
able identity that cries out for a personal God. 
There was a crowd around that little lost 
child we spoke of a moment ago, but the in- 
discriminate multitude had no help and no 

balm for that little broken heart. It cried out 
for a person—for mother. Where was that 
mother just then? Nobody knew, but anybody 
could easily believe that wherever she was at 
that moment she was suffering more for the 
_ child than the child was for the mother. Her 
capacity was greater, her love stronger. Well, 
friends, what about the story of the lost coin, 
and the lost sheep, and the lost son? What 
about the One who says: “A mother may 
forget her child, but I will not forget thee,” 
saith the Lord. 


Surely such a revelation of God would be 
impossible if it were not that he has an eye 
that sees us, and an ear that hears us, and a 
heart that loves us, and an ever-living, ever- 
‘present almighty personality crying continu- 


” 


ously: “He that hath seen me hath seen the 


Father.” 


2. Then it needs but a word to remind us 
that this element of personality involves with 
God the other two elements, mercy and power. 

Lady Macbeth’s hand that “all the perfumes 
of Arabia” could not sweeten, has had a 
strange way of transferring itself. Somehow 
that wretched spot more or less clings to us 
all. And we all know something of the 
sweetening process. Indifference, indulgence, 
passion, defiance, scepticism and other things, 
all have been tried, but the spot remains. It 
will not out. Now “show wus” the Father 
treatment. And here it is: “They that are 
whole have no need of a physician, but they 
that are sick; I came not to call the rfghteous, 
but the sinners to repentance.” The things 
impossible with men are possible with God. 


3. But what about the element of power 
to put behind the Personality and the Mercy? 
Well, according to His own record words, 
according to the belief of those men who knew 
him best and longest not only, but the belief 
of some of the best men and women of all 
ages, Jesus Christ has “all power in heaven 
and upon earth” and with Him “all things are 
possible.” Hence, behind every promise he 
has made, He has placed the Infinite. If 
there be those who can read all this record 
of His life and spoken word, all that those 
nearest to Him declared concerning Him, and 
still think of Him merely as Joseph’s Son, a 
good man like other good men, leaving only 
an immortality of influence, but still lying in 
the dust of Judea, then it must be admitted 
that the three stupendous moral conditions of 
the human soul which cry out for a divine 
personality and power and mercy, are unmet 
and unsatisfied in Jesus of Nazareth. 

But if there be in this world of ours here 
and now, as there has been from the beginning, 
men and women who know and are persuaded 
that there are really such experiences as par- 
don for sin, peace of mind, power over self, 
a new, higher, holier life of service for God 
and humanity, and over all a reasonable hope 
of life everlasting already begun, and that all 
these experiences are as inseparably united to 
Jesus Christ as the branches are to the vine; 
that they are all in fact impossible without 
Him; that He is the present, living, forceful 
source of all they imply—then it follows and it 
must follow that no other hypothesis meets 
all the demands of the problem of Jesus as 
the one He gives Himself: “He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.” Thank God that 
does meet them, as the tides of the ocean fit 
in and fill up every creek and crevice of the 
rough uneven shore.—Nez York Observer. 


A teacher in one of our Vacation Bible 
Schools was telling the story of creation—how 
God had created the world, the plants, and 
flowers, and all the animals, and last of all, 
man. “Now children,” she said, “I wonder if 
any of you can tell me the name of the very 
first man?” “I know,” said a bright little Ital- 
ian boy, “he was George Washington.”—E, C. 
Shaver. 
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LIMITED TO 100. 


Two Advertising Pages of This 
Issue, 


See First 


The “indispensable” tools for the preacher 
or Bible student, next to the Bible itself, 
are a good Bible dictionary and comprehen- 
sive commentary. If you get just the right 
ones, these two works will constitute a full 
reference library of Biblical information and 
comment. The Biblical Encyclopedia is really 
the one comprehensive commentary, for it 
gives the best of all the others and contains 
thousands of references to general literature 
besides. 

Add to it a Bible dictionary like Smith’s 
Comprehensive and you have the fundamental 
elements of your library, which you can ex- 
pand and build up as you desire. But these 
two works are the “indispensables.” 


One hundred preachers have an _ oppor- 
tunity to get both the Biblical Encyclopedia 
and Smith’s Comprehensive Bible Dictionary 
on a special proposition just now. Read the 
offer in the advertising pages and act 
promptly if you want to be among the one 
hundred. 

F. M. Barton, Publisher, 


Cleveland, O. 


FUNERAL SERMONS. 

The sudden call on the minister to conduct 
a funeral service at a time when his thoughts 
and activities may be far removed from the 
idea of death and sorrow is one of the most 
difficult and trying of his experiences. It is 
then that a helpful suggestion is most wel- 
come and a book that will lead his thoughts 
directly into the right channel is of inestim- 
able value. “Funeral Sermons and Ad- 
dresses” is a book to do this and you will find 
a genuine inspiration in the words of com- 
fort and encouragement spoken in these ser- 
mons by such men as Canon Farrar, Dr. John 
Hall, and Dr. R. S. Storrs. The volums costs 
only $1.50, and will pay for itself many times 
over in suggestiveness. 

Tear this out and send with $1. 50, or send 
$2.50 for the book, and we will renew your 
EXPposiToR one year. 

F. M. Barton, Cleveland, O. 
NEEDED IT ALL. 

John Wesley’s mother sat repeating over 
and over to her boy some lesson. Samuel 
Wesley, the father, became irritated and said: 
“Susanna, why do you tell that lad the same 
thing for the hundredth time?” 

“Because,” she replied, “the ninety-ninth 
time he did not understand. 
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This Beautiful New Testament for One Hour’s Time 


VERYMAN'S Edition of the New Testament, 561 

pages, cloth-bound, isin large type, the most read- 
able of any Scripture published. The prologue contains 
the matter common to the three Synoptic Gospels. 


WILL SEND you the book before you give the time, which is 

to be used in securing four 3-months’ subscriptions to The World 
Evangel from Sunday-School Teachers, at 25 cents each. 

It will only be necessary to show your New Testament and a 
copy of The Evangel, the most interesting Sunday-School Teachers’ 


This Testament and one 
year's subscription to The Evangel 
will be sent to any address for$1 


F. M. BARTON 


700-712 Caxton Building 


Send me Everyman's Testament, postpaid. 
I am to keep the book if I send sean § 
within 10 days, for four 3-months’ subscrip- 
tions, or I will return book, postpaid, well 
wrapped. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Up-to-date PASTOR’S HAND BOOK 


With Communion Helps | 


The Book every Pastor Needs | 


Auoeustus H. SrRONG. D. D.,LLD.. President of Rochester Seminary, 

Your beautiful ‘Pastor's Handbook, and Communion Helps” fills a valuable place in 
the equipment of a minister. Your preface commends itself to me. I will put it into the 
hands of our Seminary book seller, 


Rev, Gro, R. Hovey, D. D., President of Union University, Richmond, Va. 
IT think all of our students for the ministry should hase sucha book. Send metwenty 
copies und I will see you are paid. 


Rev, W. H. Maynarp, D. D. es fe Hamilton Theological Seminary 

I have examined your little “Handbook” with care. I think it an admirable piece of 
work. Iam glad you have emphasized the Lord’s Supper, I have long had a feeling that 
many pastors were deficient here, 
Rey, OLirron H. Mix, D. D., Pastor of Pilgrim Congregational Church, Worcester, Mass. 


I have used your manual for more than @ year now and have found it suggestive, prac- 
tical, and helpful, I can most heartily recommend it. 


The book enatains a beautiful formula of marriage for double ring service. 
The book will be sent by mail to any one sending one dollar to Rev. O. E. MALLORY, 41 Russell St., Worcester, Mass. 


Blackboard Suggestion for Temperance Sunday 
(From The World Evangel) 


“AT LAST IT BITETH LIKE A SERPENT.” 


THE CHURCH FEDERATION 
ANGELES. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 15, 1908. 


To the Editor of THE Expositor, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

My Dear Sir and Brother :—We are sending 
you under this cover, a notice that contains 
matter, that to us, and we believe to your 
readers, is of very great importance. 

There are coming to this and other Western 
cities, multitudes of people from the cities and 
villages of the East. Very many of these are 
lost to the churches because of coming here 
total strangers. 

The representatives of the different denom- 
inations have agreed on the establishing of 
what we will call a “Church Clearing House.” 
The object is to secure the co-operation of the 
church papers throughout the country, in the 
reaching of the pastors of the churches, so that 
we may be notified whenever members of their 
congregations move to our city. 

We are asking you to insert the enclosed no- 
tice in your paper through as many issues as 
you can. Of course we would be glad to have 
the notice in permanently, if it were possible. 

This is one of the largest questions that we 
have to cope with, and we are convinced that 
you will at once appreciate the value of the 
plan that is above outlined. 

May we ask, for the Master’s sake and for 
the sakes of the many strangers that come to 
us, that you make some editorial notice of this 
plan and urge upon your readers, the neces- 
sity of communicating at once with us when 
they know of persons moving to this city. 

Sincerely, 
Epwin P. Ryvanp, President, 
Church Federation of Los Angeles. 
Wm. Horace Day, Chairman, 
Parish and Canvassing Committee. 


HAVE YOU CHURCH MEMEBERS IN LOS ANGELES? 
The Church Federation of Los Angeles 
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serves as a Clearing House for churches of 
all denominations. If members of your church 
move to this city, write or send their name 
and address, and denomination to which they 
belong. 


Address CHURCH FEDERATION OF 
LOS ANGELES, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The names will be put in the hands of the 
pastor of their denomination, nearest the ad- 
dress given. 

Strangers come to us in multitudes, help us 
shepherd them. 
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for which find enclosed $,......... (or if order amounts to $8.00 or more you may send $2.00 with order and 
pay $2.00 per month), 

WAU acide acd duceebcccycceskcdebcve cddhestebseened oeees | DONOMIBEUION, vnaise ce cndnccensqdwenmudeseus¢ane taneneeeenee 


Adress . cc ccscsecvenccccecccccccnsceereccceteseeeesenusreseeeneneeassesuss a wneccncnces sdescocucscenssee 


F. M. BARTON, Publisher, 708-712 Caxton Building, ‘CLEVELAND, oO. 


P. S. Any 10 volumes. proto Ee the paveeteeedee will be sent express paid for $12.50, or $3.00 
cash and $3.00 per m 
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